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ROBERT  ELSMERE"AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  BELIEF.* 


BY  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 


Human  nature,  when  aggrieved,  is 
apt  and  quick  in  devising  compensations. 
The  increasing  seriousness  and  strain  of 
our  present  life  may  have  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  the  large  preference, 
which  I  understand  to  be  exhibited  in 
local  public  libraries,  for  works  of  fic¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  6rst  expedient  of  re¬ 
venge.  But  it  is  only  a  link  in  a  chain. 
The  next  step  is,  that  the  writers  of 
what  might  be  grave  books,  in  esse  or  in 
posse^  have  endeavored  with  some  suc¬ 
cess  to  circumvent  the  multitude. 
Those  who  have  systems  or  hypotheses 
to  recommend  in  philosophy,  conduct, 
or  religion  induct  them  into  the  costume 
of  romance.  Such  was  the  second  ex¬ 
pedient  of  nature,  the  counterstroke  of 
her  revenge.  When  this  was  done  in 

*  Robert  Elsmtre.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Author  of  Miss  Bretherton.  In  3  vols.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1888. 
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T/Umaque,  Rasselas^  or  Calebs^  it  was 
not  without  literary  effect  Even  the 
last  of  these  three  appears  to  have  been 
successful  with  its  own  generation.  It 
would  now  be  deemed  intolerably  dulL 
But  a  dull  book  is  easily  renounced. 
The  more  didactic  fictions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  are  not 
dull.  We  take  them  up,  however,  and 
we  find  that,  when  we  meant  to  go  to 
play,  we  have  gone  to  school.  The  ro¬ 
mance  is  a  gospel  of  some  philosophy, 
or  of  some  religion  ;  and  requires  sus¬ 
tained  thought  on  many  or  some  of  the 
deepest  subjects,  as  the  only  rational 
alternative  to  placing  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  our  author.  We  find  that  he 
has  put  upon  us  what  is  not  indeed  a 
treatise,  but  more  formidable  than  if  it 
were.  For  a  treatise  must  nowhere  beg 
the  question  it  seeks  to  decide,  but  must 
carry  its  reader  onward  by  reasoning 
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patiently  from  step  to  step-  But  the 
writer  of  the  romance,  under  the  con¬ 
venient  necessity  which  his  form  im¬ 
poses,  skips  in  thought,  over  undefined 
distances,  from  stage  to  stage,  as  a  bee 
from  fiower  to  fiower.  A  creed  may  (as 
here)  be  accepted  in  a  sentence,  and 
then  abandoned  in  a  page.  But  we  the 
common  herd  of  readers,  if  we  are  to 
deal  with  th«  consequences,  to  accept 
or  repel  the  influence  of  the  book,  must, 
as  in  a  probltm  of  mathematics,  supply 
the  missing  steps.  Thus,  in  perusing 
as  we  ought  a  propagandist  romance,  we 
must  terribly  increase  the  pace  ;  and  it 
is  the  pace  that  kills. 

Among  the  works  to  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  remarks  might  apply,  the  most 
remarkable  within  my  knowledge  is 
Robert  Elsmere.  It  is  indeed  remark¬ 
able  in  many  respects.  It  is  a  novel  of 
nearly  twice  the  length,  and  much  more 
than  twice  the  matter,  of  ordinary  nov¬ 
ela  It  dispenses  almost  entirely,  in  the 
construction  of  what  must  still  be  called 
iu  plot,  with  the  aid  of  incident  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  We  have  indeed  near 
the  close  a  solitary  individual  crushed 
by  a  wagon,  but  this  catastrophe  has  no 
relation  to  the  plot,  and  its  only  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  exhibit  a  good  death-bed  in 
illustration  of  the  great  missionary  idea 
of  the  piece.  The  nexus  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  is  to  be  found  wholly  in  the  work¬ 
ings  of  character.  The  assumption  and 
the  surrender  of  a  Rectory  are  the  most 
salient  events,  and  they  are  simple  re¬ 
sults  of  what  the  actor  has  thought  right. 
And  yet  the  great,  nay.  paramount  func¬ 
tion  of  character-drawing,  the  projection 
upon  the  canvas  of  human  lyings  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  true  forces  of  nature  and 
vitality,  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any 
means  the  master-gift  of  the  authoress. 
In  the  mass  of  matter  which  she  has 
prodigally  expended  there  might  obvi¬ 
ously  be  retrenchment ;  for  there  are 
certain  laws  of  dimension  which  apply 
to  a  novel,  and  which  separate  it  from 
an  epic.  In  the  extraordinary  number 
of  personages  brought  upon  the  stage  in 
one  portion  or  other  of  the  book,  there 
are  some  which  are  elaborated  with 
greater  pains  and  more  detail,  than  their 
relative  importance  seems  to  warrant. 
Robert  Elsmere  is  hard  reading,  and  re¬ 
quires  toil  and  effort.  Yet,  if  it  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  persist,  it  is  impossible  to  stop. 


JuIFi 

The  prisoner  on  the  treadmill  must  work 
severely  to  perform  his  task  :  but  if  he 
stops  he  at  once  receives  a  blow  which 
brings  him  to  his  senses.  Here,  as 
there,  it  is  human  infirmity  which 
shrinks ;  but  here,  as  not  there,  the 
propelling  motive  is  within.  Delitwrate 
judgment  and  deep  interest  alike  rebuke 
a  fainting  reader.  The  strength  of  the 
book,  overbearing  every  obstacle,  seems 
to  lie  in  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  dic¬ 
tion,  never  separated  from  thought ;  in 
a  close  and  searching  faculty  of  social 
observation  ;  in  generous  appreciation 
of  what  is  morally  good,  impartially  * 
exhibited  in  all  directions  :  atove  all  in 
the  sense  of  mission  with  which  the 
writer  is  evidently  possessed,  and  in  the 
earnestness  and  persistency  of  purpose 
with  which  through  every  page  it  is  pur¬ 
sued.  The  book  is  eminently  an  off¬ 
spring  of  the  time,  and  will  probably 
make  a  deep  or  at  least  a  very  sensible 
impression  ;  not,  however,  among  mere 
novel- readers,  but  among  those  who 
share,  in  whatever  sense,  the  deeper 
thought  of  the  period. 

The  action  logins  in  a  Westmoreland 
valley,  where  the  three  young  daughters 
of  a  pious  clergyman  are  grouped  around 
a  mother  infirm  in  health  and  without 
force  of  mind.  All  responsibility  de¬ 
volves  accordingly  upon  Catherine,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  ;  a  noble  character, 
living  only  for  duty  and  affection. 
When  the  ear  heard  her,  then  it  blessed 
her  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  her,  it  gave 
witness  to  her.f  Here  comes  upon  the 
scene  Robert  Elsmere,  the  eponymist 
and  hero  of  the  book,  and  the  ideal, 
almost  the  idol,  of  the  authoress. 

He  had  been  brought  up  at  Oxford, 
in  years  when  the  wholesale  discomfiture 
of  the  great  religious  movement  in  the 
University,  which  followed  upon  the 
secession  of  Cardinal  Newman,  had  been 
in  its  turn  succeeded  by  a  new  religious 
reaction.  The  youth  had  been  open  to 
the  personal  influences  of  a  tutor,  who 
is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful,  classi¬ 
cal,  and  indifferentist ;  and  of  a  noble- 

*  Mrs.  Ward  has  given  evidence  of  this  im¬ 
partiality  in  her  Dedication  to  the  memory  of 
two  friends,  of  whom  one,  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  lived  and  died  unshaken  in  belief.  The 
other  is  more  or  less  made  known  in  the  pages 
of  the  work. 

f  See  Job  xxix.  ii. 
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minded  rationalizing  teacher,  whose  whole.  It  is  thoroughly  noble  on  both 
name,  Mr.  Grey,  is  the  thin  disguise  of  sides.  The  final  surrender  of  Catherine 
another  name,  and  whose  lofty  char-  is  in  truth  an  opening  of  the  eyes  to  a 
acter,  together  with  his  gifts,  and  with  wider  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  indi- 
the  tendencies  of  the  time,  had  made  vidual,  and  of  the  great  vocation  of  life  ; 
him  a  power  in  Oxford.  But,  in  its  and  it  involves  no  disparagement.  The 
action  on  a  nature  of  devout  suscepti-  garrison  evacuates  the  citadel,  but  its 
bilities  as  well  as  active  talents,  the  arms  have  not  been  laid  down,  and  its 
place  is  stronger  than  the  man,  and  colors  are  flying  still. 

Robert  casts  in  his  lot  with  the  ministry  So  the  pair  settle  themselves  in  a  fam- 
of  the  Church.  Let  us  stop  at  this  point  ily  living,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  hu- 
to  notice  the  terms  used.  At  St.  Mary’s  manity,  which  is  developed  with  high 
“  the  sight  and  the  experience  touched  energy  in  every  practical  detail,  and 
his  inmost  feeling,  and  satisfied  all  the  based  upon  the  following  of  the  Incar* 
poetical  and  dramatic  instincts  of  a  pas-  nate  Saviour.  Ek^nipped  thus  far  with 
sionate  nature."  *  He  "  carried  his  re-  all  that  renders  life  desirable,  their 

ligious  passion  .  .  .  into  the  service  of  union  is  blessed  by  the  birth  of  a 

the  great  positive  tradition  .around  him.”  daughter,  and  everything  thrives  around 
This  great,  and  commonly  life-govern-  them  for  the  formation  of  an  ideal  par¬ 
ing  decision,  is  taken  under  the  influ-  isb. 

ence  of  forces  wholly  emotional.  It  is  But  the  parish  is  adorned  by  a  noble 
first  after  the  step  taken  that  we  have  old  English  mansion,  and  the  mansion 
an  inkling  of  any  reason  for  it  f  This  inhabit^  by  a  wealthy  Squire,  who 
is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is  a  knows  little  of  duty,  but  is  devoted  to 
key  to  the  entire  action.  The  work  incessant  study.  As  an  impersonated 

may  be  summed  up  in  this  way  :  it  rep-  intellect,  he  is  abreast  of  all  modern  in- 

resents  a  battle  between  intellect  and  quiry,  and,  a  "  Tractarian"  in  hisyouth, 
emotion.  Of  right,  intellect  wins  ;  and,  he  has  long  abandoned  all  belief.  At 
having  won,  enlists  emotion  in  its  ser-  the  outset,  he  resents  profoundly  the 
vice.  Rector's  abtrusive  concern  for  his  neg- 

Elsmere  breaks  upon  us  in  Westmore-  lected  tenantry.  But  the  courage  of 
land,  prepared  to  make  the  great  com-  the  clergyman  is  not  to  be  damped  by 
mission  the  business  of  his  life,  and  to  isolation,  and  in  the  case  of  a  scandal- 
spend  and  be  spent  in  it  to  the  utter-  ously  insanitary  hamlet,  after  an  ade- 
most.  He  is  at  once  attracted  by  Cath-  quate  number  of  deaths,  Mr.  Wendover 
erine  ;  attention  forthwith  ripens  into  puts  aside  the  screen  called  his  agent, 
love  ;  and  love  finds  expression  in  a  and  rebuilds  with  an  ample  generosity, 
proposal.  But,  with  a  less  educated  in-  This  sudden  and  complete  surrender 
telligence,  the  girl  has  a  purpose  of  life  seems  to  be  introduced  to  glorify  the 
not  less  determined  than  the  youth,  hero  of  the  work,  for  it  does  not  indi- 
She  believes  herself  to  have  an  outdoor  cate  any  permanent  change  in  the  social 
vocation  in  the  glen,  and  above  all  an  ideas  of  Mr.  Wendover,  but  only  in  his 
indoor  vocation  in  her  family,  of  which  relations  to  his  clergyman, 
she  is  the  single  prop.  A  long  battle  of  There  is,  however,  made  ready  for 
love  ensues,  fought  out  with  not  less  him  a  superlative  revenge.  Robert  has 
ability,  and  with  even  greater  tenacity,  enjoyed  the  use  of  his  rich  library,  and 
than  the  remarkable  conflict  of  intellects,  the  two  hold  literary  communications, 
carried  on  by  correspondence,  which  but  with  a  compact  of  silence  on  matters 
ended  in  the  marriage  between  Mr.  and  of  belief.  This  treaty  is  honorably  ob- 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  The  resolute  tension  of  served  by  the  Squire.  But  the  clergy - 
the  two  minds  has  many  phases  ;  and  a  man  invites  his  fate.*  Mr.  Wendover 
double  crisis,  first  of  refusal,  secondly  makes  known  to  him  a  great  design  fir 
of  acceptance.  This  part  of  the  narra-  a  “History  of  Testimony,"  f  worked 
tive,  wrought  out  in  detail  with  singular  out  through  many  centuries.  The  book 
skill,  will  probably  be  deemed  the  most  speaks  indeed  of  "  the  long  wrestle"  if 
successful,  the  m  )st  normal,  of  the  the  two  men,  and  the  like.!  But  of 
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Eltmere’s  wrestling  there  it  no  other 
trace  or  sign.  What  weapons  the  Rec¬ 
tor  wielded  for  his  faith,  what  strokes 
he  struck,  has  not  even  in  a  single  line 
been  recorded.  The  discourse  of  the 
Squire  points  out  that  theologians  are 
men  who  decline  to  examine  evidence, 
that  miracles  are  the  invention  of  credu¬ 
lous  ages,  that  the  preconceptions  suffi¬ 
ciently  explain  the  results.  He  wins  in 
a  canter.  There  cannot  surely  be  a 
more  curious  contrast  than  that  between 
the  real  battle,  fought  in  a  hundred 
rounds,  between  Elsmere  and  Catherine 
on  marriage,  and  the  fictitious  battle 
between  Elsmere  and  the  Squire  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  where  the  one  side 
is  a  paean,  and  the  other  a  blank.  A 
great  creed,  with  the  testimony  of  eigh¬ 
teen  centuries  at  its  back,  cannot  find 
an  articulate  word  to  say  in  its  defence, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  scheme  of  belief 
shatters  also,  and  of  right,  the  highly 
ordered  scheme  of  life  that  had  nestled 
in  the  Rectory  of  Murewell,  as  it  still 
does  in  thousands  of  other  English  par¬ 
sonages. 

It  is  notable  that  Elsmere  seeks,  in 
this  conflict  with  the  Squire,  no  aid  or 
counsel  whatever.  He  encounters  in¬ 
deed  by  chance  Mr.  Newcome,  a  Ritual¬ 
istic  clergyman,  whom  the  generous 
sympathies  of  t^e  authoress  place  upon 
the  roll  of  his  friends.  But  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Newcome  offers  no  help 
to  his  understanding.  It  is  this 

Trample  on  yourself.  Pray  down  the  de¬ 
mon,  fast,  scourge,  kill  the  boidy,  that  the  soul 
may  live.  What  are  we  miserable  worms,  that 
we  should  defy  the  Most  HiRh,  that  we  should 
set  our  wretched  faculties  against  His  Omnipo¬ 
tence.* 

Mr.  Newcome  appears  everywhere  as 
not  only  a  respectable  but  a  remarkable 
character.  But  as  to  what  he  says  here, 
how  much  does  it  amount  to  ?  Consid¬ 
ered  as  a  medicine  for  a  mind  diseased, 
for  an  unsettled,  dislocated  soul,  is  it 
less  or  more  than  pure  nonsense  ?  In 
the  work  of  an  insidious  non-believer,  it 
would  be  set  down  as  part  of  his  fraud. 
Mrs.  Ward  evidently  gives  it  in  absolute 
good  faith.  It  is  one  in  a  series  of  indi¬ 
cations,  by  which  this  gifted  authoress 
conveys  to  us  what  appears  to  be  her 
thoroughly  genuine  belief  that  historical 
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Christianity  has,  indeed,  broad  grounds 
and  deep  roots  in  emotion,  but  in  reason 
none  whatever. 

The  revelation  to  the  wife  is  terrible  ; 
but  Catherine  clings  to  her  religion  on  a 
basis  essentially  akin  to  that  of  New- 
come  ;  and  the  faith  of  these  eighteen 
centuries,  and  of  the  prime  countries  of 
the  world, 

Bella,  immortal,  benefica 
Fede,  ai  trionfi  avvczia,* 

is  dismissed  without  a  hearing. 

For  my  own  part,  I  humbly  retort  on 
Robert  Elsmere.  Consider^  intellec¬ 
tually,  his  proceedings  in  regard  to  belief 
appear  to  me,  from  the  loginning  as 
well  as  in  the  downward  process,  to 
present  dismal  gaps.  But  the  emo¬ 
tional  part  of  his  character  is  complete, 
nay  r^undant.  There  is  no  moral 
weakness  or  hesitation.  There  rises  up 
before  him  the  noble  maxim,  assigned 
to  the  so-called  Mr.  Grey  (with  whom 
he  has  a  consultation  of  foregone  con¬ 
clusions),  Conviction  is  the  conscience 
of  the  mind.” 

He  renounces  his  parish  and  his  or¬ 
ders.  He  still  believes  in  God,  and  ac¬ 
cepts  the  historical  Christ  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  man,  good  among  the  good,  but  a 
primus  inter  fares.  Passing  through  a 
variety  of  stages,  he  devotes  himself  to 
the  religion  of  humanity  ;  reconciles  to 
the  new  gospel,  by  shoals,  skilled  arti¬ 
sans  of  London  who  had  bnn  totally  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  old  one  ;  and  nobly 
kills  himself  with  overwork,  passing 
away  in  a  final  flood  of  light.  He 
founds  and  leaves  behind  him  the  New 
Christian  Brotherhood  *'  of  Elgood 
Street ;  and  we  are  at  the  close  apprised, 
with  enthusiastic  sincerity,  that  this  is 
the  true  effort  of  the  race,t  and 

Others  I  doubt  not,  if  not  we. 

The  issue  of  our  toils  shall  see. 

Who  can  grudge  to  this  absolutely  pure- 
minded  and  very  distinguished  writer 
the  comfort  of  having  at  last  found  the 
true  specific  for  the  evils  and  miseries 
of  the  world  ?  None  surely  who  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  known  to  proclaim  itself  the  Church 
of  the  future,  or  who  happen  to  know 
that  Bunsen,  when  in  1841  he  had  pro- 

♦  Manzoni's  Cinque  Maggio. 
f  iii.  41 1  ;  comp.  276. 
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cured  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of 
Jerusalem,  suggested  in  private  corre¬ 
spondence  his  hope  that  this  might  be 
the  Church  which  would  meet  the  glori- 
6ed  Redeemer  at  His  coming. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  revert  to  the 
Squire.  Himself  the  ftoTpa  nen/tu^vrj^ 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  destinies  in  the 
book,  he  is  somewhat  unkindly  treated  ; 
his  mind  at  length  gives  way,  and  a 
darkling  veil  is  drawn  over  ihe  close. 
Here  seems  to  be  a  little  literary  intoler¬ 
ance,  something  even  savoring  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  test.  Robert  Elsmere  stopped 
in  the  downward  slide  at  theism,  and  it 
calms  and  glorifies  his  death-bed.  But 
the  Squire  had  not  stopped  there.  He 
had  said  to  Elsmere,*  “You  are  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Blacks.  All 
this  theistic  philosophy  of  yours  only 
means  so  much  grist  to  their  mill  in  the 
end.”  But  the  great  guide  is  dismissed 
from  his  guiding  office  as  summarily  as 
all  other  processes  are  conducted,  which 
are  required  by  the  purpose  of  the 
writer.  Art  everywhere  gives  way  to 
purpose.  Elsmere  no  more  shows  cause 
for  his  theism  than  he  had  shown  it 
against  his  Christianity.  Why  was  not 
Mr.  Wendover  allowed  at  least  the  con¬ 
solations  which  gave  a  satisfaction  to 
David  Hume  ? 

Not  yet,  however,  may  I  wholly  part 
from  this  sketch  of  the  work.  It  is  so 
large  that  much  must  be  omitted.  But 
there  is  one  limb  of  the  plan  which  is 
peculiar.  Of  the  two  sisters  not  yet 
named,  one,  Agnes  by  name,  appears 
only  as  quasi-chaperon  or  as  “  dummie.” 
But  Rose,  the  third,  has  beauty,  the  gift 
of  a  musical  artist,  and  quick  and  plastic 
social  faculties.  Long  and  elaborate 
love  relations  are  developed  between 
her  and  the  fwo-curanie  tutor  and  friend, 
Mr.  Langham.  Twice  she  is  fairly  em¬ 
barked  in  passion  for  him,  and  twice  he 
jilts  her.  Still  she  is  not  discouraged, 
and  she  finally  marries  a  certain  Flax- 
man.  an  amiable  but  somewhat  manu¬ 
factured  character.  From  the  standing 
point  of  art,  can  this  portion  of  the 
book  fail  to  stir  much  misgiving  ?  We 
know  from  Shakespeare  how  the  loves 
of  two  sisters  can  be  comprised  with¬ 
in  a  single  play.  But  while  the  drama 
requires  only  one  connected  action,  the 
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novel,  and  eminently  this  novel,  aims 
rather  at  the  exhibition  of  a  life  :  and 
the  reader  of  these  volumes  may  be  apt 
to  say  that  in  working  two  such  lives,  as 
those  of  Catherine  and  Rose,  through 
so  many  stages,  the  authoress  has  de¬ 
parted  from  previous  example,  and  has 
loaded  her  ship,  though  a  gallant  one, 
with  more  cargo  than  it  will  bear. 

It  may  indeed  be  that  Mrs.  Ward  has 
been  led  to  charge  her  tale  with  such  a 
weight  of  matter  from  a  desire  to  give 
philosophical  completeness  to  her  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  main  springs  of  action 
which  mark  the  life  of  the  period.  For 
in  Robert  Elsmere  we  have  the  tempered 
but  aggressive  action  of  the  sceptical  in¬ 
tellect  ;  in  Catherine  the  strong  reaction 
against  it ;  in  Rose  the  art-life  ;  and  in 
Ingham  the  literary  and  cultivated  in¬ 
difference  of  the  time.  The  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  such  a  picture  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  without  withdrawing  the  objec¬ 
tion  that,  as  a  practical  result,  the  cargo 
is  too  heavy  for  the  vessel. 

Apart  from  this  question,  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  pass  without  a  protest  the  double 
jilt  ?  Was  Rose,  with  her  quick  and 
self-centred  life,  a  well-chosen  corpus 
vile  upon  whom  to  pass  this  experiment  ? 
More  broadly,  though  credible  perhaps 
for  a  man,  is  such  a  process  in  any  case 
possible  by  the  laws  of  art  for  a  woman  ? 
Does  she  not  violate  the  first  conditions 
of  her  nature  in  exposing  herself  to  so 
piercing  an  insult  ?  An  enhancement 
of  delicate  self-resp>ect  is  one  among  the 
compensations,  which  Providence  has 
supplied  in  woman,  to  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  in  some  ruder  kinds  of 
strength. 

Again,  I  appeal  to  the  laws  of  art 
aeainst  the  final  disposal  of  Catherine. 
Having  much  less  of  ability  than  her 
husband,  she  is  really  drawn  with  great¬ 
er  force  and  truth  ;  and  possesses  so 
firm  a  fibre  that  when,  having  been  bred 
in  a  school  of  some  intolerance,  she  be¬ 
gins  to  blunt  the  edge  of  her  resistance, 
and  to  tolerate  in  divers  ways,  without 
adopting,  the  denuded  system  of  her 
husband,  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  key¬ 
note  of  her  character  is  being  tampered 
with.  After  his  death,  the  discords 
become  egregious.  She  remains,  as  she 
supposes,  orthodox  and  tenaciously 
Evangelical.  But  every  knee  must  be 
made  to  bow  to  Elsmere.  So  she  does 
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not  return  to  the  northern  valley,  and  poetic  office  of  projecting  character  on 
her  mother's  declining  age,  but  in  Lon-  the  canvas.  If  there  be  truth  in  this 
don  devotes  her  week-days  to  carrying  novel  and  interesting  suggestion,  we 
on  the  institutions  of  charity  he  had  cannot  wonder  at  finding  the  result  ex- 
founded  on  behalf  of  his  new  religion,  hibited  in  Robert  Elsmere,  for  never  was 
He  had  himself  indignantly  remonstrated  a  book  written  with  greater  persistency 
with  some  supposed  clergyman,  who,  in  and  intensity  of  purpose.  Every  page 
the  guise  of  a  Broad  Churchman,  at  of  its  principal  narrative  is  adapted  and 
once  held  Elsmere’s  creed  and  dis-  addressed  by  Mrs.  Ward  to  the  final 
charged  externally  the  office  of  an  An-  aim  which  is  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh 
glican  priest.  He  therefore  certainly  is  of  her  flesh.  This  aim  is  to  expel  the 
not  responsible  for  having  taught  her  to  preternatural  element  from  Christianity, 
believe  the  chasm  between  them  was  a  to  destroy  its  dogmatic  structure,  yet  to 
narrow  one.  Yet  she  leaps  or  steps  keep  intact  the  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
across  it  every  Sunday,  attending  her  suits.  The  Brotherhood  presented  to 
church  in  the  forenoon,  and  looming  as  us  with  such  sanguine  hopefulness  is  a 
regularly  every  afternoon  in  the  temple  "  Christian”  brotherhood,  but  with  a 
of  the  New  Brotherhood.  Here  surely  Christianity  emptied  of  that  which 
the  claims  of  system  have  marred  the  Christians  believe  to  be  the  soul  and 
work  of  art.  Characters  might  have  springhead  of  its  life.  For  Christianity 
been  devised  whom  this  see-saw  would  in  the  established  Christian  sense,  is  the 
have  suited  well  enough  ;  but  for  the  presentation  to  us  not  of  abstract  dog- 
Catherine  of  the  first  volume  it  is  an  un-  mas  for  acceptance,  but  of  a  living  and 
mitigated  solecism  ;  a  dismal,  if  not  a  Divine  Person,  to  whom  they  are  to 
even  a  degrading  compromise.  be  united  by  a  vital  incorporation.  It 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  women  is  the  reunion  to  God  of  a  nature  severed 
of  the  book  are  generally  drawn  with  from  God  by  sin,  and  the  process  is  one, 
mote  felicity  than  the  men.  As  a  work  not  of  teaching  lessons,  but  of  impart- 
of  art.  Rose  is  in  my  view  the  most  sue-  ing  a  new  life,  with  its  ordained  equip- 
cessful  of  the  women,  and  among  the  ment  of  gifts  and  powers, 
men  the  Squire.  With  the  Squire  Mrs.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  a  complete  mistake 
Ward  is  not  in  sympathy,  for  he  destroys  to  suppose,  as  appears  to  be  the  suppo- 
too  much,  and  he  does  nothing  but  de-  sition  of  this  remarkable  book,  that  all 
stroy.  She  cannot  be  in  sympathy  with  which  has  to  be  done  with  Scripture,  in 
Rose  ;  for  Rose,  who  is  selfishly  and  order  to  effect  the  desired  transforms- 
heartlessly  used,  is  herself  selfish  and  tion  of  religion,  is  to  eliminate  from  it 
heartless  ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  miraculous  element  Tremendous 
she  has  grown  up  in  immediate  contact  as  is  the  sweeping  process  which  extrudes 
with  a  noble  elder  sister,  and  yet  has  the  Resurrection,  there  is  much  else, 
not  caught  a  particle  of  nobleness,  as  which  is  in  no  sense  miraculous,  to  ex¬ 
well  as  in  view  of  an  infirm  mother  to  trude  along  with  it.  The  Procession  of 
whom  she  scarcely  gives  a  care.  On  Palms,  for  example,  is  indeed  pro- 
the  other  hand,  in  her  Robert,  who  has  foundly  significant,  but  it  is  in  no  way 
all  Mrs.  Ward’s  affection  and  almost  miraculous.  Yet,  in  any  consistent  his- 
her  worship,  and  who  is  clothed  with  a  tory  of  a  Robert  Elsmere's  Christ,  there 
perfect  panoply  of  high  qualities,  she  could  be  no  Procession  of  Palms.  Un¬ 
appears  to  be  less  successful  and  more  less  it  be  the  healing  of  the  ear  of  Mal- 
artificiaL  In  the  recently  published  chus,  there  is  not  a  miraculous  event 
correspondence*  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  between  the  cominencement  of  the  Pas- 
who  was  by  no  means  given  to  paradox,  sion  and  the  Crucifixion  itself.  Yet  the 
we  are  told  that  great  earnestness  of  notes  of  a  superhuman  majesty  over¬ 
purpose  and  strong  adhesive  sympathies  spread  the  whole.  We  talk  of  all  relig- 
in  an  author  are  adverse  to  the  freedom  ions  as  essentially  one  ;  but  what  relig¬ 
and  independence  of  treatment,  the  dis-  ion  presents  to  its  votaries  such  a  tale 
embarrassed  movement  of  the  creative  as  this  ?  Bishop  Temple,  in  his  ser- 
hand,  which  are  required  in  the  supreme  mons  at  Rugby,  has  been  among  the 

— - — - -  later  teachers  who  have  shown  how  the 

*  P.  17.  whole  behavior  of  our  Lord,  in  this  ex- 
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tremity  of  Hit  abatemenl,  seems  more 
than  erer  to  transcend  all  hnman  limits, 
and  to  exhibit  without  arguing  His  Di- 
Tinity.  The  parables,  again,  are  not 
less  refractory  than  the  miracles,  and 
must  disappear  along  with  them  :  for 
what  parables  are  there  which  are  not 
built  upon  the  idea  of  His  unique  and 
transcendent  office  ?  The  Gospel  of 
Saint  John  has  much  lets  of  miracle 
than  the  Synoptics ;  but  it  must,  of 
course,  descend  from  its  pedestal,  in  all 
that  is  most  its  own.  And  what  is 
gained  by  all  this  condemnation,  until 
we  get  rid  of  the  Baptismal  formula  ?  It 
is  a  question  not  of  excision  from  the 
gospels,  but  of  tearing  them  into  shreds. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  the  parts 
which  remain,  or  which  remain  legible, 
are  vital  parts  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
to  say  that  there  may  remain  vital  organs 
of  a  man,  after  the  man  himself  has 
been  cut  in  pieces. 

I  have  neither  space  nor  capacity  at 
command  for  the  adequate  discussion 
of  the  questions,  which  shattered  the 
faith  of  Robert  Elsmere  :  whether  mir¬ 
acles  can  happen,  and  whether  an  uni¬ 
versal  preconception”  in  their  favor  at 
the  birth  of  Christianity  “  governing  the 
work  of  all  men  of  all  schools,”  *  ade¬ 
quately  accounts  for  the  place  which  has 
l^n  given  to  them  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  available  proofs  of  the  Divine 
Mission  of  our  Lord.  But  I  demur  on 
all]  the  points  to  the  authority  of  the 
Squire,  and  even  of  Mr.  Grey. 

The  impossibility  of  miracle  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  appears  to  claim  for  its  basis 
the  results  of  physical  inquiry.  They 
point  to  unbroken  sequences  in  materisd 
nature,  and  refer  every  phenomenon  to 
its  immediate  antecedent  as  adequate  to 
its  orderly  production.  But  the  appeal 
to  these  great  achievements  of  our  time 
is  itself  disorderly,  for  it  calls  upon  nat¬ 
ural  science  to  decide  a  question  which 
lies  beyond  its  precinct.  There  is  an 
extraneous  force  of  will  which  acts  upon 
matter  in  derogation  of  laws  purely  phys¬ 
ical,  or  alters  the  balance  of  th<^  laws 
among  themselves.  It  can  be  neither 
philosophical  nor  scientific  to  proclaim 
the  impossibility  of  miracle,  until  phi¬ 
losophy  or  science  shall  have  determined 
a  limit,  beyond  which  this  extraneous 
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force  of  will,  so  familiar  to  our  experi¬ 
ence,  cannot  act  upon  of  defiect  the  nat¬ 
ural  order.  • 

Next,  as  to  that  avidity  for  miracle, 
which  is  supposed  by  the  omniscient 
Squire  to  account  for  the  invention  of 
it  Let  it  be  granted,  for  argument’s 
sake,  that  if  the  Gospel  had  been  in¬ 
tended  only  for  the  Jews,  they  at  least 
were  open  to  the  imputation  of  a  biassing 
and  blinding  appetite  for  signs  and  won¬ 
ders.  But  scarcely  had  the  Christian 
scheme  been  established  among  the  Jews, 
when  it  began  to  take  root  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  these  Gentiles,  who  detested  and 
despised  the  Jewish  race,  had  any  pre¬ 
disposition  to  receive  a  religion  at  their 
hands  or  upon  their  authoiity.  Were 
they  then,  during  the  century  which  sue-* 
ceeded  our  Lord’s  birth,  so  swayed  by  a 
devouring  thirst  for  the  supernatural  as 
to  account  for  the  early  reception,  and 
the  steady  if  not  rapid  growth,  of  the 
Christian  creed  among  them  ?  The 
statement  of  the  Squire,  which  carries 
Robert  Elsmere,  is  that  the  preconcep¬ 
tion  in  favor  ot  miracles  at  the  period 
”  governed  the  work  of  all  men  of  all 
schools."*  A  most  gross  and  palpable 
exaggeration.  In  philosophy  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  school  was  atheistic,  the  Stoic 
school  was  ambiguously  theistic,  and 
doubt  nestled  in  the  Academy.  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  little  direct  contact  with 
these  schools,  but  they  acted  on  the 
tone  of  thought,  in  a  manner  not  favor¬ 
able  but  adverse  to  the  preconception. 

Meantime  the  power  of  religion  was 
in  decay.  The  springs  of  it  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  mind  and  heart  were  weakened.  A 
deluge  of  profligacy  had  gone  far  to  de¬ 
stroy,  at  Rome,  even  the  external  habit 
of  public  worship  ;  and  Horace,  himself 
an  indiflerentiat.f  denounces  the  neglect 
and  squalor  of  the  temples  ;  while  fur¬ 
ther  on  we  have  the  stern  and  emphatic 
testimony  of  Juvenal 

Esse  aliquid  Manes,  et  subterranea  regna, 

Et  contum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
Nec  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondnm  sere  lav- 
antur.l 

The  age  was  not  an  age  of  faith,  among 
thinking  and  ruling  classes,  either  in 
natural  or  in  supernatural  religion. 


*  »•  *47. 
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There  had  been  indeed  a  wonderful 

erangelical  preparation"  in  the  sway 
of  the  Greek  language,  in  the  unifying 
power  of  the  Roman  State  and  Empire, 
and  in  the  utter  moral  failure  of  the 
grand  and  dominant  civilizations  ;  but 
not  in  any  virgin  soil,  yearning  for  the 
sun,  the  rain,  or  the  se^  of  truth. 

But  the  Squire,  treading  in  the  foot* 
prints  of  Gibbon’s  fifteenth  Chapter, 
leaves  it  to  be  understood  that,  in  the 
appeal  to  the  supernatural,  the  new  re* 
ligion  enjoyed  an  exclusive  as  well  as  an 
overpowering  advantage  ;  that  it  had  a 
patent  for  miracle,  which  none  could 
infringe.  Surely  this  is  an  error  even 
more  gross  than  the  statement  already 
cited  about  all  men  of  all  schools.  The 
supernatural  was  interwoven  with  the 
entire  fabric  of  the  religion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  State,  which,  if  weak  and  effete  as 
a  religious  discipline,  was  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  power  as  a  social  institution.  It 
stood,  if  not  on  faith  yet  on  nationality, 
on  tradition,  on  rich  endowments,  on 
the  deeply  interested  attachment  of  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  and  on  that  policy 
of  wide  conciliation,  which  gave  to  so 
many  creeds,  less  exclusive  than  the 
Christian,  a  cause  common  with  its  own. 

Looking  for  a  comprehensive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  miracles,  we  might  say  that  they 
constitute  a  language  of  heaven  em¬ 
bodied  in  material  signs,  by  which  com¬ 
munication  is  established  between  the 
Deity  and  man,  outside  the  daily  course 
of  nature  and  experience.  Distinctions 
may  be  taken  between  one  kind  of  mir¬ 
acle  and  another.  But  none  of  these 
are  distinctions  in  principle.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  alleged  to  be  the  offspring 
of  a  divine  power  committed  to  the 
hands  of  particular  men ;  sometimes 
they  are  simple  manifestations  uncon¬ 
nected  with  human  agency,  and  carrying 
with  them  their  own  meaning,  such  as 
the  healings  in  Bethesda ;  sometimes 
they  are  a  system  of  events  and  of  phe¬ 
nomena  subject  to  authoritative  and 
privileged  interpretation.  Miracle,  por¬ 
tent,  prodigy  and  sign  are  all  various 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely 
an  invasion  of  the  known  and  common 
natural  order  from  the  side  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  In  the  last-named  case,  there 
is  an  expression  of  the  authorized  human 
judgment  upon  it,  while  in  the  earlier 
ones  there  is  only  a  special  appeal  to  it. 


They  rest  upon  one  and  the  same  basis. 
We  may  assign  to  miracle  a  body  and  a 
soul.  It  has  for  its  body  something  ac¬ 
cepted  as  being  either  in  itself  or  in  its 
incidents  outside  the  known  processes 
of  ordinary  nature,  and  for  its  soul  the 
alleged  message  which  in  one  shape  or 
another  it  helps  to  convey  from  the 
Deity  to  man.  This  supernatural  ele¬ 
ment,  as  such,  was  at  least  as  familiar 
to  the  Roman  heathenism,  as  to  the 
Christian  scheme.  It  was  indeed  more 
highly  organized.  It  was  embodied  in 
the  regular  and  normal  practice  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  especially, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontifical 
college,  it  was  the  regular  and  standing 
business  of  the  augurs  to  observe,  re¬ 
port,  and  interpret  the  supernatural 
signs,  by  which  the  gods  gave  reputed 
instructions  to  men  outside  the  course 
of  nature.  Sometimes  it  was  by  strange 
atmospheric  phenomena  ;  sometimes  by 
physic^  prodigies,  as  when  a  woman 
produced  a  snake,*  or  a  calf  was  born 
with  its  head  in  its  thigh  ;t  whereupon, 
says  Tacitus,  secuta  haruspicum  interpre- 
tatio.  Sometimes  through  events  only 
preternatural  from  the  want  of  assignable 
cause,  as  when  the  statue  of  Julius 
Caesar,  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  turned 
itself  round  from  west  to  east.^  Some¬ 
times  with  an  approximation  to  the 
Christian  signs  and  wonders,  as  when 
Vespasiam  removed  with  spittle  the  tabes 
oculorum,  and  restored  the  impotent 
hand.§  It  does  not  readily  appear  why 
in  principle  the  Romans,  who  had  the 
supernatural  for  their  daily  food  in  a 
shape  sustained  by  the  unbroken  tradi¬ 
tion  of  their  country,  should  be  violently 
attracted  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  it 
from  a  despised  source,  and  in  a  manner 
less  formal,  less  organized,  and  less 
known.  In  one  important  way  we  know 
the  accepted  supernatural  of  the  Romans 
operated  with  direct  and  telling  power 
against  the  Gospel.  Si  cerium  stetit,  si 
terra  movit^  Christianas  ad  leones.  Or, 
in  the  unsuspected  language  of  Tacitus, 
dum  latius  metuitur,  trepidatione  vulgi, 
invalidus  quisque  obtriH.  When  the 
portents  were  unfavorable,  and  there 
was  fear  of  their  extension,  the  weak 
had  to  suffer  from  the  popular  alarms.  | 
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The  upshot  of  the  matter  then  appears 
to  be  something  like  this. 

The  lowly  and  despised  preachers  of 
Christian  portent  were  confronted  every* 
where  by  the  highborn  and  accomplished 
caste  sworn  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
familiar  from  centuries  of  tradition  with 
the  supernatural,  and  supported  at  every 
point  with  the  whole  force  and  influence 
of  civil  authority.  Nor  has  there  ever 
probably  been  a  case  of  a  contest  so  un¬ 
equal,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  this  world 
are  concerned.  Tainted  in  its  origin  by 
its  connection  with  the  detested  Juda* 
ism,  odious  to  the  prevailing  tone  by  its 
exclusiveness,  it  rested  originally  upon 
the  testimony  of  men  few,  poor  and  ig¬ 
norant,  and  for  a  length  of  time  no  hu¬ 
man  genius  was  enlisted  in  its  service, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Saint  Paul. 
All  that  we  of  this  nineteenth  century 
know,  and  know  so  well,  under  the 
name  of  vested  interests,  is  insignifleant 
compared  with  the  embattled  fortress 
that  these  humble  Christians  had  to 
storm.  And  the  Squire,  if  he  is  to  win 
the  day  with  minds  less  ripe  for  conver¬ 
sion  than  Robert  Elsmere,  must  pro¬ 
duce  some  other  suit  of  weapons  from 
his  armory. 

With  him  1  now  part  company,  as  his 
thoroughgoing  negation  parts  company 
with  the  hybrid  scheme  of  Mrs.  Ward. 
It  is  of  that  scheme  that  1  now  desire 
to  take  a  view  immediately  practical. 

In  a  concise  but  striking  notice  in  the 
Times  *  it  is  placed  in  the  category  of 
"  clever  attacks  upon  revealed  religion.” 
It  certainly  offers  us  a  substitute  for 
revealed  religion  ;  and  possibly  the 
thought  of  the  book  might  be  indicated 
in  these  words  :  ”  The  Christianity  ac¬ 
cepted  in  England  is  a  good  thing  ;  but 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
better.” 

It  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  described  as 
a  devout  attempt,  made  in  good  faith, 
to  simplify  the  difficult  mission  of  relig¬ 
ion  in  the  world  by  discarding  the  sup¬ 
posed  lumber  of  the  Christian  theology, 
while  retaining  and  applying,  in  their 
undiminished  breadth  of  scope,  the 
whole  personal,  social,  and  spiritual 
morality  which  has  now,  as  matter  of 
fact,  entered  into  the  patrimony  of 
Christendom  ;  and,  since  Christendom 
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is  the  dominant  piower  of  the  world,  into 
the  patrimony  of  the  race.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  indeed  to  conceive  a  more  religious 
life  than  the  later  life  of  Robert  Els¬ 
mere.  in  his  sense  of  the  word  religion. 
And  that  sense  is  far  above  the  sense  in 
which  religion  is  held,  or  practically  ap¬ 
plied,  by  great  multitudes  of  Christians. 
It  is,  however,  a  new  form  of  religion. 
The  question  is,  can  it  be  actually  and 
beneflcially  substituted  for  the  old  one. 
It  abolishes  of  course  the  whole  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture.  It  abolishes  also 
Church,  priesthood  or  ministry,  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  the  whole  established  ma¬ 
chinery  which  trains  the  Christian  as  a 
member  of  a  religious  society.  These 
have  been  regarded  by  fifty  generations 
of  men  as  wings  of  the  soul.  It  is  still 
required  by  Mrs.  Ward  to  fly,  and  to  fly 
as  high  as  ever  ;  but  it  is  to  fly  without 
wings.  For  baptism,  we  have  a  badge 
of  silver,  and  inscription  in  a  book.* 
For  the  Eucharist  there  is  at  an  ordinary 
meal  a  recital  of  the  fragment,  **  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me.”  The  chil¬ 
dren  respond,  ”  Jesus,  we  remember 
thee  always.”  It  is  hard  to  say  that 
prayer  is  retained.  In  the  Elgood  Street 
service  ”  it  is  rather  an  act  of  adoration 
and  faith,  than  a  ,'prayer  properly  so 
called,”  t  and  it  appears  that  memory 
and  trust  are  the  instruments  on  which 
the  individual  is  to  depend,  for  main¬ 
taining  his  communion  with  God.  It 
would  be  cuiious  to  know  how  the  New 
Brotherhood  is  to  deal  with  the  great 
mystery  of  marriage,  perhaps  the  truest 
touchstone  of  religious  revolution. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that 
in  the  great  duel  between  the  old  faith 
and  the  new,  as  it  is  fought  in  Robert 
Elsmere,  there  is  a  great  inequality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  arms.  Reason¬ 
ing  is  the  weapon  of  the  new  scheme  ; 
emotion  the  sole  resource  of  the  old. 
Neither  Catherine  nor  Newcome  have  a 
word  to  say  beyond  the  expression  of 
feeling  ;  and  it  is  when  he  has  adopted 
the  negative  side  that  the  hero  himself  is 
fully  introduced  to  the  faculty  of  argu¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  singular  arrangement, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who 
takes  a  generous  view  of  the  Christianity 
that  she  only  desires  to  supplant  by  an 
improved  device.  The  explanation  may 
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be  simple.  There  are  abundant  signs 
in  the  book  that  the  negative  speculat- 
ists  have  been  consulted  if  not  ran¬ 
sacked  ;  but  there  is  nowhere  a  sign 
that  the  authoress  has  made  herself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Christian  apologists, 
old  or  recent ;  or  has  weighed  the  evi¬ 
dences  derivable  from  the  Christian  his¬ 
tory  ;  or  has  taken  measure  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  the  doctrines  of  grace 
have  historically  stood  to  the  production 
of  the  noblest,  purest,  and  greatest  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Christian  ages.  If  such  be 
the  case,  she  has  skipped  lightly  (to  put 
it  no  higher)  over  vast  mental  spaces  of 
literature  and  learning  relevant  to  the 
case,  and  has  given  sentence  in  the 
cause  without  hearing  the  evidence. 

It  might  perhaps  be  not  unjust  to 
make  a  retort  upon  the  authoress,  and 
say  that  while  she  believes  herself  sim¬ 
ply  to  be  yielding  obedience  to  reason, 
her  movement  is  in  reality  impelled  by 
bias.  We  have  been  born  into  an  age 
when,  in  the  circles  of  literature  and 
science,  there  is  a  strong  antidogmatic 
leaning,  a  prejudice  which  may  largely 
intercept  the  action  of  judgment.  Partly 
because  belief  has  its  superstitions,  and 
the  detection  of  these  superstitions 
opens  the  fabric  to  attack,  like  a  breach 
in  the  wall  of  a  fortress  when  at  a  given 
point  it  has  been  stuffed  with  unsound 
material.  Partly  because  the  rapidity 
of  the  movement  of  the  time  predisposes 
the  mind  to  novelty.  Partly  because 
the  multiplication  of  enjoyments, 
through  the  progress  of  commerce  and 
invention,  enhances  the  materialism  of 
life,  strengthens  by  the  forces  of  habit 
the  hold  of  the  seen  world  upon  us,  and 
leaves  less  both  of  brain  power  and  of 
heart  power  available  for  the  unseen. 
Enormous  accretion  of  wealth  is  no 
more  deprived  of  its  sting  now,  than  it 
was  when  Saint  Paul  penrted  his  pro¬ 
foundly  penetrating  admonition  to  Tim¬ 
othy.*  And  when,  under  the  present 
conditions,  it  happens  that  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  personal  association  represents 
either  concentrated  hostility  or  hopeless 
diversity  in  religion,  there  may  be  hardly 
a  chance  for  firm  and  measured  belief. 
What  we  find  to  be  troublesome,  yet 
from  some  inward  protest  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  wholly  to  reject,  we  like  to  sim- 

*  I  Tim.  iv.  9. 
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plify  and  reduce  ;  and  the  instances  of 
good  and  devoted  men  who  are  averse 
to  dogma,  more  frequent  than  usual  in 
this  age,  are  powerful  to  persuade  us 
that  in  lightening  the  cargo  we  are  really 
securing  the  safe  voyage  of  the  ship. 

About  dogma  we  hear  dispute,  but  the 
laws  of  high  social  morality  no  specula¬ 
tion  is  disposed  to  question.  Why  not 
get  rid  of  the  disputable,  and  concen¬ 
trate  all  our  strength  on  grasping  the 
undisputed?”  We  may  by  a  little 
wresting  quote  high  authority  for  this 
recommendation.  ”  Whereto  we  have 
already  attained  ...  let  us  mind  the 
same  thing.  .  .  .  And  if  in  anything  ye  be 
otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal  even 
this  unto  you.”  *  It  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  how,  under  the  action  of  causes 
with  which  the  time  abounds,  pure  and 
lofty  minds,  wholly  guiltless  of  the  in¬ 
tention  to  impair  or  lower  the  motive 
forces  of  Christianity,  may  be  led  into 
the  snare,  and  may  even  conceive  a  proc¬ 
ess  in  itself  destructive  to  be,  on  the 
contrary,  conservative  and  reparatory. 

But  it  is  a  snare  none  the  less.  And 
first  let  us  recollect,  when  we  speak  of 
renouncing  Christian  dogma,  what  it  is 
that  we  mean.  The  germ  of  it  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  lies  in  the  formula,  Baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  f  This 
was  speedily  developed  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  :  the  Creed 
which  forms  our  confession  of  individual 
faith,  in  baptism  and  on  the  bed  of 
death.  Now  belief  in  God,  which  forms 
(so  to  speak)  the  first  great  limb  of  the 
Creed,  is  strictly  a  dogma,  and  is  on  no 
account,  according  to  Mrs.  Ward,  to  be 
surrendered.  But  the  second  and  great¬ 
est  portion  of  the  Creed  contains  twelve 
propositions,  of  which  nine  are  matters 
of  fact,  and  the  whole  twelve  have  for 
their  office  the  setting  forth  to  us  of  a 
Personage,  to  whom  a  great  dispensa¬ 
tion  has  been  committed.  The  third 
division  of  the  Creed  is  more  dogmatic, 
but  it  is  bound  down  like  the  second  to 
earth  and  fact  by  the  article  of  the 
Church,  a  visible  and  palpable  institu¬ 
tion.  The  principal  purely  dogmatic 
part  of  this  great  document  is  the  part 
which  is  to  be  retained.  And  we,  who 
accept  the  Christian  story,  are  entitled 

*  Phil.  iiL  15,  16.  f  Sc  Mate  xxviii.  19. 
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to  say,  that  to  extrude  from  a  history, 
tied  to  strictly  human  facts,  that  by 
which  they  beiome  a  standing  channel 
of  organic  connection  between  Deity 
and  humanity,  is  not  presumptively  a 
very  hopeful  mode  of  strengthening  our 
belief  in  God,  thus  deprived  of  its  props 
and  accessories.  The  chasm  between 
deity  and  the  human  soul,  over  which 
the  scheme  of  Redemption  has  thrown 
a  bridge,  again  yawns  beneath  our  feet, 
in  all  its  breadth  and  depth. 

Although  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  not 
put  prominently  forward  in  this  book, 
but  rather  the  broader  objection  to  su¬ 
pernatural  manifestations,  yet  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  real  hinge  of  the  entire 
question.  For,  if  Christ  be  truly  God, 
few  will  deny  that  the  exceptional  inci¬ 
dents,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  His 
appearance  upon  earth,  raise,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  no  new  difficulty.  Is  it  true, 
then,  that  Christians  have  been  so  di¬ 
vided  on  this  subject  as  to  promise  us  a 
return  of  peace  and  progress  by  its  elim¬ 
ination  ? 

To  answer  this  question  rightly,  we 
must  not  take  the  humor  of  this  or  that 
particular  time  or  country,  but  must  re¬ 
gard  the  Christian  system  in  its  whole 
extension,  and  its  whole  duration.  So 
regarding  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  asser* 
tion,  far  from  being  true,  is  glaringly 
untrue.  The  truth  in  rude  outline  is 
surely  this.  That  when  the  Gospel 
went  out  into  the  world,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  groups  of  controversies,  which 
progressively  arose  within  its  borders, 
was  that  which  concerned  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Object  of  worship.  That 
these  controversies  ran  through  the  most 
important  shapes,  which  have  been 
known  to  the  professing  Church  of 
later  years,  and  through  many  more. 
That  they  rose,  especially  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  such  a  height,  amid  the  con¬ 
flict  of  councils,  popes,  and  theologians, 
that  the  private  Christian  was  too  often 
like  the  dove  wandering  over  the  waters, 
and  seeking  in  vain  a  resting-place  for 
the  sole  of  his  foot.  That  the  whole 
mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  were 
given,  in  their  whole  st^'ength  and 
through  a  lengthened  period,  to  find 
some  solution  of  these  controversies. 
That  many  generations  passed  before 
Arianism  wholly  ceased  to  be  the  basis 
of  Christian  profession  in  spots  or  sec¬ 


tions  of  Christendom,  but  not  so' long 
before  the  central  thought  of  the  body 
as  a  whole  had  come  to  be  fixed  in  the 
form  of  what  has  ever  since,  and  now 
fur  over  fourteen  hundred  years,  been 
known  as  the  orthodox  belief.  The 
authority  of  this  tradition,  based  upon 
the  Scriptures,  has  through  all  that 
period  been  upheld  at  the  highest  point 
to  which  a  marvellous  continuity  and 
universality  could  raise  it.  It  was  not 
impeached  by  the  questioning  mind  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  scientific 
revolution,  which  opened  to  us  the  an¬ 
tipodes  and  the  solar  system,  did  not 
shake  it.  The  more  subtle  dangers  of 
the  Renaissance  were  dangers  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  whole,  but  not  to  this  great 
element  of  Christianity  as  a  part.  And 
when  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  stirred  every  coarse  human  pas¬ 
sion  as  well  as  every  fond  religions  inter¬ 
est  into  fury,  even  then  the  Nicenc  be¬ 
lief,  as  Mohler  in  his  Symbolik  has  so 
well  observed,  sat  undisturbed  in  a  re¬ 
gion  elevated  above  the  controversies  of 
the  time ;  which  only  touched  it  at 
points  so  exceptional,  and  comparatively 
so  obscure,  as  not  appreciably  to  qualify 
its  majestic  authority.  A  Christianity 
without  Christ  is  no  Christianity  ;  and  a 
Christ  not  divine  is  one  other  than  the 
Christ  on  whom  the  souls  of  Christians 
have  habitually  fed.  What  virtue,  what 
piety,  have  existed  outside  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  is  a  question  totally  distinct.  But 
to  hold  that,  since  the  great  controversy 
of  the  early  time  was  wound  up  at  Chal- 
cedon,  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Di¬ 
vinity  (which  draws  after  it  all  that 
Robert  Elsmere  would  excide),  has  gen¬ 
erated  the  storms  of  the  Christian  atmos¬ 
phere,  would  be  simply  an  historical  un¬ 
truth.  How  then  is  the  work  of  peace 
to  be  promoted  by  the  excision  from 
our  creed  of  that  central  tr.'th  on  which 
we  are  generally  agreed  ? 

The  onward  movement  of  negation  in 
the  present  day  has  presented  perhaps 
no  more  instructive  feature  than  this, 
that  the  Unitarian  persuasion  has,  in 
this  country  at  least,  by  no  means  thriven 
upon  it.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that,  in  the  process  of  dilapidation,  here 
would  have  been  a  point  at  which  the 
receding  tide  of  belief  would  have  rested 
at  any  rate  for  a  while.  But  instead  of 
this,  we  are  informed  that  the  numbers 
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of  professed  Unitarians  have  increased 
less  than  those  of  other  communions, 
and  less  than  the  natural  growth  of  the 
population.  And  we  find  Mrs.  Ward 
herself  describing  the  old  Unitarian 
scheme  *  as  one  wholly  destitute  of 
logic  ;  but  in  what  respect  she  improves 
upon  it  I  have  not  yet  perceived. 

In  order  to  invest  any  particular  prop- 
agandism  with  a  show  of  presumptive 
title  to  our  acceptance,  its  author  should 
be  able  to  refer  it  to  some  standard  of 
appeal  which  will  show  that  it  has  foun* 
dations  otherwise  than  in  mere  private 
judgment  or  active  imagination.  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  I  under¬ 
stand  to  be,  for  Mrs.  Ward,  of  no  value 
except  for  the  moral  precepts  they  con¬ 
tain.  Still  less  may  we  invoke  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
ethical  picture  is  more  checkered.  She 
finds  no  spell  in  the  great  moral  miracle 
(so  to  phrase  it)  of  the  Psalms  ;  nor  in 
the  marvellous  propaidtia  of  the  Jewish 
history,  so  strikingly  confirmed  by  re¬ 
cent  research  ;  in  the  Levitical  law,  the 
prophetic  teaching,  the  entire  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  temporal  promise  and  of  religious 
worship  and  instruction,  by  which  the 
Hebrew  race  was  kept  in  social  isolation 
through  fifteen  centuries,  as  a  cradle  for 
the  Redeemer  that  was  to  come.  She 
is  not  awakened  by  the  Christian  more 
than  by  the  Jewish  history.  No  way  to 
her  assent  is  opened  by  the  great  victory 
of  the  world’s  babes  and  striplings  over 
its  philosophers  and  scholars,  and  the 
serried  array  of  emperors,  aristocracies, 
and  statesmen,  with  their  elaborate  ap¬ 
paratus  of  organized  institutions.  All 
this  cogent  mass  of  human  testimony  is 
rendered,  1  admit,  on  behalf  .not  of  a 
vague  and  arbitrary  severance  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morals  from  the  roots  which  have 
produced  them,  but  of  what  we  term  the 
Christian  dogma,  that  is  to  say,  of  be¬ 
lief  in  God  supplemented  and  brought 
home  by  the  great  fact  of  Redemption, 
and  of  the  provision  made  through  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  the  perpetual  con¬ 
servation  and  application  of  its  living 
powers. 

And  it  must  be  observed  that,  in  ad¬ 
ducing  this  evidence  from  consent,  I 
make  no  assumption  and  beg  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  between  reformed  and  unre¬ 


formed  Christianity.  By  any  such  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  of  a  part,  I  should 
weaken  the  authority  and  betray  the 
sacred  cause  of  the  whole.  All  that 
can  be  said  or  shown  of  the  corruptions 
that  have  gathered  round  the  central 
scheme,  of  the  failure  rightly  to  divide 
the  word  of  truth,  of  the  sin  and  shame 
that  in  a  hundred  forms  have  belied  its 
profession,  affords  only  new  proof  of 
the  imperishable  vitality  that  has  borne 
so  much  disease,  of  the  buoyancy  of  the 
ark  on  whose  hull  has  grown  so  much 
of  excrescence  without  arresting  its 
course  through  the  waters.  And  again, 
the  concord  of  Christians  ever  since  the 
great  adjudication  of  the  fifth  century 
on  the  central  truth  has  acquired  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  weight  almost  incalculable, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  differed  so 
sharply  upon  many  of  the  propositions 
that  are  grouped  around  it. 

Without  doubt  human  testimony  is  to 
be  duly  and  strictly  sifted,  and  every 
defect  in  its  quantity  or  quality  is  to  be 
recorded  in  the  shape  of  a  deduction 
from  its  weight.  But  as  there  is  no 
proceeding  more  irreverent,  so  there  is 
none  more  strictly  irrational,  than  its 
wholesale  depreciation.  Such  depreci¬ 
ation  is  an  infallible  note  of  shallow  and 
careless  thinking,  for  it  very  generally 
implies  an  exaggerated  and  almost  ludi¬ 
crous  estimate  of  the  capacity  and  per¬ 
formances  of  the  present  generation,  as 
compared  with  those  which  have  pre¬ 
cede  it  Judges  in  our  own  cause, 
pleaders  with  nobody  to  reply,  we  take 
ample  note  of  every  comparative  advan¬ 
tage  we  possess,  but  forget  to  register 
deteriorating  and  disqualifying  influ¬ 
ences.  Not  less  commonly  is  our 
offence  avenged  by  our  own  inconsis¬ 
tency.  The  solemn  voice  of  the  ages, 
the  securus  judicat  orbis  Urrarum, 
amounts  simply  to  zero  for  Robert  Els- 
mere.  Yet  he  can  absolutely  surrender 
to  his  own  selected  pope  the  guidance 
of  his  understanding  ;  and  when  he  asks 
himself,  at  the  funeral  in  the  third  vol¬ 
ume,  whether  the  more  modest,  that  is 
the  emasculated,  form  of  human  hope  in 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  may  not  be 
”  as  real,  as  sustaining,”  as  the  old  one, 
his  reply  to  this  great  question  is — ”  Let 
Grey's  trust  answer  for  me.”  * 


*  1».  55. 
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This  great  buttress  of  the  old  religion, 
whatever  its  value,  is  then  withdrawn 
from  the  new  one,  which  starts  like 

a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean, 

accredited  by  a  successful  venture  among 
the  London  artisans,  who  differ  (so  we 
are  told)  not  only  from  the  classes 
above  and  beneath  them  in  the  metrop* 
olis,  as  to  their  disposition  to  accept 
the  Christian  doctrines,  but  from  their 
own  brethren  in  the  north.*  It  is  not, 
therefore,  on  testimony  that  the  Elsmere 
gospel  takes  its  stand.  Does  it,  then, 
stand  upon  philosophy,  upon  inherent 
beauty  and  fitness,  as  compared  with 
the  scheme  which  it  dismembers  and 
then  professes  to  replace  ?  Again,  be  it 
borne  in  mind  that  the  essence  of  the 
proposal  is  to  banish  the  supernatural 
idea  and  character  of  our  Lord,  but  to  im* 
bibe  and  assimilate  His  moral  teachings. 

Fiom  my  antiquated  point  of  view, 
this  is  simply  to  bark  the  tree,  and  then, 
as  the  death  which  ensues  is  not  imme* 
diate,  to  point  out  with  satisfaction  on 
the  instant  that  it  still  waves  living 
branches  in  the  wind.  We  have  before 
us  a  huge  larcenous  appropriation,  by 
the  modern  schemes,  of  goods  which  do 
not  belong  to  them-  They  carry  pea* 
cocks’  feathers,  which  adorn  them  for  a 
time,  and  which  they  cannot  reproduce. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  learn  whether  these 
broad  assumptions,  which  flow  out  of 
the  historic  testimony  of  the  Christian 
ages,  are  also  prompted  and  sustained 
by  the  reason  of  the  case. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  trace  pecul* 
iar  and  marked  types  of  human  char¬ 
acter  with  considerable  precision  to  their 
causes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Spartan 
type  of  character,  in  its  relation  to  the 
legislation  attributed  to  Lycurgus.  Or 
take,  again,  the  Jewish  type,  such  as  it 
is  presented  to  us  both  by  the  ancient 
and  the  later  history,  in  its  relation  to 
the  Mosaic  law  and  institutions.  It 
would  surely  have  been  a  violent  para¬ 
dox,  in  either  of  these  cases,  to  propose 
the  abolition  of  the  law,  and  to  assert  at 
the  same  time  that  the  character  would 
continue  to  be  exhibited,  not  only  spo¬ 
radically  and  for  a  time,  but  norm^ly 
and  in  permanence. 

These  were  restricted,  almost  tribal, 

*  iii.  159. 


systems.  Christianity,  though  by  no 
means  less  peculiar,  was  diffusive.  It 
both  produced  a  type  of  character 
wholly  new  to  the  Roman  world,  and  it 
fundamentally  altered  the  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  tone,  temper,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  that  world.  For  example,  it 
changed  profoundly  the  relation  of  the 
poor  to  the  rich,  and  the  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  obligations  of  the  rich  to  the  poor. 
It  abolished  slavery,  abolished  human 
sacrifice,  abolished  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  horrors.  It 
restored  the  position  of  woman  in  so¬ 
ciety.  It  proscribed  polygamy ;  and 
put  down  divorce,  absolutely  in  the 
West,  though  not  absolutely  in  the  East. 
It  made  peace,  instead  of  war,  the  nor¬ 
mal  and  presumed  relation  between  hu¬ 
man  societies.  It  exhibited  life  as  a 
discipline  everywhere  and  in  all  its  parts, 
and  changed  essentially  the  place  and 
function  of  suffering  in  human  experi¬ 
ence.  Accepting  the  ancient  morality 
as  far  as  it  went,  it  not  only  enlarged 
but  transfigured  its  teaching,  by  the  laws 
of  humility  and  of  forgiveness,  and  by  a 
law  of  purity  perhaps  even  more  new  and 
strange  than  these.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  speak  throughout  not  of 
such  older  religion  as  may  have  sub¬ 
sisted  in  the  lowly  and  unobserved 
places  of  human  life,  but  of  what 
stamped  the  character  of  its  strong¬ 
holds  ;  of  the  elements  which  made  up 
the  main  and  central  currents  of  thought, 
action,  and  influence,  in  those  places, 
and  in  those  classes,  which  drew  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  their  train.  All  this 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  it  was 
the  work  of  powers  and  principles  which 
persistently  asserted  themselves  in  de¬ 
spite  of  controversy,  of  infirmity,  and  of 
corruption  in  every  form  ;  which  recon¬ 
stituted  in  life  and  vigor  a  society  found 
in  decadence  ;  which  by  degrees  came 
to  pervade  the  very  air  we  breathe  ;  and 
which  eventually  have  beyond  all  dis¬ 
pute  made  Christendom  the  dominant 
portion,  and  Christianity  the  ruling 
power,  of  the  world.  And  all  this  has 
been  done,  not  by  eclectic  and  arbitrary 
fancies,  but  by  the  creed  of  the  Ho* 
moousion,  in  which  the  philosophy  of 
modern  times  sometimes  appears  to  find 
a  favorite  theme  of  ridicule.  But  it  is 
not  less  material  to  observe  that  the 
whole  fabiic,  social  as  well  as  personal. 
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rests  on  the  new  type  of  individual 
character  which  the  GtMpel  brought  into 
life  and  action  :  enriched  and  completed 
without  doubt  from  collateral  sources 
which  made  part  of  the  **  Evangelical 
preparation,”  but  in  its  central  essence 
due  entirely  to  the  dispensation,  which 
had  been  founded  and  wrought  out  in 
the  land  of  Judea,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  race.  What  right  have  we 
to  detach,  or  to  suppose  we  can  detach, 
this  type  of  personal  character  from  the 
causes  out  of  which  as  matter  of  history 
it  has  grown,  and  to  assume  that  with¬ 
out  its  roots  it  will  thrive  as  well  as  with 
them  ? 

For  Mrs.  Ward  is  so  firmly  convinced, 
and  so  affectionately  sensible,  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  excelleirce  cMf  the  Christian  type 
that  she  will  permit  no  abatement  from 
it,  though  she  thinks  it  can  be  cast  in  a 
mould  which  is  human  as  well  as,  nay, 
better  than,  in  one  which  is  divine.  Nor 
is  she  the  first  person  who,  in  renounc¬ 
ing  the  Christian  tradition,  has  reserved 
her  allegiance  to  Chtistian  morals  and 
even  sought  to  raise  their  standard. 
We  have,  for  instance,  in  America,  not 
a  person  only,  but  a  society,  which, 
while  trampling  on  the  Divinity  and  In¬ 
carnation  of  Christ,  not  only  accepts 
His  role  of  life,  but  pushes  evangelical 
counsels  into  absolute  precepts,  and  in¬ 
sists  upon  them  as  the  rule  of  life  for  all 
who  seek,  instead  of  abiding  in  the 
”  lower  floor  churches,”  to  be  Christians 
indeed.  “The  fundamental  principles 
of  Shakerism”  are  ”  virgin  purity,  non- 
resistance,  peace,  equality  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  oDspiottedness  from  the 
world.”  *  The  evidence  of  travellers 
appears  to  show  that  the  ideal  of  these 
projectors  has  to  a  certain  degree  been 
realized ;  nor  can  we  know  for  how 
many  years  an  eccentric  movement  of 
this  kind  will  endure  the  test  of  time 
without  palpably  giving  way.  The 
power  of  environment,  and  the  range  of 
idiosyncrasy,  suffice  to  generate,  espe¬ 
cially  in  dislocating  times,  all  sorts  of 
abnormal  combinations,  which  subsist, 
in  a  large  degree,  upon  forces  not  their 
own,  and  so  impose  themselves,  with  a 
show  of  authority,  upon  the  world. 


*  The  quotation  is  from  a  preface  to  Shaker 
SermoHt,  by  H.  L.  Eads,  Bishop  of  South 
Union,  Kentucky.  Fourth  edition,  1887. 


Let  us  return  to  the  point.  The 
Christian  type  is  the  product  and  the 
property  of  the  Christian  scheme.  No, 
says  the  objector,  the  improvements 
which  we  witness  are  the  offspring  of 
civilization.  It  might  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  point  out  that  the  civilization 
before  and  around  us  is  a  Christian  civ¬ 
ilization.  What  civilization  could  do 
without  Christianity  for  the  greatest 
races  of  mankind,  we  know  already. 
Philosophy  and  art,  creative  genius  and 
practical  energy,  had  their  turn  before 
the  Advent ;  and  we  can  register  the 
results.  I  do  not  say  that  the  great 
Greek  and  Roman  ages  lost — perhaps 
even  they  improved— the  ethics  of  meum 
and  iuum,  in  the  interests  of  the  leisured 
and  favored  classes  of  society,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  those  ethics  had  been 
in  archaic  times.  But  they  lost  the  hold 
which  some  earlier  races  within  their 
sphere  had  had  of  the  future  life.  They 
degraded,  and  that  immeasurably,  the 
position  of  woman.  They  effaced  from 
the  world  the  law  of  purity.  They  even 
carried  indulgence  to  a  worse  than  bes¬ 
tial  type ;  and  they  gloried  in  the 
achievement.^  Duty  and  religion,  in 
the  governing  classes  and  the  governing 
places,  were  absolutely  torn  asunder  ; 
and  self-will  and  self-worship  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  unquestioned  rule  of  life. 
It  is  yet  more  important  to  observe  that 
the  very  qualities  which  are  commended 
in  the  Beatitudes,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  which  form 
the  base  of  the  character  specifically 
Christian,  were  for  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  mind  the  objects  of  contempt. 
From  the  history  of  all  that  has  lain 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  Mediter¬ 
ranean  basin,  not  a  tittle  of  encourage¬ 
ment  can  be  drawn  for  the  ideas  of  those 
who  would  surrender  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  and  yet  retain  its  moral  and 
spiritual  fruits. 

Does  then  that  severance,  unsustained 
by  authority  or  by  experience,  commend 
itself  at  any  single  point  by  an  improved 
conformity  with  purely  abstract  princi¬ 
ples  of  philosophy  ?  and  is  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  better  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
the  needs  of  human  nature,  than  the 
old  ?  Does  it  better  correspond  with 
what  an  enlightened  reason  would  dic- 


*  See  for  instance  the  of  Lucian. 
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tate  as  the  best  provision  for  those 
needs  ?  Does  it  mitigate,  or  does  it  en¬ 
hance,  the  undoubted  difficulties  of  be¬ 
lief  ?  And  if  the  answer  must  be  given 
in  the  negative  to  both  these  inquiries, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  strange 
phenomenon  which  exhibits  to  us  pet- 
sons  sincerely,  nay  painfully,  desirous 
of  seeing  Divine  government  more  and 
more  accepted  in  the  world,  yet  enthu¬ 
siastically  busied  in  cutting  away  the 
best  among  the  props  by  which  that 
government  has  been  heretofore  sus¬ 
tained  ? 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  three 
questions,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
while  the  older  religions  made  free  use 
of  prodigy  and  portent,  they  employed 
these  instruments  for  political  rather 
than  moral  purposes  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  sum  total  of  such 
action  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of 
life  and  thought.  The  general  upshot 
was  that  the  individual  soul  felt  itself 
very  far  from  God.  Our  bedimmed  eye 
could  not  perceive  His  purity  ;  and  our 
puny  reach  could  not  find  touch  of  His 
vastness.  By  the  scheme  of  Redemp¬ 
tion,  this  sense  of  distance  was  removed. 
The  divine  perfections  were  reflected 
through  the  medium  of  a  perfect  hu¬ 
manity,  and  were  thus  made  near,  famil¬ 
iar,  and  liable  to  love.  The  great  all- 
pervading  law  of  human  sympathy  be¬ 
came  directly  available  for  religion,  and 
in  linking  us  to  the  Divine  Humanity, 
linked  us  by  the  same  act  to  God.  And 
this  not  for  rare  and  exceptional  souls 
adone,  but  for  the  common  order  of 
mankind.  The  direct  contact,  the  in¬ 
terior  personal  communion  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  God  was  re-established  :  for 
human  faculties,  in  their  normal  action, 
could  now  appreciate,  and  approach  to, 
what  had  previously  been  inappreciable 
and  unapproachable.  Surely  the  system 
I  have  thus  rudely  exhibited  was  ideally 
a  great  philosophy,  as  well  as  practically 
an  immeasurable  boon.  To  strike  out 
the  redemptive  clauses  from  the  scheme 
is  to  erase  the  very  feature  by  which 
it  'essentially  differed  from  all  other 
schemes  ;  and  to  substitute  a  didactic 
exhibition  of  superior  morality,  with  the 
rays  of  an  example  in  the  preterite  tense, 
set  by  a  dead  man  in  Judea,  for  that 
scheme  of  living  forces,  by  which  the 
powers  of  a  living  Saviour’s  humanity 
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are  daily  and  hourly  given  to  man,  un¬ 
der  a  charter  which  expires  only  with 
the  world  itself.  Is  it  possible  here  to 
discern,  either  from  an  ideal  or  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  anything  but 
depletion  and  impoverishment,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  spectral  for  a  living 
form  ? 

If  we  proceed  to  the  second  question, 
the  spectacle,  as  it  presents  itself  to  me, 
is  stranger  still.  Although  we  know 
that  James  Mill,  arrested  by  the  strong 
hand  of  Bishop  Butler,  halted  rather 
than  rested  for  awhile  in  theism  on  his 
progress  toward  general  negation,  yet 
his  case  does  not  supply,  nor  can  we 
draw  from  other  sources,  any  reason  to 
regard  such  a  position  as  one  which  can 
be  largely  and  permanently  held  against 
that  relentless  force  of  logic,  which  is 
ever  silently  at  work  to  assert  and  to 
avenge  itselL  The  theist  is  confronted, 
with  no  breakwater  between,  by  the 
awful  problem  of  moral  evil,  by  the 
mystery  of  pain,  by  the  apparent  anom¬ 
alies  of  waste  and  of  caprice  on  the  face 
of  creation  ;  and  not  least  of  all  by 
the  fact  that,  while  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  is  founded  on  the  free 
agency  of  man,  there  are  in  multitudes 
of  cases  environing  circumstances  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  will  which  seem  to  de¬ 
prive  that  agency,  called  free,  of  any 
operative  power  adequate  to  contend 
against  them.  In  this  bewildered  state 
of  things,  in  this  great  enigma  of  the 
world,  “  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Box- 
rah  ?  .  .  .  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in 
thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him 
that  treadeth  in  the  winefat  ?’  ’  *  There 
has  come  u|>on  the  scene  the  figure  of  a 
Redeemer,  human  and  divine.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  Incarnation  is  a 
marvel  wholly  beyond  our  reach,  and 
that  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  to¬ 
day  gives  serious  trouble  to  fastidious 
intellects.  But  the  difficulties  of  a 
baffled  understanding,  lying  everywhere 
around  us  in  daily  ex{>erience,  are  to  be 
expected  from  its  limitations  ;  not  so 
the  shocks  encountered  by  the  moral 
sense.  Even  if  the  Christian  scheme 
slightly  lengthened  the  immeasurable 
catalogue  of  the  first,  this  is  dust  in  the 
balance  compared  with  the  relief  it  fur- 


*  Is.  Ixiii.  I,  3. 
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nUhes  to  the  second  ;  in  supplying  the 
most  powerful  remedul  agency  ever 
known,  in  teaching  how  pain  may  be 
made  a  helper,  and  evil  transmuted  into 
good  ;  and  in  opening  clearly  the  vision 
of  another  world,  in  which  we  are 
taught  to  look  for  yet  larger  counsels  of 
the  Almighty  wisdom.  To  take  away, 
then,  the  agency  so  beneficent,  which 
has  to  softened  and  reduced  the  moral 
problems  that  lie  thickly  spread  around 
us,  and  to  leave  us  face  to  face,  with 
them  in  all  their  original  rigor,  is  to  en¬ 
hance  and  not  to  mitigate  the  difficulties 
of  belief. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  those  who  prefer  the  Pagan 
ideal,  or  who  cannot  lay  hold  on  the 
future  world,  or  who  labor  under  still 
greater  disadvantages,  should  put  aside 
as  a  whole  the  gospel  of  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  But  Mrs.  Ward  is  none  of 
these  ;  and  it  is  far  harder  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  mental  attitude,  or  the  mental 
consistency  at  least,  of  those  who  like 
her  desire  to  retain  what  was  mani¬ 
fested,  but  to  thrust  aside  the  manifest¬ 
ing  Person,  and  all  that  His  living  per¬ 
sonality  entails  :  or,  if  I  may  borrow  an 
Aristotelian  figure,  to  keep  the  accidents 
and  discard  the  substance.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  offer  a  solution  of  this  hard 
riddle.  But  there  is  one  feature  which 
almost  uniformly  marks  writers  whose 
mind  as  in  this  case  is  of  a  religious 
tone,  or  who  do  not  absolutely  exclude 
religion,  while  they  reject  the  Christian 
dogma  and  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
They  appear  to  have  a  very  low  estimate 
both  of  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
sin  :  of  its  amount,  spread  like  a  deluge 
over  the  world,  and  of  the  subtlety,  in¬ 
tensity,  and  virulence  of  its  nature.  I 
mean  a  low  estimate  as  compared  with 
the  mournful  denunciations  of  the  sacred 
writings,  or  with  the  language  especially 
of  the  later  Christian  Confessions. 
Now  let  h  be  granted  that,  in  interpret¬ 
ing  those  Confessions,  we  do  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  allow  for  the  enormous  differ¬ 
ences  among  human  beings — differences 
both  of  original  disposition,  and  of 
ripened  character.  We  do  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  take  account  of  the  fact  that, 
while  disturbance  and  degradation  have 
so  heavily  affected  the  mass,  there  are  a 
happy  few  on  whom  nature's  degeneracy 
has  but  lightly  laid  its  hand.  In  the 


biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Marsh  we  have 
an  illustration  apt  for  my  purpose. 
His  family  was  straitly  Evangelical. 
He  underwent  what  he  deemed  to  be 
conversion.  A  like-minded  friend  con¬ 
gratulated  his  mother  on  the  work  of 
Divine  grace  in  her  son.  But,  in  the 
concrete,  she  mildly  resented  the  re¬ 
mark,  and  replied  that  in  truth  “  Divine 
grace  would  find  very  little  to  do  in  her 
son  William.” 

In  the  novel  of  The  Unclassed  by  the 
author  of  Thyrsa,  which  like  Robert 
Elsmere  is  of  the  didactic  and  specula¬ 
tive  class,  the  leading  man-character, 
when  detailing  his  mental  history,  says 
that  '*  sin”  has  never  been  for  him  a 
word  of  weighty  import.  So  ingenuous 
a  confession  is  not  common.  1  remem¬ 
ber  but  one  exception  to  the  rule  that 
the  negative  writers  of  our  own  day 
have  formed,  or  at  least  have  exhibited, 
a  very  feeble  estimate  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  sin,  as  a  factor  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  man  and  of  the  world.  That 
exception  is  Amiel.  Mrs.  Ward  has 
prefixed  to  her  translation  of  his  re¬ 
markable  and  touching  work  an  Intro¬ 
duction  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extract : — 

His  Calvinistic  training  lingers  long  in  him  ; 
and  what  detaches  him  from  the  Hegelian 
school,  with  which  he  has  much  in  common,  is 
his  own  stronger  sense  of  personal  need,  his 
preoccupation  with  the  idea  of  sin.  He  speaks 
(says  M.  Renan  contemptuously)  of  sin,  of  sal¬ 
vation,  of  redemption  and  conversion,  as  if 
these  things  were  realities.  He  asks  me, 
“  What  does  M.  Renan  make  of  sin  ?**  “  Eh 

bien,  je  crois  que  je  le  supprime.” 

The  closing  expression  is  a  happy  one  : 
sin  is  for  the  most  part  suppressed. 

We  are  bound  to  believe,  and  I  for 
one  do  believe,  that  in  many  cases  the 
reason  why  the  doctrines  of  grace,  so 
profoundly  embedded  in  the  Gospel,  are 
dispensed  with  by  the  negative  writers 
of  the  day,  is  in  many  cases  because 
they  have  not  fully  had  to  feel  the 
need  of  them  :  because  they  have  not 
travelled  with  Saint  Paul  through  the 
dark  valley  of  agonizing  conflict,  or  with 
Dante  along  the  circles  downward  and 
the  hill  upward ;  because,  having  to 
bear  a  smadler  share  than  others  of  the 
common  curse  and  burden,  they  stagger 
and  falter  less  beneath  its  weight. 

But  ought  they  not  to  know  that  they 
are  physicians,  who  have  not  learned 
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the  principal  peril  of  the  patient's  case, 
and  whose  prescription  accordingly 
omits  the  main  requisite  for  a  cure. 
For  surely  in  this  matter  there  should 
be  no  mistake.  As  the  entire  Levitical 
institutions  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  to  impress  upon  the  Hebrew 
mind  a  deep  and  definite  idea  ot  sin,  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament  that  that 
portion  of  our  Lord's  work  was  so  to 
speak  ready-made.  But  He  placed  it  at 
the  foundation  of  His  great  design  for 
the  future.  “  When  the  Comforter  is 
come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin, 
and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg¬ 


ment.*'*  Mrs.  Ward  seeks,  and  even 
with  enthusiasm,  to  “  make  for  right¬ 
eousness  but  the  three  terms  compose 
an  organic  whole,  and  if  a  part  be  tom 
away  the  residue  will  bleed  to  death. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  have  only 
to  rest  in^the  real  though  but  partial 
consolation  that,  if  the  ancient  and  con¬ 
tinuous  creed  of  Christendom  has  slipped 
away  from  its  place  in  Mrs.  Ward’s  brill¬ 
iant  and  subtle  understanding,  it  has 
nevertheless  by  no  means  lost  a  true,  if 
unacknowledged,  hold  upon  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  her  heart. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


HEINRICH  HEINE.* 


The  life  of  Henri,  or  Heinrich,  Heine 
has  now  been  some  years  before  the 
public  in  its  completed  state.  Beyond 
all  question  the  supreme  wit  of  the  age, 
he  treated  all  its  great  questions  with  ab¬ 
solute  unreserve,  inexorable  truth,  entire 
competency,  and  a  magnanimous  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  right.  Banished  from  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  dying  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  he  was  at  war  with 
all  that  was  wrong,  and  in  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  all  that 
was  right  in  either.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  subtle,  and  sensitive  in¬ 
tellects  ever  created.  Dying  for  eight 
years  on  his  mattress  grave,”  he  was, 
meanwhile,  the  goal  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  foremost  spirits  of  his  day  ;  a 
true  and  complete  life  of  Heine  was, 
therefore,  a  thing  devoutly  to  be  looked 
for  by  all  lovers  of  progress. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  present  arti¬ 
cle  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  to 
give  the  leading  facts  of  this  life  of  his, 
and  to  glance  at  his  treatment  of  great 
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questions.  This  **  grandson  of  Goethe 
and  Voltaire,”  born  to  treat  with-  eter¬ 
nal  mockery  the  bad  and  used  up,  the 
absurd,  the  false,  and  the  ridiculous, 
was  really  anchored  fast  in  love  and 
truth.  His  writings  resemble  **  a  flask 
of  Oriental  peHumes,  choice  and 
strong,”  and  his  life  with  all  its  imper¬ 
fections  is  before  us. 

Henri  Heine  was  born  in  the  night  of 
the  ist  of  January,  1800,  and  so,  at  atll 
events,  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
century.  His  mother,  ”  Mistress  Betty 
Heine,”  daughter  of  an  eminent  Jewish 
physician,  had  received  one  of  those 
grand  scientific  and  literary  educations 
which  some  families  in  the  last  century 
bestowed  upon  their  daughters.  Aliens 
and  foreigners,  the  Jews  readily  became 
cosmopolitan  and  liberal.  She  loved 
France  in  its  great  authors,  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.  Her  people  and  religion  con¬ 
stituted  her  life  in  a  country  where 
”  Jews  and  swine  forbidden”  was  writ¬ 
ten  up  at  the  gates  of  Frankfort  and 
other  towns.  "  Promise  me,”  said  she 
to  her  children,  ”  to  settle  in  the  great 
capitals  of  great  countries,  but  always 
and  everywhere  be  German,  keep  a  Ger¬ 
man  heart  for  the  German  people.” 

Of  his  father,  Heine  writes  in  1854  : — 

“  He  was  of  all  human  beings  the  one  upon 
earth  I  have  loved  most.  It  often  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  had  to  dress  myself  hastily,  and  go  down 
to  the  great  room  as  I  used  to  do  when  a  boy. 
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He-  was  always  acctutomed  to  rise  early  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and  when  I  got 
up  1  usually  found  him  already  at  his  writing- 
desk,  where  he,  without  raising  his  eyes,  held 
out  his  hand  for  me  to  kiss  it — a  ^autifnl, 
finely  cut,  aristocratic  hand,  which  he  used  to 
wash  in  bran  of  almonds.  I  still  see  it  before 
me,  I  still  see  every  little  blue  vein  which  ran 
across  this  marble  white  hand.  Sometimes  the 
kissing  of  the  hand  was  not  all,  and  my  father 
look  me  between  his  knees  and  kissed  me  upon 
my  forehead  ;  one  morning  he  embraced  me 
with  unusual  tenderness  and  said,  ‘  I  have 
dreamt  something  beautiful  of  you,  and  1  am 
very  much  satisfied  with  you,  my  dear  Harry.' 
While  he  spoke  these  naive  words  a  smile 
played  round  his  lips  which  seemed  to  say  : 

‘  Let  Harry  be  ever  so  naughty  in  reality,  1 
will  nevertheless  dream  something  beautiful  of 
him,  so  that  nothing  may  prevent  me  from 
lo.'ing  him.’  ” 

Of  Heine’s  relations  with  his  mother 
many  yeais  later,  Alfred  Meissner  men¬ 
tions  the  following  : — 

“  Visiting  Heine  one  evening,  when  he  was 
just  dictating  a  letter  to  his  secretary,  I  asked 
to  whom  he  was  writing  :  he  replied,  '  To  my 
mother.’  ‘  Is  she  still  alive,  the  old  lady  who 
lives  by  the  Dammthur  ? '  *  Oh,  yes,*  said  he, 

*  it  is  true  she  is  old,  sick,  and  weak,  but  she 
has  still  the  warm  heart  of  a  mother.’  ‘  And 
you  write  often  to  her  ?  ’  *  Regularly,  every 

month.’  ‘  How  unhappy  she  must  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  condition  !  ’  ‘  Oh,  as  regards 
that,  there  exists  between  us  a  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement.  My  mother  believes  me  to  be 
wetland  healthy.  She  reads  no  newspapers. 

1  write  often  to  her,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  a 
merry  humor,  and  then  she  is  happy.  That  a 
son  can  be  as  sick  and  miserable  as  I  am,  no 
mother  would  believe.’  After  this  Heine  be¬ 
came  silent,  and  my  soul  was  deeply  moved, 
when,  from  his  bed  of  torture,  where  he  lay 
for  long  years,  I  saw  him  seal  and  send  off  to 
the  post  his  letter,  which  was  full  of  consoling 
news  and  assumed  serenity.” 

Heine  made  his  first  verses  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  formed  the  habit  of 
woiking  at  night  in  the  cold.  The  old 
cook  connived  at  this  and  furnished  him 
with  candles,  and  when  Henri  quarrelled 
with  her,  she  denounced  him  to  his  par¬ 
ents  as  given  to  say  whatever  he  thought 
— porti  h  dire  tout  ce  qu  il  pensait. 

In  1819  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Bonn,  and,  besides  his  father’s  allow¬ 
ance,  he  got  500  thalers  a  year  from  his 
uncle,  but  was  always  rather  straitened, 
his  purse  being  open  to  his  rather  too 
willing  comrades  ;  moreover,  he  loved 
fine  linen,  and  dressed  with  exquisite 
taste.  He  wore  lace  ruffles  of  irre¬ 
proachable  elegance,  and  his  little  hands 
rivalled  their  whiteness.  His  eyes 


sparkled  with  the  tenderest  blue.  His 
nose  was  Greek,  and  his  mouth  large, 
with  sensuous  lips,  and  the  cynical 
smile  of  sarcasm  was  already  there. 

There  was  at  Gdttingen  a  tavern  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  students.  A  very  fine 
girl  acted  as  waitress  with  charming 
grace  and  perfect  propriety  :  with  her 
Henri  loved  to  talk  and  laugh,  and  one 
day  he  ventured  to  seize  her  round  the 
waist  and  to  embrace  her,  but  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  so  high  an  air  that  he  apolo¬ 
gized  and  went  out.  He  did  not  return 
for  a  month,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the 
girl  approached  him  smiling,  with  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  saying,  **  Monsieur 
Heine,  you  are  not  like  the  other  stu¬ 
dents,  you  are  celebrated  like  their  pro¬ 
fessors.  I  have  read  your  poems,  and 
know  them  by  heart.  Embrace  me  if 
you  like,”  said  she,  presenting  her 
cheeks,  ”  work  well,  and  give  us  some 
more  poetry.” 

On  Heine’s  return  to  Gottingen  from 
his  walk  through  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
he  set  to  work  at  the  Harzreise^  which 
must  have  startled  readers  who  were 
used  to  ordinary  German  prose.  He 
explains  therein  that  the  business  of 
the  university  beadles  was  to  prevent 
duels,  and  to  keep  up  a  quarantine 
against  ideas  which  might  be  smuggled 
in  by  private  tutors  ;  that  the  town  was 
renowned  for  its  sausages  and  univer¬ 
sity,  and  contained  999  hre-stoves,  a 
few  churches,  and  a  cellar  where  the 
beer  was  good  ;  that  the  river  is  so 
broad  that  in  places  it  takes  a  good  run 
to  jump  over  it ;  that  the  Inhabitants 
are  divided  into  students,  professors, 
Philistines,  and  animals,  not  distinctly 
separated — the  last  being  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  He  protests  against  Mark's 
Guide  for  not  having  refuted  the  false 
notion  that  the  ladies  there  have  large 
feet,  and  has  himself  worked  terribly  at 
the  confutation.  To  that  end  he  at¬ 
tended  lectures  on  anatomy,  made  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  rarest  books,  studied  for 
hours  the  feet  of  the  ladies,  and  has 
compiled  a  profound  work,  treating  (i) 
of  feet  generally ;  (2)  of  the  ancients’ 
feet ;  (3)  of  elephants’  feet ;  (4)  of 
those  of  the  ladies  of  Gottingen  ;  (5)  of 
all  the  remarks  he  has  heard  of  said 
feet ;  and  (6)  if  he  can  get  paper  large 
enough,  he  will  add  life-size  portraits  of 
the  feet  of  the  ladies  of  Gottingen.  At 
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the  start  of  this  Harts  journey,  Heine 
recommends  an  old  gentleman  who 
wanted  a  suitable  inn  for  himself  and 
family,  to  try  the  Hotel  de  Bruhbach^ 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  students’  slang 
for  the  university  prison  ;  and,  going  up 
the  mountain,  he  paints  an  immortal 
picture  of  a  peasant's  home,  where  the 
mother  turns  her  spindle,  and  the  father 
strums  his  guitar,  while  the  little  daugh* 
ter  tells  him  all  her  secret  thoughts,  and 
he  tells  her  tales  in  return. 

At  the  time  when  Heine  was  leading 
at  Berlin  the  life  of  a  joyous  student, 
he  rescued  a  Polish  Jewess  from  some 
trouble  which  befell  her  through  robbery 
and  the  death  of  an  aged  relative  ;  but, 

"  unfortunately,  the  young  Miriam  had 
two  large,  fine,  black  eyes,  which  Heine 
regarded  with  complaisance  and  so 
she,  who  already  had  a  betrothed,  left 
Heine’s  friends  for  her  native  place,  and 
left  him  lamenting.  He  thus  describes 
and  bewails  the  event,  which  seems  to 
have  had  some  considerable  influence 
on  his  mind  and  character 

"  A  youth  he  loves  a  maiden  ; 

She  doth  another  prefer  ; 

This  other  he  loves  yet  another. 

And  he  has  married  her. 

“  This  is  an  ancient  story, 

Such  as  is  ever  new  ;  ■ 

To  whomsoever  it  happens 
His  heart  is  broken  in  two.** 

In  1823,  Heine  had  been  in  Berlin 
two  years.  He  had  taken  no  degree, 
but  had  appteared  before  the  world  as  a 
poet.  From  May,  1823,  to  the  end  of 
the  year  he  stayed  at  Lilneberg,  where 
old  Solomon  Heine,  the  banker,  had 
settled  his  father’s  family,  and  where 
old  inhabitants  long  remembered  the 
commotion  excited  by  the  appearance  in 
his  carriage  and  four  of  the  great  banker, 
who  came  and  looked  out  a  convenient 
old-fashioned  house  in  the  market-place 
for  his  relatives.  We  cannot  dwell  on 
Heine’s  poetry,  but  there  is  a  queer 
story  of  a  hexameter  that  had  only  five 
feet,  and  that  came  limping  upon  Heine’s 
bed  in  the  form  of  a  nightmare,  bewail¬ 
ing,  and  threatening,  and  demanding  the 
sixth  foot.  Heine  s  emigration  to  Paris 
was,  of  course,  postponed  fur  want  of 
funds,  nor  could  he  yet  resume  his  uni¬ 
versity  career.  By  January  19,  1824, 
he  was  at  Gottingen,  with  a  view  to  a 


doctorship  of  law,  and  independence  ; 
and  by  the  30th  he  was  a  matriculated 
student.  Heine’s  account  of  himself, 
and  of  the  teaching  profession  at  that 
time  is  history  in  the  shape  of  wit,  and 
wit  in  the  shape  of  history  : — 

"  When  I  say  I  am  no  ass  and  no  genius,  I 
do  not  boast.  Had  I  been  the  first,  I  should 
long  ago  have  become  a  professor.  But  as  to 
genius,  all  Germans  are  geniuses,  and  I  am 
the  only  one  who  am  none.  The  men  who  can 
hold  in  their  heads  the  ’  only  half-understood,’ 
divorced  from  all  connections  with  the  spirit  of 
comprehension,  and  can  retail  it  out  with  bon* 
est  face  in  books  or  from  professional  chairs, 
they,  I  maintain,  to  be  geniuses.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  who  can’t  do  this  gets  the  name 
of  genius.  This  is  the  great  irony.” 

In  June,  1825,  Heine  gave  way,  as  he 
thought,  to  necessity,  and  was  baptized. 
"  I  understand,"  said  he,  "  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  *  God  give  me  my  daily 
bread  that  I  may  not  revile  Thy  name.  ’  ’  ’ 
But  owing  to  the  hypocrisy  and  cant  of 
society  this  act  was  financially  a  mis¬ 
take,  while  for  a  man  of  genius  it  was 
worse.  "  I  often  get  up  in  the  night,’’ 
wrote  he,  "  and  stand  before  the  glass 
and  corse  myself.’’ 

At  Munich  he  was  much  talked  of  at 
Court,  and  one  of  the  princesses  royal 
wishing  to  converse  with  such  a  nota¬ 
bility,  sent  to  ask  him  to  come  and  take 
coffee.  ’*  Present  my  homage  and 
thanks,’’  said  Heine  to  the  Huissier, 
"  but  explain  that  it  is  my  habit  to  take 
coffee  where  I  dine.’’  An  equally  strik¬ 
ing  story  of  his  resolute  independence 
occurs  in  connection  with  his  four 
months’  visit  to  England,  whither  he 
went  in  1827,  and  where,  thanks  to  his 
uncle’s  crowns,  he  enjoyed  himself  well. 
His  uncle,  the  millionaire  Jew  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  after  providing  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  voyage,  gave  him  a  letter  of 
credit  on  Rothschild  for  ^400,  explain¬ 
ing  that  it  was  only  a  form,  and  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  introduction. 
What,  then,  was  his  anger,  a  few  days 
after,  to  receive  advice  that  the  money 
had  been  drawn  out !  On  Heine’s  pre¬ 
senting  himself  on  his  return  to  thank 
him,  *'  Ah  !’’  cried  the  furious  banker, 
’’  empty-headed  do-nothing,  will  you 
never  be  good  for  anything  but  to  throw 
money  out  of  the  window  ?’’  Heine 
listened  quietly*  with  mocking  air,  and 
said,  "  My  dear  uncle,  did  you  really 
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expect  not  to  have  to  pay  for  the  hon* 
or  of  bearing  my  name  ?” 

In  his  English  Fragments,  occurs  the 
noted  description  and  contrast  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  German  freedom. 

The  Englishman  loves  it  like  his  law¬ 
ful  wife,  the  Frenchman  like  a  bride, 
the  German  like  his  old  grandmother.’  ’ 
Heine  arrived  in  England  about  a  week 
after  Canning  became  Premier,  and  near 
the  time  of  the  suicide  of  Castlereagh — 
“  a  wretch,”  as  Byron  said  and  sang, 
”  ne’er  named  but  with  curses  and 
jeers” — 

**  Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  pallid,  mis¬ 
creant. 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  bands  in  Erin’s 
gore  ; 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade. 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  tebind 
.  Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid  ; 

A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old 
chains,  , 

With  God’s  and  man’s  abhorrence  for  its 
gains.” 

To  Heligoland  in  August,  1830,  came 
the  news  of  the  ”  Three  days  of  July,” 
and  inflamed  Heine’s  soul : — 

”  ‘  It  was  as  though  I  would  set  on  fire  the 
whole  ocean  with  the  glow  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  wild  joy  blazed  up  in  me.  Gone  is  my 
yearning  for  repose.  I  know  now  once  more 
what  I  will,  sh^l.  must  do.  I  am  the  son  of 
the  revolution,  and  will  crown  my  head  for  the 
fight  of  death.  Give  me  here  the  lyre,  that  I 
may  sing  a  song  of  battle — words  like  flaming 
stars.  I  can  no  longer  sleep.  It  seems  often 
to  me  as  though  my  own  limbs  were  stretched 
out  to  gigantic  size,  and  that  I,  with  monstrous 
long  legs,  was  running  backward  and  forward 
between  Germany  and  France  rousing  my 
friends  out  of  sleep.  I  gave  a  dig  in  the  ribs 
to  many  a  stout  Philistine  who  snored  and 
asked  "  what  o’clock  is  it  T  In  Paris,  my 
dear  friend,  the  cock  has  crowed,  and  that  is 
all  I  know.  On  the  way  to  Munich  a  crowd 
of  Gothic  cathedrals  met  me,  and  seemed  to  be 
taking  to  flight.  The  Neapolitan  holds  his 
macaroni  and  the  Irishman  his  potatoes  in  his 
mouth  when  the  news  reaches  them.  Paddy 
may  perhaps  make  a  bull  at  which  Englishmen 
will  not  laugh.’  ” 

On  the  subject  of  ”  Church  and 
State,”  Heine  wrote  : — 

“  ‘  I  venerate  the  inner  holiness  of  every  re¬ 
ligion,  but  I  hate  a  State  religion — that  miser¬ 
able  creation  formed  by  the  wooing  and  cooing 
of  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers.  It  is 
highly  destructive  that  universities  should  be 
endowed  by  the  State,  and  laid  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  defend  it.  Revolting  is  the  haughtiness 
of  priests  able  to  dispose  of  the  State's  bayo¬ 
nets  as  a  reward  for  the  spiritual  fetters  they 
have  lent  it  to  bind  the  people — when  the  inno¬ 


cence  of  religion  is  lost,  and  it  becomes  as 
proud  as  a  declared  mistress.  Time,  the 
beaming  giantess,  stalks  on,  untroubled  by  the 
yelping  of  the  toothless  priests  and  little 
Junckers  at  her  feet.’  ” 

What  now  remained  for  Heine  was  a 
felon’s  fate  or  flight  to  France  :  ”  Par¬ 
is,”  he  cried,  ”  is  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Rhine  is  the  Jordan,  which 
separates  the  sacred  land  of  freedom 
from  the  Philistines.”  It  was  cold,  and 
”  the  chains  at  Spandau  would  not  be 
nicely  warmed.”  On  May  1st,  1831, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  ”  did  not 
see  the  old  river-god,  but  flung  his  visit¬ 
ing  card  into  the  water.  The  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg  wag^^led  its  head  at  him 
from  the  distance.  ^ 

Heine’s  writings  on  German  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy,  and  mythology  are  no 
less  valuable  than  his  other  efforts.  In 
speaking  of  Christianity  he  means  only 
that  system  which  condemns  the  flesh, 
introduces  hypocrisy,  and  is  the  most 
approved  support  of  despotism.  Men 
recognize  the  nature  of  this  religion, 
and  will  allow  themselves  to  be  put  off 
with  assignments  to  heaven  no  more. 
That  interpretation  of  the  world  has 
reached  its  termination,  for  ”  every  age 
is  a  sphinx  which  dashes  itself  into  the 
abyss  as  soon  as  its  riddle  is  solved. 
Patriotism  is  not  the  same  in  Germany 
as  in  France.  With  Herr  Jahn  began 
that  mangy,  clownish,  unwashed  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  form  of  sentiment  the  noblest 
and  holiest  Germany  has  produced — 
namely,  against  that  humanity,  that  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  to  which  our  great  spirits, 
such  as  Lessing,  Herder,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  and  all  the  culti¬ 
vated  men  in  Germany  have  ever  paid 
homage.  Christianity — and  that  in  its 
finest  service — has  in  some  way  nullified 
the  brutal  Germanic  lust  for  battle,  but 
it  could  not  root  it  out.” 

Heine’s  first  years  in  Paris  were  per¬ 
haps  the  most  characteristic  and  happy 
of  his  life,  and  he  was  in  the  pride  and 
fulness  of  health  and  strength.  The 
following  is  Th^ophile  Gautier’s  sketch 
of  him  in  those  days  : — 

*'  He  was  then  a  handsome  man,  of  about 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  of  age,  with  the 
appearance  of  robust  health.  To  look  at  his 
lofty  white  forehead,  pure  as  a  marble  tablet 
and  overhung  by  abundant  masses  of  blonde 
hair,  one  would  have  said  he  was  a  German 
Apollo.  His  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  light  and 
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inspiration  ;  his  full,  round  cheeks  were  of  an 
elegant  mould,  and  vermeil  roses  bloomed 
there  in  classic  style  ;  a  slight  Hebraic  curve 
balked  the  intention  of  his  nose  to  be  Greek, 
without  disfiguring  its  purity  of  line  ;  his  har¬ 
monious  lips  went  together  like  two  fine 
rhymes,  and  had  in  repose  a  charming  expres¬ 
sion.  But  when  he  spoke,  from  their  crimson 
bow  there  sprang  and  whizzed  pointed  and 
barbed  arrows,  and  sarcastic  darts  which  never 
missed  their  aim,  for  never  was  man  more  re¬ 
lentless  against  stupidity.  A  sort  of  slight 
pagan  embonpoint,  which  was  later  to  be  ex¬ 
piated  by  a  thoroughly  Christian  emaciation, 
rounded  bis  limbs.  He  wore  neither  beard, 
nor  mustache,  nor  whiskers  ;  he  did  not  smoke 
or  drink  beer,  but,  like  Goethe,  bad  a  horror 
of  these  things.  He  was  a  charming  god,  and 
very  good  at  heart,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  ;  and  if  he  was  prodigal  of  his  money  and 
health,  be  was  still  more  so  of  his  wit.” 

When,  in  1832,  Heine  began  at  Paris 
bis  task  of  interpreting  French  thought 
to  Germany,  and  German  literature  and 
philosophy  to  France,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  down  those  intellectual  bar¬ 
riers  by  which  dynasties  had  arrested 
the  growth  of  democracy,  the  German 
censorship  immediately  excluded  Ger¬ 
man  books  published  in  Paris,  where 
Heine’s  works  excited  at  once  intense 
curiosity  and  admiration.  Who  was 
this  strange  spirit  pouring  forth  from 
one  hand  the  finest  flowers  of  German 
poetry  and  fancy,  and  from  the  other 
the  most  brilliant  jewels  of  Parisian  art 
— the  man  who  seemed  to  possess  a  two¬ 
fold  nature,  and  to  be  at  once  a  grand¬ 
son  of  Goethe  and  Voltaire  ? 

No  one  ever  treated  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  metaphysics  in  such  clear, 
direct  language,  rendering  abstract  prop¬ 
ositions  intelligible  without  an  effort  to 
the  weakest  understanding.  “  I,”  said 
he,  “am  no  learned  man.  I  am  of  the 
people.  I  stand  with  the  crowd  before 
the  portals  of  the  wisdom  of  the  seven 
hundred  wise  men  of  Germany,  and  if 
ever  a  truth  has  slipped  out,  and  reached 
me,  then  that  is  sufficient.  I  write  it 
out  in  fair  characters,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  whole  world.”  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  searching,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  witty,  than  his  account  of 
Fichte’s  Ego,  and  of  his  objective  and 
subjective  ?  “  Fichte  requires  the  mind 
to  observe  itself  while  in  activity. 
Thought  shall  listen  to  itself  while  it  is 
thinking,  even  while  it  is  getting  warmer 
and  warmer,  and  at  last  broomes  a 
thought  This  reminds  us  of  the  ape 


who  sits  by  the  fireplace  and  cooks  his 
own  tail,  asserting  that  the  true  science 
of  cookery  consists  not  only  in  objective 
cookery,  but  also  in  being  subjectively 
conscious  of  being  cooked.’’ 

In  1846,  Heine  wrote  to  Lassalle : 
"  You  have,  like  me,  helped  to  bury  the 
old  time,  and  acted  the  part  of  midwife 
to  the  new  age  ;  yea,  we  have  brought 
it  forth  to  the  day  and  have  been  terri¬ 
fied  :  it  is  with  us  as  it  is  with  the  poor 
hen  which  has  been  set  to  hatch  ducks’ 
eggs,  and  with  horror  sees  how  the 
young  brood  rush  into  the  water  and 
swim  so  pleasantly.’*  This  feeling, 
tragic  and  prophetic,  too,  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  foretaste  and  shadow  of 
death,  which  he  was  to  feel  slowly  grow¬ 
ing  upon  him  for  ten  weary  years  to 
come.  He  could  rise  to  no  new  hope, 
and  settled  down  to  a  state  of  mind 
purely  sceptical  and  critical  toward  all 
things  social  and  political,  sinking  at 
times  to  the  darkest  depths  of  cynicism. 
To  Varnhagen  he  writes  : — 

”  ‘  I,  truly,  in  these  last  years,  have  fared 
vilely  ill.  I  can  hardly  see  my  own  handwrit¬ 
ing,  while  I  have  one  eye  closed  and  the  other 
all  ready  to  shut  up.  If  the  paralytic  pressure 
which  eats  into  my  chest  like  an  iron  frost 
should  disappear,  the  old  energy  would  again 
become  alive  in  me.  The  treachery  practised 
on  me  in  the  bosom  of  my  family  has  struck 
me  like  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  al¬ 
most  mortally  injured  me.  Yes,  I  am  sick  in 
body,  but  the  soul  has  not  suffered  much  ;  a 
weary  flower,  it  is  bent  a  little,  but  by  no 
means  withered,  and  it  is  rooted  fast  in  truth 
and  love.’  ” 

In  September,  also  in  1846,  he  wrote  to 
his  publisher,  Campe  : — 

”  ‘  I  am  in  no  wise  anxious,  but  very  much 
composed,  and  endure  with  patience.  My  con¬ 
viction  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  no  cure  is 
possible — that  I  shall  perhaps  wile  away  some 
time  in  a  pitiful  agony.  Now  that  is  nothing 
to  me  ;  that  is  the  business  of  the  eternal  gods, 
who  have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with,  and 
whose  affairs  on  earth  I  have  ever  defended 
with  courage  and  love.  The  blessed  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  led  a  fair  life  on  earth  fills  my 
soul  even  in  this  sorrowful  time,  and  will  pre¬ 
sumably  accompany  me  in  my  last  hours  even 
to  the  white  abyss.  Between  ourselves,  this 
is  the  least  frightful  part  of  the  business  ;  dy¬ 
ing  is  something  to  shudder  at,  but  not  death, 
if,  indeed,  death  exists.  Death  is  perhaps  the 
last  superstition.’  ” 

*'  I  am  delighted,’  ’  he  wrote  to  Laube, 
“  to  hear  of  your  coming  here,  only 
carry  it  out  quickly.  If  you  find  me 
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not  here,  look  for  me  in  the  Cimeti^re 
Montmartre.”  In  1847,  Laube  came, 
and  waa  shocked  at  the  change  since 
1839. 

**  I  had  taken  leave  seven  years  ago  of  a  jo¬ 
vial-looking  man,  with  sparks  of  fire  flashing 
oat  of  his  little  roguish  eyes !  Now  I  em¬ 
braced,  nearly  weeping,  a  thin  little  man,  in 
whose  aspect  no  glance  of  an  eye  was  to  be 
seen.  Then,  he  was  brilliant  and  elegant  as 
an  abb£  of  the  world  ;  and  the  chestnut-brown 
shimmer  of  his  hair  danced  lovingly  in  the 
beam  of  the  light.  Now,  his  face  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  gray  beard,  his  hair  had  grown 
dry,  and  was  still  long  but  wild,  and  sprinkled 
with  gray  about  the  high  forehead  and  broad 
temples.” 

Schiicking  has  also  left  a  touching 
portrait : — 

**  The  former  glow  of  health  had  faded  from 
his  face,  and  given  place  to  a  fine,  weaker  pal¬ 
lor  ;  all  his  features  had  become  fine — they  were 
transfigured,  spiritualized  ;  it  waa  a  head  of  in¬ 
finite  beauty,  a  true  Christ  head,  which  was 
turned  toward  me." 

Alfred  Meissner  describes  his  inde* 
structible  Lebenslust^  or  delight  in  life, 
and  with  what  wit  and  gayety  of  heart 
he  still  fought  against  the  progress  of 
his  awful  malady  ;  and  Fanny  Lewald, 
who,  in  1848,  came  to  Paris  to  see  two 
persons — George  Sand  and  Heine — says 
of  him  : — 

"  The  profile,  the  whole  form  of  physiog¬ 
nomy  is  fine  ;  his  rich  hair,  which  fell  down 
abundantly,  was  a  clear  brown.  A  full  beard, 
lightly  sprinkled  with  gray,  surrounded  his 
chin.  The  movement  of  his  finely  formed 
hands  is  very  noble,  and  his  mouth  must  have 
been  especially  fine,  since  the  expression  is  so 
pleasant  that  one  readily  accredits  him  with  all 
the  language  of  the  poet,  all  his  bubbling  ex¬ 
uberance  of  humor,  all  bis  Aristophanic  wit. 
His  nature  and  his  works  are  identical.  He 
STOke  of  his  life,  and  termed  it  a  happy  one. 
He  said  :  *  I  have  an  exceptional  wife,  whom  I 
have  loved  ineffably  for  thirteen  years  without 
jealousy,  and  in  the  most  perfect  freedom.’  ” 

A  few  days  later,  in  May,  Heine  took 
his  last  walk  on  the  Boulevards,  when 
an  incident  occurred  the  most  pathetic 
and  touching  in  his  whole  life.  The 
singer  of  love  and  beauty  took  his  last 
leave  of  diva  mater  cupidinum,  of  the 
goddess  of  love  and  beauty  herself. 
Masses  of  the  populace  rolled  along  the 
street.  The  poet,  half  blind,  half  lame, 
dragged  himself  from  the  uproar  into 
the  Louvre  close  by.  Suddenly  he 
stood  before  the  ideal  of  beauty,  the  en¬ 


trancing  goddess,  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
who,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has  lost 
her  arms,  but  not  her  witchery.  Strick¬ 
en  through  and  overcome,  the  sick  man 
staggered  back  till  he  sank  upon  a  seat, 
and  tears,  hot  and  bitter,  streamed 
down  his  cheeks. 

From  that  time  he  was  bed-stricken. 
His  legs  were  like  cotton,  he  had  to  be 
carried  like  a  child.  He  had  the  most 
horrible  convulsions.  His  right  hand 
began  to  die.  Even  dictation  was  pain¬ 
ful  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  jaws. 
He  was  fed  like  a  young  bird. 

In  1849  Heine  foresaw  the  coup  etcU 
of  r85t,  but,  says  Meissner 

"  He  bad  given  up  politics.  His  literary 
labors  were  his  chief  thought,  and  the  religious 
question  crept  gradually  into  his  spirit.  He 
thought  the  political  changes  could  only  end  in 
failure.  Why  trouble  himself  with  the  Comedy 
of  Apes,  when  he  declared  in  one  of  the  most 
significant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  auda¬ 
cious,  phrases  that  ever  flowed  from  his  pen, 
that  ‘  be  gave  no  especial  importance  to  any 
particular  form  of  appearance  of  human 
thought,  since  he  himself  stood  at  the  fount  of 
all  thought.’  Later,  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  future  belonged  to  the  Communists, 
and  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  their  John  the 
Baptist.’’ 

Heine’s  claim  to  have  been  a  valiant 
combatant  and  sufferer  for  freedom  for 
thirty  years  is  valid  and  true,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  verses  worthy  of  their  au¬ 
thor  : — 

"  In  freedom’s  war  of  thirty  years  and  more, 

A  lonely  outpost  have  I  held  in  vain  ; 

With  nn  triumphant  hope  or  prize  in  store. 
Without  a  thought  to  see  my  home  again. 

**  Yes  !  there  I  stood,  my  musket  always  ready. 
And  when  some  sneaking  rascal  sbow^ 
bis  head. 

My  eye  was  vigilant,  my  aim  waa  steady. 
And  gave  his  brains  an  extra  dose  of  lead. 

**  The  rascal's  shots  were  better  than  their 
cause. 

And  I  was  hit,  and  hit  again,  and  fell ! 

That  outpost  is  abandoned,  and  while  the  one 
Lies  in  the  dust,  the  rest  in  troops  depart ; 

Unconquered — I  have  done  what  could  be 
done. 

With  sword  unbroken,  and  with  broken 
heart.” 

To  the  last  he  appears  to  have  been 
convinced  almost  against  his  will  that 
the  future  and  ultimate  form  of  society 
would  be  Communism 

"  Two  voices  exalt  themselves  in  its  favor  in 
my  heart.  The  first  is  the  voice  of  logic.  A 
horrible  syllogism  holds  me  in  its  coils,  and 
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since  I  cannot  refute  the  proposition  that  *  all 
men  have  the  right  to  cat.’  I  am  constrained 
to  subject  myself  to  all  its  consequences,  and 
I  call  out,  let  the  fate  of  this  old  society  be 
what  is  right.  The  second  of  these  imperious 
voices  is  yet  mightier,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  bate 
— the  hatred  I  devote  to  the  so-called  repre* 
senutives  of  nationality  in  Germany,  who  pour 
out  their  gall  upon  France.  These  relics,  or 
descendants,  of  theTeutomaniac  of  1815  I  have 
abominated  and  fought  against  all  my  life,  and 
now,  when  the  sword  drops  from  my  dying 
band,  I  feel  consoled  by  the  conviction  that 
Communism  will  give  them  their  toup  dt gr/Ue, 
that  the  giant  will  tread  them  out  with  a  single 
footstep.  They,  at  least,  are  no  hypocrites, 
with  Christianity  on  their  lips,  but,  as  chief 
dogma,  Communisu  recognize  the  most  abso* 
lute  cosmopolitanism,  a  common  love  for  all 
people,  a  brotherly  and  equal  relation  between 
all  men,  the  free  citizens  of  the  world.  This 
fundamental  dogma  is  the  same  as  that  which 
the  gospel  once  preached.*’ 

But  there  is  yet  another  and  the  most 
intimate  of  all  the  souvenirs  intimes  of 
Heine,  that  by  Alexandre  Weill,  who 
alone  constantly  witnessed  {assist^ jour- 
nelUmeni),  during  fifteen  years  at  Paris, 
the  loves  and  hates,  joys  and  sorrows, 
greatnesses  and  littlenesses,  virtues  and 
vices  of  Henri  Heine,  and  also  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Mathilde,  first  his  mistress  and 
then  his  wife.  Weill  rightly  believes  a 
true  history  of  Heine  to  be  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  poetic  and  literary  youth  of 
all  countries.  He  says  that  at  last  there 
remained  for  Heine  only  God  and  eter¬ 
nity,  God  and  reason — that  Heine  saw 
truths  indispensable  to  the  religious 
unity  of  the  future,  truths  which  will 
open  up  an  abyss  between  the  old  dead 
and  dying  Judaism,  and  Mosaism  im¬ 
mortal,  and  stripp^  of  Pentateuchal 
miracles,  which  were  the  invention  of 
Ezra. 

Heine,  says  Weill,  ended  by  accepting 
Jesus  Christ  as  an  expiation,  and  was 
completely  reconciled  to  the  work  and 
teaching  of  Moses  when  he  became 
aware  that  the  Pentateuch  contained 
two  philosophical  and  religious  systems 
in  flagrant  contradiction  of  one  another, 
the  one  by  Moses  transmitted  by  Joshua, 
conformable  to  the  reason  of  all  the 
great  thinkers  of  humanity  ;  the  other 
of  Ezra,  based  upon  miracle,  mystery, 
and  the  supernatural,  which  was  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  second  temple  and  of  the 
Talmud. 

Heine  used  to  tell  Weill  that  he  was 
at  least  a  demigod,  and  would  do  as  he 


liked,  that  he  had  taken  the  world  as  a 
masked  ball,  and  had  walked  about  with 
a  false  nose,  telling  the  truth  to  dom¬ 
inoes  of  all  colors.  Weill  told  him  his 
disease  was  the  result  of  his  debauches. 
Heine  argued  for  fatality ;  but,  said 
Weill,  “  Vous  n /ties  pas  ford  ct  acheter 
la  petite  Eug/nie,  f  oiler  souper  avec  elle, 
et  de  prier  votre  femme  de  lui  priter  son 
chdle pour  cette  agape^  besides  your  other 
costly  caprices  with  Madame  B.  and 
Madame  G.  You  love  your  wife  be¬ 
cause  she  is  faithful  to  you.  You  bow 
the  knee  to  beauty,  but  you  abase  your 
head  before  virtue  and  Weill  tells  us 
that  as  at  last  Heine  came  face  to  face 
with  himself,  he  accepted  his  martyrdom 
as  a  chastisement. 

Has  the  reader  ever  seen  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  statue  of  Phryne  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Madrid  ? 
They  say  that  Mathilde  Heine  posed  as 
model  for  it,  and  if  plastic  beauty,  with¬ 
out  distinction,  can  be  perfect,  she  was 
perfect.  Heine  called  her  ma  chatte 
sauvage,  and  said  she  was  “  thoroughly 
original  and  natural ;  that  was  why  I 
loved  her.  She  adores  animals,  and 
does  not  read  romances.  I  have  spent 
ten  thousand  francs  to  teach  her  to  read 
and  write.”  During  those  years  Heine 
lived  at  Paris  and  Montmorency,  in  in¬ 
timacy  with  Gautier  and  Royer,  who 
each  lived  like  him — maritalement — with 
a  beauty  of  their  choice.  Never  have 
there  b^n  three  more  beautiful  creat¬ 
ures  than  these  three  mistresses  of  three 
men  of  letters,  spending  only  six  to 
eight  thousand  francs  yearly  and  never 
having  a  sou.  Now  they  would  each 
have  a  hotel  and  a  troop  of  lackeys,  but 
then  they  lived  modestly,  obscurely— 
but  what  gay  breakfasts  at  the  Caf6 
Montmartre  1  Balzac  used  to  come. 
Madame  Heine  often  called  Weill  as  a 
witness,  and  reckoned  against  her  hus¬ 
band  150  francs  for  wood  and  coal, 
although  she  had  only  spent  50,  and 
piud  her  dressmaker  with  the  rest. 
“  Heine  was  not  duped,  and  looked  at 
me  with  his  little  piercing  eyes,  smiling, 
while  his  wife  burst  out  laughing.  It 
was,  I  think,  in  1832,  that  he  first  saw 
Mathilde  in  all  her  beauty  in  a  glove 
shop.  She  was  only  eighteen  and  Heine 
thirty,  and  the  golden  youth  crowded 
to  be  gloved  by  the  beautiful  little  hands 
of  Mdlle.  Mathilde.  Heine  was  then 
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of  a  rare  distinction,  and,  though  the 
accepted  democratic  chief  of  young  Ger¬ 
many,  had  nothing  about  him  of  a  demo¬ 
crat.  He  was  an  aristocrat  in  body  and 
mind.  His  little  piercing  eyes  sparkled 
with  soul.  His  nose  was  Grecian,  and 
around  his  mouth  a  smile  constantly 
hovered.  His  high  and  broad  forehead 
was  shaded  by  a  forest  of  chestnut  hair 
falling  on  his  shoulders.  He  must  have 
been  much  sought  after  by  women,  but, 
however  volatile  a  man  may  be,  there  is 
always  one  who  avenges  the  others,  and 
cots  the  eagle's  wings  and  ties  his  claws. '  ’ 
For  Heine,  Mathilde  was  the  avenger, 
and  after  receiving  from  him  many  let¬ 
ters  and  bouquets,  her  employer  or  pa¬ 
tron  having  also  been  paid  three  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  she  consented  to  live  with 
him,  and,  whatever  he  may  have  been, 
she  was  faithful  onto  death.  Probably 
she  did  not  entirely  believe  the  protesta¬ 
tions  contained  in  his  own  verses 

**  The  rose,  the  lily,  the  dove,  and  the  sun. 
All  these  of  yore  my  love  had  won  ; 

I  love  them  no  more,  for  loved  by  me 
Is  but  one  fair,  pure,  dainty  she. 

Herself  the  fount  whence  love  doth  run. 

Is  rose  and  lily,  dove  and  sun.” 

Weill  describes  the  following  unique 
scene  which  occurred  the  morning  after 
the  nuptials,  and  which  Mathilde  related 
to  him  afterward  in  her  husband’s  pres¬ 
ence  : — 

“  *  Henri.'  said  she  to  him,  ‘  je  t'ai  donnt 
tout  ce  qu'une  honnete  fille  pent  donner  k 
I’homme  qu’elle  aime,  et  qu’il  ne  pent  lui  ren- 
dre.  If  you  think  that  I  don’t  know  you  have 
bought  me,  you  deceive  yourself.  You  alono 
of  all  men  please  me  ;  and,  besides,  I  am  told 
that  Germans  are  truer  than  Frenchmen.  But 
bought  or  not,  moi,  je  ne  suis  pas  vendue  I 
Understand  that  I  will  never  leave  you — love 
me  or  not,  marry  me  or  not.  ill-treat  me  or 
not — never  will  1  leave  you,  never,  never, 
never !  ’ 

-  “  ‘  But  I  don’t  want  you  to  leave  me,’  cried 
Heine,  shouting  with  laughter,  *  I  love  you  ; 
if  I  did  not,  should  I  have  done  what  I  have  to 
get  you  ?  I  love  you,  and  always  shall.’ 

“  *  I  also,’  she  answered  ;  *  should  I  have 
done  for  you  what  I  have  done  if  I  did  not  love 
you  ?  No  matter,  I  have  said  to  myself— that 
one,  and  no  other,  and  forever  !  ever  !  ever  !  ’ 

**  *  And  what  would  you  do,’  asked  Heine, 
*  if  I  left  you  ?  ’ 

” '  I  would  kill  myself  at  your  feet.’ 

”  Heine  breathed  again,  for  she  might  just 
as  well  have  said  I  will  kill  you  at  my  feeL 

"  ‘  Let's  get  to  breakfast,’  said  he. 

"  ‘  Yes.’  she  rejoined.  ‘  and  all  the  days  of 
our  life  we  will  breakfast  together.  When  I 


have  got  a  thing  in  my  head,  fifty  thousand 
mules  cannot  drag  it  out,  and  I  tell  thee  for  the 
last  time,  for  I  shall  say  it  no  more,  1  will  never 
leave  thee.  Wherever  thou  goest  I  will  go, 
were  it  to  the  world’s  end  ;  were  it  au  delii  de 
I’enfer.  I  am  thine,  for  thou  hast  bought  me, 
but  I  also  have  bought  thee,  and  thou  art 
mine.’  ” 

This  glorious  pledge,  on  her  pait,  of 
an  eternal  troth,  would  never  have  been 
quoted  by  those  whose  historical  moral¬ 
ity  consists  in  the  suppressio  vert,  but  it 
enables  us  to  understand  the  future  life 
of  Heine.  She  kept  her  word.  She 
never  schemed  to  get  married,  and  when 
he  proposed  to  marry  her,  she  made  no 
sign.  Was  she  jealous  ?  Well,  she  tol¬ 
erated  her  husband’s  mistresses  at  her 
table,  but  then  they  were  less  beautiful 
than  herself.  It  was  before  his  duel 
with  Strauss,  and  in  order  to  regulate 
his  wife’s  position  in  case  of  his  death, 
that  Heine  married.  He  then  made  his 
will  in  her  favor,  with  one  condition, 
that  on  his  death  she  should  immediately 
marry  again.  I  want  to  be  sure,”  he 
said,  ”  that  at  least  one  man  shall  feel 
my  death,  and  say.  Why  did  that  Heine 
die  ?  If  he  had  not  died  I  should  not 
have  his  wife.”  “  Have  your  joke,” 
said  Mathilde,  laughing,  ”  but  you  know 
Tery  well  I  shall  never  marry  again.” 
And  she  kept  her  word.  Heine  made 
one  condition  before  marriage,  that  she 
would  never  confess  to  a  priest. 

One  day,  in  1846,  Heine  told  Weill 
he  roust  attack  Guizot.  Heine  had  a 
secret  pension  from  Louis  Philippe  of 
six  thousand  francs,  and  Guizot  might 
think  he  was  sold.  ”  But,'  ’  said  Heine, 
”  I  am  not  vendu,  T  am  rendu.  I  never 
wrote  a  line  against  my  opinion.  I  am 
constitutional,  but  not  precisely  either 
republican  or  monarchist.  I  am  for  lib¬ 
erty  ;  but,  like  all  Freneh  kings,  Louis 
Philippe  will  perish  through  his  Catholic 
wife.  I  have  warned  him  several  times. 
But  another  reason  separates  me  from 
the  ultras,  who  in  German?  claim  Al¬ 
sace.  My  enemies  in  Germany  are  ene¬ 
mies  of  progress,  of  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  of  the  human  race.  France 
not  only  offers  me  hospitality,  but  is  a 
rampart  behind  which  I  can  attack  them. 
France  has  neither  converted  nor  cor¬ 
rupted  me,  but  leaves  me  entire  free¬ 
dom.  I  tell  you  of  this  pension  as  a 
friend,  but  no  one  would  believe  you. 
I  tell  the  King  himself,  what  I  think.” 
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Heine's  income  would  have  been 
enough  for  any  other  poet,  but  their 
minage  was  a  Bohemian  one,  with  Sau- 
terne  for  table  wine,  and  Champagne  for 
dessert.  He  had  no  order,  and  she 
could  give  him  points  in  disorder  ;  he 
could  not  keep  accounts,  and  she  could 
not  even  make  an  omelette.  Heine, 
volage  jusque  Id,  et  plus  heureux  en  amour 
que  Don  Juan,  seems  to  have  led  almost 
a  settled  life.  His  wife’s  beauty  exer> 
cised  over  him  an  immense  empire,  and 
he  loved  to  cover  her  with  silk  and 
lace,  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  but  it 
was  hard  to  keep  the  equilibre  du  budget. 

After  Heine’s  special  journey  to 
Hamburg  to  propitiate  his  uncle,  he  re¬ 
turned,  thinking  that  his  uncle  was  ap¬ 
peased  and  would  leave  him  at  least  a 
million.  This  he  confided  to  Weill  at  a 
special  banquet.  What  was  Heine's 
dismay  when  he  found  that  the  legacy 
was  only  sixteen  thousand  francs  !  On 
hearing  it  he  fell  stiff  on  the  floor,  and 
on  recovery  shed  the  only  tears  Weill 
ever  saw  him  shed.  From  that  time 
dates  his  great  illness,  for  it  was  a  mor¬ 
tal  blow. 

Heine  used  to  beat  his  wife,  but,  not 
as  Weill  humorously  alleges,  like  "  any 
coal-heaver.”  He  would  say  to  Weill, 
"  My  wife  must  be  beaten  again  and 
the  day  of  beating  was  usually  Monday. 
Without  minding  Weill,  he  would  draw 
down  the  blinds,  and  with  his  poor 
hands  would  pat  her  on  the  shoulders, 
saying  :  *'  This  is  for  such  and  such  a 
fault.”  Although  three  times  as  strong 
as  he,  she  would  suffer  it  and  cry,  ”  Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  beat  his  wife  ?  help 
me,  Weill ;  you  would  not  beat  your 
wife.”  Heine  patted  away  with  bursts 
of  laughter.  Suddenly  she  would  fall 
crying  on  the  floor,  and  pulling  him 
down  by  the  feet,  would  roll  him  over 
on  the  carpet,  moaning  and  crying. 
Then,  covered  with  dust,  they  would 
get  reconciled,  and  the  price  of  peace 
would  be  a  hat,  or  mantle,  or  shawl. 
”  My  wife  still  wants  another  beating,” 
he  would  say,  ”  to  keep  her  quiet  for  a 
month,”  but  he  would  never  allow  any 
one  else  to  And  fault  with  her. 

In  the  winter  of  1848-9  his  malady, 
finally  found  to  be  a  softening  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  reached  an  almost  unen¬ 
durable  pitch,  and  he  was  forced  to  have 
constant  recourse  to  opium  ;  his  blind- 
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ness  increased,  his  back  became  bent 
and  twisted.  ”  See  here,”  he  said : 
”  that  I  can  reach  out  and  take  that 
opium,  or  clutch  that  dagger,  alone  gives 
me  courage  and  enables  me  to  endure.  ” 

”  In  many  moments,”  said  he,  with 
that  supreme  cynicism  of  his,  ”  a  doubt 
quivers  through  me  whether  man  really 
is  a  two-legged  god,  as  Hegel  assured 
me  flve-and-twenty  years  ago.  I  am  no 
more  a  divine  biped  ;  I  am  no  more  the 
freest  of  the  Geimans  after  Goethe — no 
more  the  great  heathen  No.  2 — a  Hel¬ 
lene  of  jovial  life  and  portly  person, 
laughing  cheerfully  down  on  dismal 
Nazarenes :  only  a  poor  death-sick 
Jew.” 

His  cynical  humor  lived  to  the  last. 
”  Do  not  tell  my  wife  that  this  cough 
will  not  hasten  my  death  ;  she  has 
enough  to  bear  already.  Yesterday  my 
wife  went  out,  and  did  not  return.  It 
was  eight  o’clock  and  she  was  still  out. 
I  sent  to  see  if  Cocotte,  the  parrot,  was 
still  there.  Yes ;  I  breathed  again. 
The  dear  creature  would  never  have 
gone  off  without  Cocotte.  Alas  !  how 
can  I  play  the  rival  to  half  a  million  of 
men.” 

Heine’s  patience  increased  with  his 
illness.  He  took  a  bath  regularly  every 
morning,  into  which  he  was  lifted  by  a 
strong  mulatto  woman,  who  carried  him 
as  a  child.  ”  I  do  not  grudge  the 
worms  my  body,”  he  said,  ”  and  am 
only  sorry  I  can  offer  them  nothing  but 
bones.  It  has  been  a  great  consolation 
that  my  understanding  has  always  been 
clear,  my  soul  is  as  quiet  as  a  mirror, 
and  has  sometimes  its  fine  sunrises  and 
sunsets.”  He  compared  himself  to  the 
poor  lepers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
had  to  go  about,  masked  and  draped 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  ”  Lazarus 
rattle.”  to  warn  all  human  beings  out 
of  the  way.  ”  Can  you  whistle  (or  hiss, 
as  the  double  meaning  is)  ?”  asked  the 
doctor.  "  Hilas  non!  pas  mime  Its 
pieces  de  Monsieur  Scribe,”  His  little 
god-daughter  found  his  face  to  have 
gained  beauty  from  suffering.  ”  I  am 
as  sick  as  a  dog,”  he  said,  ”  and  fight 
against  sorrow  and  death  like  a  cat.” 

Th6ophile  Gautier,  who  saw  him  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  describes  his 
little,  soft,  thin  hand,  so  satin-like  and 
polished.  ”  With  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  see  me,  he  had  to  raise  the 
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paralyzed  lid  of  the  eye  which  still  could 
see  a  ray  of  sunshine  as  through  black 
gauze." 

Then,  in  October,  1855,  came,  as 
though  straight  from  God,  his  Tode- 
sengel,  the  cheerer  and  soother  of  his 
last  hours.  The  public  knows  not  her 
name,*  but  never  was  there  a  nobler, 
purer,  or  more  extraordinary  instance 
of  spiritual  elective  affinity.  "  Mouche,’  ’ 
Heine’s  pet  name  for  her,  was,  says  his 
niece,  the  Princess  Della-Rocca,  an 
adorable  creature,  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  well  instructed,  and  speak* 
ing  and  writing  with  equal  ease,  English, 
French,  and  German.  Heine  had  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  newspapers  for  a  reader, 
and  she  offered  her  services.  She  had 
been  married  at  eighteen,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  had  taken  her  to  London  to  get  rid 
of  her,  and  left  her  in  an  asylum,  where 
she  became  partly  paralyzed,  but,  be¬ 
friended  by  one  of  the  doctors,  was 
cured,  and  her  sanity  was  vindicated. 

This  devoted  lover,  friend,  reader, 
secretary,  who  writes  under  the  name 
"  Camille  Selden,"  and  whom  he  called 
"  fine  mouche”  (sly-boots),  and  "  chatte 
musqu6e"  (a  dainty  woman),  became 
acquainted  with  him  only  toward  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  has  written  its 
story. 

I  arrived  from  Vienna  with  a  small  parcel 
sent  by  one  of  his  admirers.  To  insure  safe 
delivery,  I  carried  it  myself  to  his  abode,  the 
fifth  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Avenue  Matignon, 
not  far  from  the  rond  point  of  the  Champs 
Eljrsfies.  His  windows,  overlooking  the  ave¬ 
nue,  opened  on  to  a  narrow  balcony,  covered 
in  hot  weather  with  a  striped  linen  awning.  I 
was  turning  away,  when  a  sharp  ring  resounded 
from  the  adjoining  room,  and  a  somewhat  im¬ 
perious  voice  forb^e  my  departure.  A  door 
opened,  and  I  entered  a  very  dark  room,  where 
I  stumbled  against  a  screen  covered  with  col¬ 
ored  paper  in  imitation  of  lacquer.  Behind 
this  screen  a  man,  sick  and  half  blind,  lay 
stretched  upon  a  low  couch.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  smile  of  Mephistopheles  passing  over 
the  face  of  Christ— Christ  draining  the  dregs 
of  the  chalice.  He  raised  himself  on  his  pil¬ 
lows,  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  it  gratified 
him  to  converse  with  anybody  arriving  from 
'  yonder  * — a  sigh  accompanied  this  touching 
*  yonder,'  which  was  breathed  from  his  lips  like 
the  echo  of  a  distant  and  well-known  melody. 
He  never  showed  himself  selfish  to  any  one, 
and  was  not  to  be  believed  when  he  broke 


*  Alfred  Meissner,  in  his  Gtsekiehte  meinet 
Ltktns,  gives  some  interesting  details  about 
this  mysterious  personage  whom  he  calls  Elise 
de  K - ,  and  who  we  believe  is  still  alive. 
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forth  into  abuse  of  love  and  virtue.  His  mind, 
which  people  are  pleased  to  describe  as  de¬ 
praved,  often  revealed  a  refinement  of  feeling 
unknown  to  any  poets  deemed  virtuous.  Some¬ 
times  he  begg^  me  to  stop  reading.  He  then 
put  out  his  arms,  and,  with  his  eyes  almost 
closed,  asked  me  to  place  my  hand  in  his.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  means  of  becoming  again  linked 
to  that  life  which  was  slipping  away  from  him. 
While  thus  speaking,  the  sound  of  his  voice 
grew  strangely  eager,  and  his  fingers  entwined 
round  mine,  which  he  pressed  as  if  it  lay  in 
my  power  to  keep  him  in  this  world." 

Heine’s  letters,  addressed  "  beloved 
mouche,”  ”  dear  child,"  ”  dear  heart,” 
”  dear  gentle  friend,”  etc.,  lavished  on 
her  the  gratitude  he  felt. 

"  *  Come,'  he  would  write,  *  my  good,  gra¬ 
cious,  and  fin*  rnoucht,  come  and  buzz  around 
my  nose  with  your  little  wings.  I  know  a  song 
of  Mendelssohn’s  of  which  the  burden  is,  *  come 
soon.’  I  kiss  the  two  dear  paws,  not  together, 
but  one  after  the  other.  Adieu.  Greeting  and 
love.  I  grin  with  pain.  I  gnash  my  teeth.  1 
grow  mad.  My  brain  is  full  of  madness  and 
my  heart  is  full  of  sorrow.  Every  invalid  is  a 
poor  fool.  For  all  that  I  must  hear  my  fly 
buzz.  Come  very  soon !  as  soon  as  you 
please,  madam,  or  sooner  even,  pray  under* 
stand  that  a  madman  is  a  madcap.  I  love  you 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  dying  man,  that  is, 
most  tenderly.  My  right  eyelid  can  no  longer 
keep  open.  You  are  not  such  a  fool  as  you 
look,  but  you  are  charming  beyond  expression. 

1  wish  I  were  dead,  or  a  pug-dog  in  health.  ’ 

"How  often,"  she  continues,  "I  found 
Heine  covering  large  sheets  of  paper  with  his 
firm  writing,  (Graying  the  boldness  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  thoughts.  The  pencil  wandered 
with  feverish  haste  over  the  paper,  and  assumed 
the  sharpness  of  a  murderous  weapon.  One 
day  I  heard  acruel  laugh.  *  1  have  them,'  said 
he,  *  dead  or  living  they  shall  not  escape.* 
Heine’s  work  resembles  a  little  flask  of  Orien¬ 
tal  perfumes,  both  too  choice  and  too  strong, 
which  over-excite  our  feelings,  and  exhaust  our 
senses.  When  his  sufierings  increased  he  often 
told  me  of  a  sudden  impulse  constraining  him 
to  stretch  out  his  arms  toward  heaven  and 
crave  for  mercy. 

"  The  month  of  February  began  badly,  and 
a  cold  interrupted  my  visits.  I  again  visited 
my  friend  without  suspecting  that  it  was  for 
the  last  time.  The  deathly  pallor  of  his  features 
struck  me.  *  Here  you  are  at  last,'  he  said,  in 
a  tone  of  reproach.  I  burst  into  tears,  and  he 
called  me  to  him  and  made  me  sit  on  the  edge 
of  his  couch,  saying.  '  Take  off  your  bonnet 
that  I  may  see  you  better,'  and  with  a  caress¬ 
ing  movement,  he  gently  touched  the  bow 
which  tied  it.  I  instantly  threw  it  off  and  fell 
on  my  knees,  we  remained  silent,  but  be  placed 
his  hand  on  my  head  and  seemed  to  bless  me. 
Thus  passed  our  last  interview.  When  almost 
on  the  stairs  I  heard  him  call  out  in  his  clear, 
vibrating,  spasmodic  tones,  *  Come  to-morrow, 
do  not  fail.’  I  disobeyed  that  last  request.  I 
was  young  and  delicate,  and  I  felt  breaking 
down  under  an  indefinable  sensation.  When 
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airake  I  bad  a  strange  feeling  of  dualism  and 
intellectual  witchery.  ’ 

Thus  he  used  to  wtite  to  me 

"  ‘  Thou  art  bound  within  the  magic  circle 
of  my  thoughts,  and  when  I  imagine  and  dream, 
so  must  thou,  in  thy  turn,  dream  and  imagine. 
Thou  canst  not  escape  from  my  mind's  em¬ 
brace.  While  my  corpse  lies  in  the  tomb,  my 
mind  survives,  and  occupies  thy  heart,  my 
ever  graceful  one.  Vouchsafe  it  readily  the 
soft  little  nest.  Thou  canst  never  escape  from 
the  monster. 

**  *  I  expected  thee  all  yesterday  afternoon 
until  six  o’clock.  But  thou  didst  not  come, 
thou  witch,  and  I  grew  almost  mad.  I  bound¬ 
ed  from  my  couch  at  every  ring.  Satanas 
whispered  in  my  ear,  “  the  charming  lotus- 
flower  makes  fun  of  tbee,  thou  old  fool.”  ’ 

"  On  Sunday,  February  17th  (the  next  day)  I 
awoke  in  a  singular  manner.  Toward  eight 
o'clock  I  beard  a  noise  in  my  room,  a  kind  of 
fluttering  like  that  product  by  moths.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  closed  them  again  im¬ 
mediately,  /<rr  a  bkuk  form  was  writkimg  Hke  a 
gigantic  instct  im  tks  dawn,  and  sought  some 
way  of  escape.  In  spite  of  the  cold  I  knocked 
at  ten  o'clock  at  my  dear  poet’s  door,  and  was 
told  that  he  had  gone  to  his  last  rest.  They 
took  me  into  a  silent  room,  where,  like  a  statue 
on  a  tomb,  the  body  rested  in  the  majestic 
calmness  of  death.  Nothing  human  in  that 
cold  corpse,  nothing  which  recalled  the  man 
who  had  loved,  hated,  and  suffered  ;  an  ancient 
mask,  over  which  the  final  calm  cast  a  frost  of 
haughty  indifference,  a  pale,  marble  face,  the 
pure  profile  recalling  the  most  perfect  cktf 
d'ceuvnoi  Greek  sculpture.  His  features  dei* 
fied,  so  to  speak,  brought  to  mind  some  beau* 
tiful  allegory,  but  only  a  feeling  of  profound 
admiration  possessed  me  on  beholding  that 
noble  form  pillowed  in  everlasting  slumber.  1 
had  foreseen  ail  except  this  sudden  silence,  this 
limitless  calm.  I  often  wished  to  die  to  escape 
from  him.  and  he  revenged  himself  from  the 
tomb  by  crushing  me. 


”  A  fit  of  vomiting  which  continued  for  three 
days  and  could  not  stopped,  had  at  last  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle,  although  Heine,  to  the 
last  indomitable,  still  hoped  to  maintain  it." 

On  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  February, 
while  Dr.  Gruby  steadfastly  regarded 
him,  he  said,  with  a  firm  voice,  “  Vais- 
je  done  mourirf’  “Yes,  the  hour  is 
come,  I  promised  to  tell  you.”  “  It  is 
well,”  said  he.  At  four  in  the  morning 
he  spoke  again  quietly.  At  five  he 
slept,  and  did  not  awake.  It  was  the 
17th  of  February,  1856. 

His  coffin  was  so  long,  large,  and 
heavy  for  the  spare  form  within,  as  to 
remind  Gautier  of  the  lines,  “  Know 
you  why  my  coffin  must  be  so  large  and 
heavy  ?  I  shall  deposit  therein  my  love 
and  sorrow.’* 

"  To  think,"  said  Gautier,  "  that  of  that 
luminous  brain,  kneaded  up  as  it  was  of  sun- 
rays  and  ideas,  from  which  images  came  buzz¬ 
ing  forth  like  golden  bees,  there  should  remain 
to-day  no  more  than  a  grayish  pulp,  gives  a 
pang  which  one  cannot  accept  without  revolt. 
It  is  true  that  while  yet  alive  be  was  nailed  into 
his  bier,  but  if  you  leant  your  ear  down,  you 
heard  the  spirit  of  poetry  still  singing  beneath 
the  black  cloth.  What  grief  to  see  one  of  those 
microcosms,  which  are  more  vast  than  the  uni¬ 
verse,  yet  contained  in  the  narrow  vault  of  a 
skull,  broken,  lost,  annihilated  !  What  long 
and  slow  combinations  will  it  cost  Nature  be¬ 
fore  she  can  reproduce  such  a  head  ?"  “He 
alone,"  saysStigand,  "  who  sent  into  the  world 
this  frail  amalgam  of  the  fairest  and  strongest 
qualities  of  human  nature,  was  able  to  scan  the 
recesses  of  his  heart,  and  to  weigh  the  results 
of  his  activity  against  the  great  gifts  with  which 
he  was  intrusted,  and  the  exceptional  wrongs 
and  calamities  by  which  he  was  tried." 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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The  word  date  is  exceedingly  ambig¬ 
uous.  It  is  not  what  the  logicians  pret¬ 
tily  describe  as  a  univocal  term.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  most  distinctly  and  de¬ 
cidedly  equivocal.  Its  equivocation  has 
given  rise,  indeed,  to  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  tours  de  force  in  the  way  of 
a  sustained  and  elaborate  pun  ever  per¬ 
petrated  in  the  English  or  any  other  lan¬ 
guage.  Everybody  remembers  in  the 
Heathen  Chinee  how,  when  Bill  Nye 
and  Truthful  James  go  to  examine  Ah 
Sin’s  bland  and  childlike  person,  they 
discover  winning  cards  of  various  values 
carefully  concealed  about  that  guileless 


Mongolian’s  sleeves  and  bosom.  “  And 
we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were 
taper,’’  continues  the  innocent  (Cauca¬ 
sian  narrator,  “  what  is  frequent  on 
tapers — that’s  wax.’’  Now,  there  is  a 
famous  Cambridge  Senate- House  parody 
of  the  Heathen  Chinee,  which  describes 
the  guile  and  wile  of  a  naughty  under¬ 
graduate  who  endeavors  to  get  through 
his  little-go  examination  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  those  which  actu¬ 
ated  poor  benighted  Ah  Sin  in  his  method 
of  playing  the  game  of  poker.  After 
describing  how  the  undergraduate  has 
tips  of  various  kinds  written  upon  his 
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cuffs,  his  finger-nails,  his  sleeves,  and 
his  penholder,  the  university  poet  goes 
on  to  remark,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  ring  of  the  lines  parodied, — 

And  we  found  on  hie  palms,  which  were  hollow, 
What  is  frequent  on  palms — that  is  dates. 

Even  as  an  isolated  and  original  pun, 
that  would  be  very  neat  and  telling ;  but 
when  we  consider  further  how  admirably 
the  double  play  upon  words  is  imitated, 
and  the  lilt  of  Bret  Harte's  verse  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  imitation,  the  performance 
rises  to  absolute  high-water  mark  of  the 
parodying  faculty.  The  man  who  could 
dance  in  such  fetters  as  those  would 
have  been  not  unequal  to  the  task  of 
translating  Aristophanes. 

The  dates  wherewith  we  have  here  to 
deal,  then,  to  be  quite  precise,  are  not 
the  dates  inscribed  on  the  palms  of  the 
self-convicted  candidate  for  academical 
honors,  duly  registered  in  Haydn's  Dic¬ 
tionary  ;  they  are  the  dates  that  grow  on 
those  other  palms  which  flourish  among 
the  allegories  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  always  surprising  to  me  how  many 
articles  we  all  use  familiarly  in  our  every¬ 
day  life,  about  whose  origin  and  real 
nature  we  know  nothing  or  next  to  noth¬ 
ing.  A  city  man  one  day  was  discours¬ 
ing  volubly  to  me  about  the  recent  re¬ 
markable  fall  in  the  price  of  fenugreek. 
"  And  pray,"  said  I,  “  what  is  fenu¬ 
greek,  and  what  do  they  use  it  for  ?’  ’ 
"  Upon  my  soul,”  said  the  bold  mer¬ 
chant,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  ”  I  haven't 
really  the  faintest  notion  ;  but  1  know 
it’s  something  you  sell  by  the  ton.” 
(Lest  I  should  seem  too  unjustifiably  to 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  invariably 
candid  and  courteous  reader  without 
stepping  out  of  my  way  a  moment  to 
satisfy  it,  I  may  add  parenthetically  that 
fenugreek,  as  I  found  on  further  in¬ 
quiry,  is  a  sort  of  pulse,  not  unlike  a 
very  large  clover  ;  that  it  grows  in  India, 
>nd  the  East ;  that  the  seeds 
yield  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  oil ;  that 
they  form  an  important  ingredient  in  all 
curry-powders  ;  that  they  are  used  to 
flavor  a  well-known  food  for  cattle  ;  and 
that  4/.  lor.  a  ton  is  the  current  quota¬ 
tion  at  the  present  moment  for  prime 
Egyptian.  And  having  thus  disbur¬ 
den^  my  soul  of  its  accumulated  store  of 
knowledge  anent  this  mysterious  fenu¬ 
greek,  I  will  return  once  more  from  my 


sudden  digression  to  the  dates  them¬ 
selves  from  which  I  started.) 

When  we  see  Best  Tafilats  duly  ar¬ 
ranged  like  herrings  in  a  box  in  the 
grocers'  windows,  we  accept  at  once  the 
fact  that  they  are  dates,  and  usually  ask 
no  more  about  them.  But  since  the 
date  forms  the  staff  of  life  for  large 
masses  of  our  fellow-creatures,  many 
of  whom  are  now  also  all  but  our  fellow- 
subjects,  some  little  consideration  of 
their  origin  and  nature  befits  the  im¬ 
perial  and  imperious  true-born  Briton. 
For  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our 
very  varied  and  expanded  empire,  in 
these  latter  days,  that  in  order  to  govern 
and  administer  it  properly,  our  legislat¬ 
ors  and  voters  ought  to  know  absolutely 
everything.  They  should  be  versed  in 
monsoons,  and  rice  crops,  and  meta¬ 
physics  for  India ;  in  sugar-cane,  and 
bananas,  and  bandanas  for  Jamaica  ;  in 
lumber,  and  ermine,  and  fall  wheat  for 
Canada  ;  in  diamonds,  and  Zulus,  and 
theology  for  the  Cape  ;  in  Chinese,  and 
Buddhism,  and  pigeon  -  English  for 
Hong-Kong  ;  and  in  coolies,  vacuum- 
pans,  and  irrigation'  for  Demerara. 
They  must  acquire  a  permanent  squint 
by  keeping  one  eye  firmly  fixed  on  a  sci¬ 
entific  frontier  in  Afghanistan,  and  the 
other  steadily  pointed  to  a  Hudson's 
Bay  outlet  for  the  wheat  of  Manitoba. 
They  must  never  forget  the  disaffection 
of  Hyderabad,  or  go  to  sleep  without 
having  ascertained  beforehand  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Namaquas,  the  Maories,  and 
the  Blackfoot  Indians.  Why,  the  House 
of  Lords  alone,  in  its  capacity  of  final 
court  of  appeal,  must  decide  on  cases  in 
old  French  law  from  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  Code  Napol6on  from  Mauritius,  in 
Dutch  law  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Hindoo  law  from  India  gener¬ 
ally,  in  Mohammedan  law  from  Bengal 
and  Oudh,  in  Sikh  law  from  parts  of  the 
Punjab,  in  Singhalese  law  from  Ceylon, 
in  l^al  law  from  Ontario  and  Victoria, 
in  Malay  law  from  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments,  and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  in  cannibal  law  from  the  Fiji 
Islands  and  the  King^  Country  of  New 
Zealand.  ”  Enough,  said  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  to  the  sage  who 
discoursed  to  him  on  the  poet’s  educa¬ 
tion  ;  ”  you  have  convinced  me  that  no 
mortal  can  ever  by  any  possibility  be¬ 
come  a  poet.”  How,  then,  can  any 
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mortal  ever  become,  I  do  not  say  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  but  even  a  silent 
voting  member  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  ? 

Nevertheless,  since — let  us  say — emi¬ 
nent  aldermen  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread*  it  is  decidedly  desirable  that 
every  unit  in  the  great  central  governing 
oligarchy  of  our  composite  empire 
should  at  least  know  something  al^ut 
the  fruit  which  forms  the  staple  product 
of  a  country  that  has  already  cost  us 
some  odd  millions,  and  is  likely  to  cost 
us  before  we  have  done  with  it  as  many 
more.  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet, 
figs.  Or  if  not  figs,  then  dates  at  any 
rate. 

The  date-palm  seems  the  most  para¬ 
doxical  of  trees.  It  invariably  insists 
upon  impossible  or  at  least  impracticable 
combinations  of  circumstances.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  hot  dry  climate,  and  yet  its 
roots  must  have  access  to  abundant 
moistuie.  It  flourishes  best  in  rainless 
countries,  and  yet  it  can  only  live  by 
means  of  natural  or  artificial  irrigation. 
It  will  ripen  its  fruit  in  Portugal  and 
Andalusia  ;  and  yet  it  refuses  to  come 
to  perfection  in  the  basking  hot  summers 
of  Anatolia  and  Sicily.  The  fact  is,  the 
date-palm  really  belongs  by  origin  to 
the  desert  belt,  but  even  in  the  desert  it 
grows  only  among  the  stray  oases  where 
a  spring  or  stream  allows  a  little  group 
of  its  tall  stems  to  raise  their  head  of 
feathery  branches  high  into  the  dry  and 
scorching  air.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
this  idyllic  Eastern  picture  of  the  native 
haunt  of  the  date-palm,  for  everybody 
has  it  stamped  indelibly  on  his  memory 
from  the  familiar  woodcuts  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  books  that  amused  or  dis¬ 
tressed  his  happy  childhood.  We  know 
it  well,  that  oasis  in  the  desert :  in  the 
foreground  stands  the  conventional  Arab 
sheikh,  in  turban  and  burnous,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  faithful  negro  slave  and 
equally  faithful  double-humped  camel  ; 
in  the  background,  a  stream  of  marvel¬ 
lous  hydraulic  pressure  gushes  up  in 
gurgling  flood  as  though  from  a  street 
hydrant,  while  around  it  a  circle  of 
bending  date  palms  wave  over  the  foun¬ 
tain,  and  hang  down  monstrous  bunches 
of  lipe  dates  for  the  behoof  of  the 
Arabian  gentleman  aforesaid,  his  suite 
and  cattle.  But  why  an  oasis  should 
never  sit  for  its  portrait  except  in  the 


very  height  of  the  date  season,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  a  sheikh 
with  his  camels,  is  a  question  that  has 
long  and  unsatisfactorily  engaged  my 
attention. 

Essentially  a  desert  plant  by  origin, 
developed  in,  for,  and  by  the  sandy 
tracts,  the  date-palm  still  grows  almost 
exclusively  in  the  great  desert  zone  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  This  zone 
begins  in  Sahara,  and  after  being  barely 
interrupted  by  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  continues  across  Arabia  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  irrigated  Eu¬ 
phrates  valley  once  more  intersects  it, 
and  finally  runs  on  by  Makran  and  the 
Indian  Desert  to  the  great  Tibetan  pla¬ 
teau  and  the  sand  wastes  of  Gobi. 
Along  all  the  dry  region  thus  mapped 
out  the  rainfall  is  very  slight,  and  fer¬ 
tile  tracts  only  occur  in  the  artificially 
watered  alluvial  deposits  of  the  great 
rivers,  like  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the 
Indus,  and  the  Ganges.  This,  then,  is 
the  true  home  of  the  date-palm,  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  it  can  obtain  in  many  places 
its  pet  combination  of  desert  drought 
above  and  irrigating  springs  or  streams 
below.  Its  native  range  extends,  in 
short,  from  North  Africa,  on  the  fringes 
of  Sahara,  through  Arabia  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  to  the  Indian  plains.  Mesopotamia 
is  probably  its  most  original  home  :  its 
western  limit  is  Senegal ;  its  eastern, 
the  Indus.  Under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  and  in  special  places, 
it  can  be  cultivated  also  in  Southern 
Europe  and  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
but  only  where  the  climate  is  naturally 
dry,  and  where  abundant  water  can  be 
supplied  it  by  irrigating  channels.  In 
Portugal  it  loves  the  sunny  dells  among 
the  dry  rocks  of  Lower  Estremadura  ; 
in  Spain  it  grows  luxuriantly  along  the 
Andalusian  lowlands  from  Murcia  to 
Alicante,  and  occasionally  ripens  good 
fruit  even  as  far  north  as  Valencia  and 
Oviedo  ;  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
it  flowers  well,  but  seldom  brings  its 
berries  to  perfection  ;  and  along  the 
basking  shore  of  the  Riviera,  between 
Marseilles  and  Genoa,  it  drags  out  a 
precarious  existence  on  the  promenade 
at  Nice,  or  grows  with  greater  freedom 
in  the  deep  alluvial  soil  of  Hy^res  and 
of  the  Maures  Mountains.  Its  average 
northern  limit,  in  fact,  as  Martius  and 
De  Candolle  have  elaborately  proved, 
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is  about  the  latitude  of  Sidon  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  sooth  of  which  it  flourishes  vigor¬ 
ously  till  it  is  stopped,  as  Mr.  Haldane 
remarks,  by  the  excessive  moisture  of 
the  equatorial  region. 

Dates,  to  be  concise,  are  contermi¬ 
nous  with  Mohammedanism.  People  who 
have  only  seen  the  date-palm  on  the 
sandy  spit  of  Bordighera,  or  among  the 
fashionable  gardens  of  Cannes  and  Men¬ 
tone,  can  form  no  idea  of  its  beauty  and 
gracefulness  when  allowed  to  grow  to  its 
natural  height,  and  to  drop  its  leaves  in 
the  natural  manner  among  its  native  des¬ 
erts. 

Nor  knew  we  well  what  pleased  us  most. 

Not  the  dipt  palm  of  which  they  boast, 

says  Tennyson  of  the  Riviera  in  that 
beautiful  little  holiday  excursion  of  his, 
**  The  Daisy;'*  and,  indeed,  the  palm 
is  clipped  and  doctoiW  out  of  all  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  prim  and  formal  taste  of 
French  and  Italian  gardeners.  Each 
year  the  old  leaves  are  sawn  off  near  the 
base,  and  a  painfully  artificial  air  is  thus 
given  to  the  mutilated  trunks  by  the  cut 
stumps  of  the  dead  foliage.  But  in  its 
wild  and  native  state  the  date-palm 
forms  a  tall  and  gracious  tree  of  stately 
aspect,  inferior  in  beauty,  it  is  true,  to 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  still  more  to  the 
mountain  cabbage-palm,  but,  with  the 
usual  high  and  slender  stem  of  all  its 
class,  surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  tuft 
or  rosette  of  spreading  feathery  pinnate 
leaves,  deep  green  in  hue,  and  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet  long  in  well-grown  speci¬ 
mens.  There  are  some  very  fine  ones, 
well  known  to  most  European  tourists, 
in  the  gardens  and  courtyards  of  Algiers 
and  Oran.  In  height  they  sometimes 
reach  as  much  as  eighty  feet  near  run¬ 
ning  water ;  and  as  they  live  and  bear 
seed  for  two  hundred  years,  the  follower 
of  the  Prophet  who  plants  a  date-palm 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  laboring  for 
posterity.  The  trees  begin  to  fruit  at 
seven  years  old,  produce  abundantly  at 
twenty,  and  goon  supplying  his  children’s 
children  far  on  into  a  second  century. 

The  most  interesting  item  about  the 
date-palm,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  species  in  which  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex  in  plants  was  ever  noticed. 
As  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
and  doubtless  dozens  of  centuries 
earlier,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
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knew  that  the  dates  could  only  be  fully 
set  by  hanging  the  clusters  of  male  flow¬ 
ers  where  their  pollen  could  fall  upon 
the  female  blossoms  and  impregnate  the 
ovaries.  As  usual,  this  bit  of  abstract 
knowledge  was  earliest  acquired  where 
it  brought  itself  to  bear  upon  that  uni¬ 
versal  subject  of  human  sympathy,  the 
question  of  dinner.  Your  countryman 
who  knows  all  other  fungi  merely  in  the 
lump  by  the  common  name  of  toadstools, 
can  discriminate  as  accurately  as  a 
trained  fungologist  the  edible  mushroom 
from  all  inferior  species.  Your  epicure 
with  the  vaguest  views  as  to  slugs  and 
snails  can  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to 
identify  that  familiar  bivalve,  Ostrea 
edulis,  but  even  to  distinguish  between 
such  minor  varieties  as  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Whitstable  native,  the  Blue- 
point  and  the  genuine  Saddle-rock. 
And  so,  too,  the  distinction  of  male  and 
female  in  the  date-palm  forced  itself 
violently  upon  the  attention  of  hungry 
humanity  ages  before  Linnaeus  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  functions  of  pollen  or  the 
arrangement  of  sexes  in  the  rose  and  the 
buttercup. 

Most  plants,  as  all  the  world  now 
knows,  have  the  stamens,  which  produce 
the  pollen,  and  the  pistil,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  embyronic  seeds,  enclosed  in 
one  and  the  same  blossom ;  though 
even  in  such  cases  provision  is  usually 
made  for  cross-fertilization  by  the  agency 
of  insects,  either  because  the  stamens 
and  pistils  do  not  both  mature  simul¬ 
taneously,  or  because  the  pollen  is  so 
arranged  as  never  to  fall  naturally  upon 
the  sensitive  stigma  of  the  unripe  cap¬ 
sule.  But  in  a  few  plants — as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  common  begonia  and  in 
box  and  pellitory— the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  quite  distinct,  though  both 
grow  upon  the  same  stem  ;  and  in  yet 
others,  like  the  red  campion,  the  hop, 
and  the  hautboy  strawberry,  one  plant 
will  produce  nothing  but  barren  or 
stamen- bearing  flowers,  while  another 
will  produce  only  fertile  or  fruit-bearing 
blossoms.  In  this  last  case,  to  which 
category  the  date-palm  belongs,  the  sexes 
are  strictly  and  absolutely  separated. 
Each  individual  plant  of  the  sort  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  huge  phalan¬ 
stery  or  community  of  male  or  female 
flowers,  for  which  the  bee  or  other  in¬ 
sect  acts  as  go-between. 
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Now,  every  separate  date-palm  is  thus  we  eat  in  the  date  is  the  part  that  we 
either  a  pollen-bearer  or  a  fruit-pro-  throw  away  in  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the 
ducer ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  part  that  we  eat  in  the  cocoa-nut  is  the 
beforehand  whether  any  particular  seed  part  that  we  throw  away  in  the  date, 
will  bring  forth  a  male  or  female  plant,  First  of  all  comes  an  outside  fleshy 
the  Arabs,  who  wish  of  course  for  fertile  layer,  which  in  the  date  becomes  at  last 
palms  only,  do  not  usually  propagate  soft  and  pulpy,  while  in  the  cocoa-nut  it 
from  seed  at  all,  but  prefer  to  raise  their  grows  stringier  and  more  fibrous  as  the 
young  stock  by  slips  or  suckers,  taken  fruit  ripens  ;  next  comes  a  hard  stone 
from  the  foot  of  a  female  tree.  During  or  nutshell,  alike  in  both  ;  and  inside 
the  flowering  season  they  cut  off  the  all  lies  the  kernel  or  seed,  intended  in 
branches  or  spikes  of  blossom  from  the  either  case  to  germinate  or  grow,  but 
wild  pollen-bearing  palms,  or  from  a  few  eaten  in  the  nut,  and  thrown  away,  shell 
cultivated  ones  grown  for  that  special  and  all,  in  the  date-fruit.  Moreover,  as 
purpose,  and  hang  them  by  the  side  of  the  cocoa-nut  usually  has  its  outer  fibrous 
the  fruit-bearing  flowers  in  their  own  layer  stripped  off  before  being  exposed 
gardens.  The  bees  and  other  insects  for  sale,  most  people  forget  about  it  al- 
then  rapidly  and  effectually  set  the  fruit,  together;  and  so  the  real  analogy  be- 
by  unconsciously  carrying  the  pollen  tween  the  two  cases  is  still  more  easily 
about  on  their  t^ies  as  they  hunt  for  overlooked. 

honey  in  the  adjacent  bunches.  The  But  why  should  the  date-palm  pro¬ 
account  given  of  this  process  by  Herod-  duce  an  edible  fruit  with  a  pulpy  outer 
otus  is  just  as  full  and  just  as  correct  covering,  while  its  congener  the  cocoa- 
in  principle  as  any  that  could  be  given  palm  pn^uces  a  hard-shelled  nut  with  a 
by  a  modem  botanist.  The  male  flow-  tough  and  fibrous  outer  layer  ?  Simply 
ers  grow  as  a  rule  somewhat  larger  than  because  the  cocoa-palm  grows  in  oceanic 
the  female,  but  both  are  built  on  the  islands,  while  the  date-palm  grows  in 
usual  palm  model,  which  is  in  fact  desert  oases.  Cocoas  flourish  best  by 
merely  that  of  the  ordinary  lilies  a  little  the  sea-shore,  on  coral  reefs  and  atolls, 
diverted.  Each  has  six  petals,  not  very  within  easy  reach  of  the  salt-laden 
brightly  colored,  but  pale  yellowish  green  breezes.  The  seeds  are  wafted  hither 
in  hue,  enclosing  either  six  stamens,  or  and  thither  by  winds  and  waves  from 
else  a  three-celled  ovary,  of  which  two  island  to  island  ;  and  in  no  other  way, 
cells  have  become  abortive.  The  palms,  as  Darwin  and  Wallace  have  shown, 
indeed,  are  arborescent  lilies  on  a  large  could  any  plant  succeed  in  peopling  the 
scale  ;  and  such  tropical  species  as  the  widely  dispersed  archipelagos  of  the 
yuccas  and  the  dracaenas  on  the  one  South  Pacific  and  the  Malay  region, 
hand,  with  the  sub-tropical  palmettos  Hence  the  cocoa-nut  requires  great  float- 
and  fan-palms  on  the  other,  help  in  part  ing  power,  protection  from  salt  water,  a 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  two  hard  shell,  and  an  immense  stock  of 
orders.  In  other  words,  under  the  ex-  nutriment  for  its  tender  early  years  upon 
ceptional  conditions  of  tropical  life,  cer-  the  beaches  and  sand-banks  where  it  is 
tain  luxuriant  lily-lik& forms  assume  the  finally  tumbled.  These  requirements 
shape  and  stature  of  trees,  and  those  are  amply  met  by  nature  in  its  fibrous 
trees  are  what  we  call  palms,  marked  matting,  its  smooth  outer  rind,  its  solid 
still  by  the  original  lily  blossoms,  and  covering,  and  its  rich  store  of  copious  al- 
by  the  peculiar  tufted  character  of  their  bumen.  The  date-palm,  on  the  other 
leaves.  hand,  asks  for  dispersion  from  oasis  to 

The  contrast  between  the  date  and  the  oasis  across  the  open  desert,  and  it  lives 
cocoa-nut,  both  exactly  analogous  fruits,  in  regions  thickly  peopled  by  baboons 
produced  by  closely  allied  and  similar  and  other  monkeys.  What  more  natural 
trees,  marks  admirably  the  way  in  which  than  to  develop  a  pulpy  outer  fruit,  to 
purely  human  and  culinary  distinctions  entice  these  unconscious  friends,  inclos- 
are  allowed  to  mask  for  us  the  actual  ing  a  very  tough  and  hard  shell,  which 
facts  and  analogies  of  nature.  For  a  date  no  monkey’s  teeth  can  possibly  pene- 
and  a  cocoa-^ut  are  built  on  precisely  trate  ?  For  this  reason  the  date  has 
the  same  plan,  and  answer  layer  for  now  a  sweet  and  fleshy  outer  coat,  where 
layer  to  one  another ;  only  the  part  that  the  cocoa-nut  has  a  light  and  fibrous  ex- 
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ternal  covering^and  the  well-disposed  present.  In  these  matters  'tis  folly  to 
monkey,  climbing  the  tall  stem,  and  ap-  be  wise,  and  1  will  not  barrow  the  soul 
propriating  the  fruit,  frequently  throws  of  the  date-eater  by  dwelling  upon  the 
away  the  stone  and  seed  by  the  water’s  details  of  the  curative  process  as  per- 
edge,  where  it  may  best  take  root  and  formed  in  Africa.  The  European  market 
grow  and  flourish.  Of  course,  he  throws  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Tunis,  Morocco, 
away  millions  unheeded  on  the  bare  ex-  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  Bussorah. 
panse  of  desert  too  ;  but  that  does  not  But  the  date  itself  by  no  means  ex¬ 
count ;  Nature  always  provides  against  hausts  the  economic  value  and  properties 
these  little  accidents.  Of  a  thousand  of  the  date-palm.  Like  that  sacred  ani¬ 
seeds,  says  the  poet  with  some  modesty  mal  the  pig,  which  is  all  useful,  from 
of  statement,  she  often  brings  but  one  the  tip  of  his  snout,  cut  up  for  brawn, 
to  bear.  Very  well,  then,  the  date-palm  to  the  bristles  on  his  tail,  employed  fur 
will  at  all  costs  be  even  with  her.  A  tooth-brushes,  the  date-palm  rivals 
single  tree  produces  as  many  as  20,000  Somebody's  tea  in  being  "  all  good 
dates  in  Ane  season.  Since  the  object  alike”  for  something  or  other.  The  bark 
of  all  these  seeds  is  merely  to  keep  up  yields  a  fibre  which  is  employed  for 
the  usual  'number  of  date  trees  in  the  ropes,  matting,  baskets,  and  sacks, 
world,  and  since  each  date  tree  lives  The  leaves  serve  to  thatch  the  Berber's 
about  200  years,  an  average  of  one  date  hut,  and  to  make  little  cases  for  pack- 
well  placed  out  of  four  millions  will  be  ing  the  fruit  in.  The  footstalks  boil 
quite  sufficient  to  effect  her  purpose,  the  family  kettle  or  yabbah,  and  supply 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  you  find  a  fencing  for  the  cottage  garden.  The  tim- 
tiny  spring  or  stream  in  the  desert,  there  ber  takes  a  good  polish  for  cabinet  work, 
also  you  find  a  date-palm.  The  stones  or  cut  into  lengths  supplies  the  ordinary 
germinate  wherever  the  playful  baboon  post  of  the  North  African  circular  hut. 
throws  them  down  in  wet  soil  near  the  The  unripe  dates  can  be  boiled  down 
source  of  a  river,  or  even  in  a  damp  fis-  for  vinegar.  The  ripe  fruit,  besides 
sure  of  the  rock.  The  date-palm  uses  being  eaten  dry,  may  be  made  into  spir- 
the  monkey  to  transport  its  seeds  in  just  its,  or  pressed  fresh  for  an  agreeable 
the  same  way  as  it  uses  the  bee  to  trans-  syrup.  Finally,  the  tree  can  be  tapped 
fer  pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom.  for  toddy,  as  is  done  in  Algeria  with 

This  marvellous  fecundity  of  the  date-  centenarian  palms  as  soon  as  they  attain 
palm,  a  fecundity  in  which  perhaps  it  is  their  hundredth  birthday.  A  gallon  of 
only  rivalled  by  the  banana  and  the  toddy  a  day  can  be  drawn  off  for  a 
bread-fruit,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  whole  fortnight ;  after  that,  the  drain  is 
valuable  foodstuffs  known  to  the  coun-  injurious  to  the  tree's  constitution, 
tries  in  which  its  fruit  will  ripen.  Each  The  sap  thus  obtained  is  at  first  a 
tree  produces  from  eight  to  ten  bunches  sweet  and  pleasant  beverage,  but  the 
of  fruit,  and  the  total  yield  by  weight  of  heat  of  the  sun,  aided  of  course  by  the 
a  palm  in  full  bearing  varies  from  one  ubiquitous  germ,  soon  sets  up  fermen- 
hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  tation,  and  the  drink  becomes  sour,  al- 
dates  yearly.  An  acre  of  land  under  coholic,  and  intoxicating.  Palm  wine 
dates  will  feed  more  people  than  under  is  the  commonest  form  in  which  it  is 
any  other  known  crop  except  plantain,  drunk.  While  still  sweet  it  can  be 
The  fruit  is  gathered  before  it  fully  boiled  down  into  sugar,  like  the  jaggery 
ripens,  for  if  allowed  to  get  ripe  it  can-  of  the  cocoa-palm  ;  when  fermented  it 
not  be  kept,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  can  be  easily  distilled  into  that  fiery  and 
which  it  ferments.  Common  dates  are  unpleasant  spirit  known  as  arrack.  Mr. 
dried  in  the  sun  by  negro  slaves,  and  A.  R.  Wallace  believes,  indeed,  that  the 
then  sent  to  market  for  local  use  ;  the  wild  date  tree  will  finally  supersede  the 
best  kind,  which  are  exported  to  Europe,  sugar-cane  and  the  beetroot  as  a  pro- 
are  cured  with  a  little  more  show  of  care  ;  ducer  of  sugar.  From  this  necessarily 
but  even  the  best  are  badly  done,  and  brief  and  cursory  account  of  the  virtues 
if  the  trade  were  wholly  carried  on  by  of  the  date  palm  it  must  be  immediately 
Europeans  instead  of  by  Arabs  and  Ber-  obvious  to  the  meanest  comprehension 
bers,  we  should  eat  much  less  dirt  per  that  the  Moslem  who  is  lucky  enough 
bushel  of  Best  Tafilat  than  we  do  at  to  possess  a  grove  of  them  may  consider 
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himself  practically  independent  of  the 
remainder  of  humanity.  He  may  feed 
himself,  clothe  himself,  warm  himself, 
house  himself,  furnish  his  humble  cot, 
and  attain  to  various  degrees  of  pleasing 
intoxication,  vinous  or  spirituous  ac~ 
cording  to  taste,  without  going  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  own  orchard. 

Mr.  Haldane  suggests  that  the  date 
ought  to  be  extensively  planted  in  the 
desert  interior  of  the  Australian  conti* 
nent  Were  it  well  dispersed  there,  he 
believes,  it  would  some  day  be  found  of 
as  great  value  as  it  now  is  in  the  oases 
of  Sahara.  Not  only  does  it  supply 
food,  shade,  and  toddy  for  drink  to  the 
belated  explorer,  but  it  also  marks  out 
from  afar  by  its  tall  stems  and  tufted 
foliage  the  existence  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  desert,  and  so  enables  way¬ 
farers  to  push  their  way  straight  across 
country  from  spring  to  spring.  A  sup¬ 
ply  of  dates,  it  is  suggested,  ought  to 
be  sent  with  every  expedition  into  the 
interior,  and  every  means  be  taken  to 
disseminate  the  seeds.  Alphonse  de 
Candolle  also  observed  that  it  might  be 
introduced  with  advantage  into  the 
South  African  desert  and  many  parts  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  true  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  Australia  would  be  that  that 
oldest  of  faunas  includes  no  monkeys  ; 
and  without  monkeys  the  dissemination 
of  the  date-palm  would  probably  prove 
a  complete  failure.  For  you  must  sow 
the  seeds  broadcast  everywhere  over  the 
ground  in  order  that  here  and  there  one 
or  two  may  spring  up  spontaneously  in 
the  best  adapted  places.  True,  in  the 
African  oases  most  of  the  palms  have 
been  planted  by  man,  while  some  even 
of  those  which  fringe  the  merest  damp 
spots  in  the  desert,  far  from  the  huts  of 
men,  may  have  sprung  from  stones  cas¬ 
ually  cast  away,  as  De  Candolle  believes, 
by  passing  caravans.  But  such  deliber¬ 
ate  planting  or  accidental  dispersion  by 
the  hand  of  man  in  itself  implies  long 
civilization  and  a  developed  transport 
system,  which  is  just  what  one  has  not  got 
and  cannot  have  for  many  centuries  in 
Central  Australia.  Perhaps,  however, 
parrots,  of  which  there  are  abundance, 
might  successfully  take  the  place  of 
monkeys  ;  and  if  so  the  date-palm  might 
advertise  all  the  moist  spots  and  streams 
in  the  Australian  desert,  as  it  already 
does  in  Egypt  and  Algeria. 

New  Semes.— Vou  XLVIII.,  No.  i 


A  few  words  about  the  stray  date-  ' 
palms  still  to  be  found  in  Southern 
France  and  Italy  may  not  perhaps  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 
The  date  was  introduced  into  the  Ri¬ 
viera  by  the  Moorish  pirates,  liegemen 
of  the  good  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who  in 
the  ninth  century  settled  down  in  that 
rugged  schistose  region  between  Toulon 
and  Fr6jus  still  called  after  their  name, 
the  Montagnes  des  Maures.  Here  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years  they  held 
out  as  a  petty  independent  Mohamme¬ 
dan  principality,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  timid  Proven9ai  and  Ligurian 
Christendom.  They  had  their  tiny 
Moslem  capital  at  what  is  now  the  un¬ 
important  village  of  Garde  Freinet ;  and 
all  the  country  side  from  Hy^res  to  St. 
Tropez  still  teems  with  interesting  verbal 
and  material  memorials  of  the  Saracen 
supremacy.  African  plants  and  flowers 
grow  to  this  day  in  the  gardens  that 
fringe  the  banks  of  the  B6al.  Arab 
words  and  names  abound  in  the  pa/ois  of 
the  Olbian  peasantry.  Moorish-loking 
gateways  and  quaint  houses  with  blank 
African  walls  remain  in  all  the  hamlets 
of  the  Maures  district.  And  here  it  is, 
too,  that  the  date-palm  flourishes  better 
than  in  any  other  climate  north  of  Sicily. 
Something  African,  indeed,  reveals  itself 
at  once  in  the  very  aspect  of  the  arid 
hillsides,  with  their  brown  cottages 
packed  close  against  the  barren  rock  ; 
and  once  at  Bormes,  in  the  heart  of  the 
little  principality,  1  remember  coming 
upon  an  ancient  date-palm,  overshadow¬ 
ing  an  old  adobe  hut  with  a  tall  mud 
wall,  which  looked  like  a  stray  little  bit 
of  Algeria  transplanted  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.  “  The  Arabs 
who  occupied  this  petty  canton  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  century,”  says  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  ”  might  easily  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  still  imagining  themselves  to 
be  living  in  Africa.” 

La  Garde  Freinet  itself,  the  Castel- 
lum  Fraxinetum  of  mediaeval  historians, 
where  in  the  ninth  century  the  Saracen 
corsairs  established  their  head-quarters, 
also  still  retains  several  fine  specimens 
of  ancient  palm  trees.  The  Arabs  built 
there  a  splendid  fortress,  known  as  Les 
Tours  ;  and  from  this  impregnable 
stronghold  they  sent  on  their  broty  to 
the  African  coast  by  the  port  of  St. 
Tropez.  Nowadays  La  Garde  lies  far 
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lemote  from  the  ways  of  tourists,  on  the 
cross-country  road  from  Cogolin  to  Le 
Luc  ;  but  the  stranger  from  Northern 
Europe  who  has  never  seen  sub-tropical 
vegetation  in  its  full  perfection  should 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins  of  the 
ch&teau  in  order  to  see  the  waving  date- 
palms  still  clinging  to  the  last  reminis¬ 
cence  of  their  Saracen  planters. 

From  La  Garde  Freinet  the  date-palm 
spread  first  to  Hydres,  where  some  really 
fine  specimens  grow  in  the  valley  below 
the  town  and  on  the  Place  drs  Palmiers, 
and  afterward  to  Nice,  Cannes,  San 
Remo,  Mentone,  and  Bordighera,  at 
which  latter  place  exists  the  finest  plan¬ 
tation  of  these  trees  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  M.  Adolphe  Joanne  calls  it 
“  une  Vaste  foidt  de  palmiers  but 
then  M.  Joanne,  for  all  his  erudition,  is 
sometimes  seized  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  guide-book  writer.  These  palms 
are  grown  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
form  the  chief  item  in  the  export  trade 
of  Bordighera.  Not,  of  course,  for  the 
dates  :  the  fruit  never  ripens  so  far 
north  in  Italy  ;  they  are  valued  entirely 
for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  which  is 
sent  to  Paris,  to  Rome,  and  even  to 
Holland,  for  the  processions  and  deco¬ 
rations  on  Palm  Sunday.  All  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  fields  about  Bordighera  are 
full  of  palms,  which  are  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  unique  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  leaves,  the  terminal  panicle  being 
painfully  tied  up  with  string  and  rope, 
so  that  the  wmd  may  not  dash  together 
the  precious  branches,  and  in  their 
earlier  stage  are  protected  with  netting, 
so  that  dust  and  rain  may  not  soil  or 
darken  them.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Sixtus  V.  Bordighera  has  possessed  the 
prescriptive  tight  of  furnishing  St. 
Peter’s  with  the  branches  used  on  Palm 
Sunday,  and  a  local  legend  attributes 
the  privilege  to  services  rendered  by  a 
Bordigheran  during  the  elevation  of  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  colonnade  before  the  great 
central  cathedral  of  Catholic  Christen¬ 
dom.  It  is  more  probable  that  Bordig¬ 
hera  has  a  monopoly  of  palms  because 
its  sandy  soil  and  dry  atmosphere  are 
better  fitted  to  the  natural  habits  of  the 
plant  than  those  of  any  other  suitable 
spot  along  the  North  Mediterranean. 

It  is  in  the  East  alone,  however,  that 
the  date-palm  can  be  seen  in  all  its 
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glory.  One  gets  it  well  enough  at  Mus- 
tapha  Sup^rieur  and  at  the  Hotel  de 
r  Algdrie  ;  but  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are 
its  proper  home  ;  and  as  for  Bagdad, 
our  entire  ideal  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is 
simply  overshadowed  by  the  waving  and 
whispering  branches  of  the  mysterious 
palm  trees.  The  East  depends  upon 
them  for  its  bare  identity.  Without  the 
cocoa-nut,  there  could  be  no  tropics  : 
without  the  date-palm,  there  can  be  no 
Orient.  When  we  look  at  a  brilliantly 
lighted  picture  of  a  mud-built  mosque, 
all  blank  walls,  and  beehive  domes,  and 
pointed  minarets,  with  a  muezzin  sol¬ 
emnly  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer  from 
his  aerial  watch-tower,  and  a  couple  of 
tall  and  stately  palms  in  the  full  fore¬ 
ground,  we  know  at  once  the  artist 
means  os  to  see  we  are  in  Lower  Syria 
or  the  Euphrates  valley.  When  we  rec¬ 
ognize  an  islet  by  a  river  side,  with  a 
massive  ruined  colonnade  in  the  near 
distance,  a  grave  Oriental  mounted  on  a 
donkey  by  an  arched  gateway,  a  couple 
of  camels  heavily  laden,  and  a  bower  of 
tall  foliage  on  a  slender  trunk,  a  little  on 
one  side,  to  give  it  all  the  proper  local 
coloring,  we  know  at  once  we  are  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  within  full 
view  of  Kamak  or  of  Luxor.  Whatever 
else  the  picture  may  contain,  it  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  the  date-palm. 
That  is  the  painter’s  way  of  saying, 
*'  Observe  ;  there’s  no  deception  :  this 
is  the  genuine  Eastern  article.”  As 
well  think  of  painting  the  desert  without 
a  camel  as  of  painting  an  Egyptian  or 
Oriental  scene  without  the  aid  of  that 
overarching  foliage.  I  have  seen  a 
sketch  in  Egypt  which  neglected  the 
Pyramids  ;  I  have  known  such  drawings 
to  omit  the  obelisks,  to  forget  the 
mosques,  to  avoid  the  dahabeeyas,  to 
slight  the  sphinx,  to  ignore  the  Memnon, 
to  commit  high  sacrilege  against  the  sa¬ 
cred  scarabaeus ;  1  have  gone  without  the 
ibis,  the  hieroglyphs,  the  cataracts,  and 
the  turbans  :  but  if  a  young  painter 
were  to  do  me  a  scene  at  Cairo  or  a 
view  near  Syene  without  the  date-palms. 
I  should  immediately  refuse  to  accept 
his  picture  as  up  to  the  terms  of  my 
original  commission,  and  insist  upon  his 
painting  in  at  least  a  tiny  palm  in  the 
dim  distance,  that  the  world  might  know 
what  it  was  really  looking  at. — Comhill 
Magaxitu 
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THE  EVENING  OF  LIFE, 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 

How  do  we  measure  life  ?  How  **  shape  our  ends’* 

To  judge  the  flight  of  time,  and  our  decay  ? 

The  rapid  passage  of  our  little  day. 

By  growth  of  children,  and  by  death  of  friends  ! 

Pushed  from  our  places,  as  the  first  extends, 

We  smile  to  see  our  offspring  at  their  play. 

And  willingly  for  those  we  love,  make  way. 

Trusting  their  lives,  for  ours,  may  make  amends  ! 

But  for  the  tell-tale  sorrows  that  surround 
The  ag6d  '  nay,  the  middle-aged — who  see 
Still  younger  friends  cut  down,  as  leaves  are  shed 
In  some  spring  gale  and  cumber  the  damp  ground — 

There  are  no  words  of  comfort ;  if  there  be, 

Go  seek  them  in  the  Service  for  the  Dead. 

—Blackwood  s  Magazine. 
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The  building  in  which  the  German 
Reichstag  meets  is  situated  in  Berlin’s 
principal  business  street,  the  Leipziger- 
strasse.  It  .was  formerly  the  Royal 
Prussian  Porcelain  Manufactory,  and  al¬ 
though  adapted  as  well  as  was  possible 
to  its  provisional  purpose,  it  is  far  from 
being  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Legislature  of  a  great  empire.  The  new 
Reichstag  Buildings  will  not,  however, 
be  completed  for  some  years,  and  until 
they  can  be  occupied  the  Imperial  Dep¬ 
uties  are  prepared  to  tolerate  scant  ac¬ 
commodation  and  severe  architectural 
plainness.  The  assembly  hall  is  a  lofty 
room  having  an  area  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  square  metres  ;  it  is  square, 
with  glass  roof  and  painted  walls,  and 
as  if  its  unattractiveness  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  condemn  it,  bad  ventilation  and 
worse  acoustic  properties  are  two  of  its 
characteristics.  On  three  sides  of  the 
hall  run  galleries  for  strangers  and  the 
Press,  with  boxes  for  the  Court  and  the 
diplomatic  corps.  A  podium  stretches 
across  the  hall  on  the  side  facing  the 
unbroken  wall,  and  here  are  placed  the 
seats  of  the  president  and  secretaries, 
and  a  desk  for  speakers,  while  on  either 
side  are  benches  for  the  members  of  the 
Bundesrath  and  other  official  dignitaries. 
The  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
deputies  sit  in  rows  of  spring  seats, 
ranged  in  crescent  form,  and  each  mem¬ 


ber  has  a  desk  and  a  locker.  To  the 
right  of  the  president  are  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  (who  are  known,  therefore,  as  the 
Bechte),  to  the  left  are  the  Liberals  (the 
Linke),  and  in  the  centre,  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  come  the  Cleri¬ 
cals  (the  Centrum).  There  are  other 
parties  and  factions,  as  the  National 
Liberals,  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Alsace- Lorrainers,  and 
these  fringe  upon  the  main  divisions. 
Above  the  president’s  head  is  suspended 
a  large  banner  of  German  colors,  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription  in  gilt  letters,  “  Dem 
deutschen  Parlament  die  Deutschen  von 
New  Orleans,  1867”  (“The  Germans 
of  New  Orleans  to  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment,  rSfiy’’). 

Although  C^rmany  has  learned  a  good 
deal  from  English  Parliamentary  insti¬ 
tutions,  it  has  not  adopted  the  practice 
of  holding  evening  sittings.  The  Reich¬ 
stag,  like  the  Prussian  Diet,  always 
meets  in  the  daytime.  Now  the  sitting 
is  opened  at  eleven,  and  now  at  one 
o’clock — the  hour  of  assembling  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  president  the  day  before 
— but  it  is  very  seldom  that  delibera¬ 
tions  are  protracted  to  the  evening.  Yet 
the  evening  journals,  as  a  rule,  make 
little  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
them  of  publishing  early  reports.  Nearly 
all  the  newspapers  content  themselves 
with  giving  a  bare  summary,  which  is 
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seldom,  if  ever,  brought  up  to  the  ad-  leaves  it  as  soon  as  he  has  said  all  he 
joumment,  and  allow  readers  to  wait  wants  to  say,  and  has  exchanged  couite- 
until  morning  for  a  full  account  of  the  sies  with  favored  friends.  The  rarity 
proceedings.  In  this  respect,  however,  of  Bismarck- Sitzungen  naturally  adds 
the  Berlin  Press  only  shows  its  fidelity  greatly  to  their  importance  in  the  csti* 
to  the  tradition  of  German  journalism,  mation  both  of  members  and  of  the  pub- 
according  to  which  celerity  in  the  pub-  lie.  The  Chancellor  always  keeps  his 
lication  of  intelligence  is  an  outrage  on  intention  to  speak  a  close  secret  until 
professional  decorum,  and  an  unwar-  the  last  moment,  and  in  the  matter  of 
ranted  concession  to  public  convenience,  confidence  treats  his  official  associates 
Not  long  ago  a  leading  provincial  daily  as  he  would  ordinary  people,  yet  some- 
announced  the  illness  of  a  Berlin  celeb-  how  or  other  he  seldom,  if  ever,  takes 
rity  known  all  over  the  land.  As  a  mat-  the  Press  and  the  outside  world  by  sor¬ 
ter  of  fact,  this  distinguished  personage  prise.  When  the  Reichstag  is  on  the 
had  died  two  days  before,  but  it  was  eve  of  a  crucial  division,  when  a  mo- 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  newspaper  mentous  measure  is  to  be  introduced,  or 
should  publish  a  man’s  death  l^fore  when  the  political  situation  becomes 
first  telling  its  readers  that  he  had  been  more  than  usually  critical,  the  several 
taken  ill.  German  journals  like  to  do  parties  eagerly  discuss  the  possibility, 
all  things  decently  and  in  order.  Their  and  the  metropolitan  newspapers  the 
motto  is  Festina  lente.  probability,  of  Prince  Bismarck's  ap- 

Of  orators  the  Reichstag  has  no  lack,  pearance.  Speculation  varies  from  day 
There  are  Deputies  von  Kleist-Retzow,  to  day,  but  when  the  Chancellor  has  de- 
Delbriick,  and  Stocker,  the  leader  of  termined  to  make  a  speech,  the  fact  ulti- 
the  anti-Semitic  party,  among  the  Con-  mately  leaks  out  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
servatives  ;  Windthorst  among  the  Cleri-  tion,  and  neither  the  Reichstag  nor  Ber- 
cals  ;  Rudolf  von  Bennigsen  and  Miqu6l  lin  is  taken  unawares.  For  hours  be- 
among  the  National  Liberals  ;  Eugen  fore  the  opening  of  the  sitting  the  street 
Richter,  Ludwig  Bamberger,  Virchow,  before  the  Parliament  'Buildings  is 
and  Rickert  among  the  Liberals  ;  to  crowded  with  curious  sightseers.  Every 
whom  may  be  added  loquacious  Herr  vehicle  that  drives  up  to  the  entrance  is 
Bebel,  the  Socialist  chief.  Other  fa-  inquisitively  scrutinized  in  the  belief 
mous  Parliamentary  speakers  have  with-  that  it  contains  the  expected  statesman, 
drawn  from  the  arena  during  late  years  ;  There  are  only  two  frequenters  of  the 
of  the  number  are  Gneist,  Treitschke,  Reichstag  upon  whom  the  crowd  cares 
and  Wagner,  all  professors  at  the  Berlin  to  expend  enthusiasm.  Prince  Bismarck 
University.  But  far  and  away  the  most  is  one,  and  Count  von  Moltke  is  the 
remarkable  orator  and  statesman  in  the  other.  The  great  planner  of  campaigns 
assembly  is  the  man  who  made  both  it  always  drives  up  to  the  House  in  good 
and  United  Germany.  time,  for  he  is  a  paragon  of  punctuality. 

The  Reichstag  never  presents  a  more  as  a  story  that  is  true,  and  probably  new 
interesting  appearance  than  on  the  occa-  — one  of  many  which  might  be  related 
sion  of  a  visit  from  Prince-  Bismarck,  — will  prove.  Count  Moltke  was  once 
for  the  Chancellor  only  shows  himself  invited  to  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  Berlin, 
when  he  has  something  important  to  When,  accompanied  by  an  aide-de-camp, 
say.  Time  was  when  his  commanding  he  reached  the  hotel,  it  was  a  few  min- 
figure  was  no  rare  appearance  on  the  utes  before  the  time  named  in  the  invi- 
Ministerial  tribune,  but  indifferent  tation.  The  field-marshal  paced  the 
health  and  a  certain  impatience  with  the  street  to  and  fro  until  the  hour  struck. 
Parliament  of  his  own  creation  have  of  and  then  only  did  he  present  himself  for 
late  years  prevented  Prince  Bismarck  admission  at  the  door.  The  venerable 
from  attending  sittings  save  when  ab-  strategist  invariably  receives  a  ringing 
sence  has  been  impossible.  Even  when  cheer  as  he  alights  from  his  sternly- 
he  feels  compelled  to  favor  the  Reich-  modest  carriage  and  passes  into  the  pre¬ 
stag  with  a  call  and  a  speech,  he  does  cincts  of  Parliament  House.  But  the 
not  remain  longer  than  duty  requires,  reception  given  to  the  Chancellor  is  still 
He  enters  the  House  immediately  before  more  cordial,  for  his  figure  is  seldom 
his  turn  for  speaking  comes  round,  and  seen  by  a  Berlin  crowd.  He  is  gener- 
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ally  driven  into  the  courtyard  in  a  doted 
carriage,  but  it  it  no  easy  matter  to  pen¬ 
etrate  the  serried  mass  of  hero-worship- 
pert  which  invests  the  vehicle  that  comes 
from  the  palace  in  the  adjacent  Wilhelm- 
strasse.  A  thousand  hurrahs  rend  the 
air,  hats  are  waved,  and  sometimes,  so 
great  is  the  confusion  of  the  demon¬ 
strators,  heads  are  bruised,  if  not  broken. 
The  object  of  the  ovation  raises  hit 
cuirassier’s  cap,  bows,  and  smiles  ;  pos¬ 
sibly  he  thinks,  too,  of  what  Cromwell 
said  when  the  London  populace  apothe¬ 
osized  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  assembly  hall  has 
filled  up  to  an  unwonted  extent.  The 
diplomatic  gallery  is  crowded  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  ;  the  strangers’ 
tribunes  are  as  full  as  they  can  be  made, 
ladies’  toilettes  and  officers’  uniforms 
pleasantly  varying  the  monotony  of  long 
rows  of  black  coats  and  craned  necks  ; 
and  the  reporters’  galleries  are  so 
densely  occupied  that  it  appears  as  if 
the  high  priests  of  Mercury  are  piled 
one  above  another.  Occasionally,  the 
Imperial  boxes  are  tenanted,  for  Prince 
William  is  known  to  be  a  devoted  ad¬ 
mirer  and  scholar  of  Germany’s  greatest 
man  of  "Rath  und  That."  When 
Prince  Bismarck’s  well-known  portfolio 
is  brought  into  the  House,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Chancellor  himself — the 
“great  Bow-wow”  (der  grosse  Bau- 
Bau),  as  he  is  irreverently  and  surrep¬ 
titiously  called  in  Parliamentary  circles 
— is  not  far  away.  This  receptacle  of 
diplomatic  papers  and  material  for 
speech-making  is  placed  upon  the  front 
Ministerial  bench  to  the  right  of  the 
president,  and  alongside  it  is  deposited 
the  owner’s  great  lead  pencil,  which 
like  the  widow’s  barrel  of  meal  and 
cruse  of  oil  is  proof  against  diminution. 
On  entering  the  hall  by  a  door  behind 
the  president’s  chair,  Prince  Bismarck 
goes  at  once  to  his  place,  merely  an¬ 
swering  the  obeisance  of  by-standing 
Ministers,  deputies,  and  Parliamentary 
officials  by  a  series  of  bows.  He  takes 
from  the  portfolio  the  sheets  of  notes  and 
the  invariable  bundle  of  newspapers  and 
cuttings  which  he  intends  to  use  during 
his  speech,  and  having  arranged  these 
with  care  he  takes  stock  of  the  House 
and  then  leaves  his  chair,  if  time  still  re¬ 
mains,  for  the  purpose  of  chatting  with 
colleagues  and  friends.  Count  von 


Moltke's  seat  is  just  below  that  of  the 
Chancellor.  If  Moltke  does  not  ascend 
the  steps  that  lead  to  Bismarck’s  place, 
Bismarck  descends  to  Moltke’s  :  never 
do  these  old  comrades  in  war  and  peace 
fail  to  come  together  on  occasions  like 
this,  and  the  meeting  and  the  greeting 
are  of  the  heartiest. 

At  last  the  president  announces  that 
“  Dgr  Herr  Reichskanzler  hat  das 
Wort.^’  Prince  Bismarck  is  on  his  feet 
in  an  instant,  and  before  the  spectators 
in  the  galleries  have  had  time  to  adjust 
their  opera-glasses,  or  hard-hearing  dep¬ 
uties  to  press  forward  to  the  Ministerial 
bench,  he  has  begun  his  speech.  One 
of  the  latest  and  best  of  Professor  Anton 
von  Werner's  portraits  represents  Bis¬ 
marck  in  the  act  of  addressing  the 
Reichstag,  and  those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  the  Chancellor  will 
agree  that  this  gifted  painter  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  an  exceedingly  real¬ 
istic  picture.  Werner  has,  indeed,  done 
his  work  with  such  fidelity  that  the  orator 
is  shown  with  open  mouth,  a  degree  of 
exactitude  to  which  some  critics  have 
taken  exception,  but  which  could  not 
have  been  sacrificed,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Bismarck,  with  all  his  brilliant 
capacities,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
making  a  speech  with  closed  lips.  The 
Chancellor  always  appears  wearing  the 
undress  uniform  of  a  cavalry  general, 
and  his  cuirassier’s  coat,  with  its  yellow 
collar  and  breast  flaps,  becomes  him  ad¬ 
mirably.  Probably  the  first  thought  that 
would  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  person 
who  saw  Bismarck  for  the  first  time, 
would  be,  “  That  is  not  a  statesman, 
but  a  soldier  and  if  Count  von  Moltke 
were  simultaneously  pointed  out  to  him, 
he  would  he  inclin^  to  conclude  that 
there  was  some  confusion  as  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  two  men.  Judged  by  out¬ 
ward  appearance  as  well  as  by  disposi¬ 
tion,  Moltke  the  Silent  might  well  be 
set  down  as  a  typical  statesman  and  dip¬ 
lomatist — the  long,  gaunt  figure,  the 
thoughtful  head,  and  thelreserved  manner 
would  all  warrant  the  assumption — while 
Bismarck  looks  from  head  to  foot  like  a 
soldier,  and  he  has  many  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  one.  He  is  tall  and  mas¬ 
sive,  with  the  shoulders  of  a  giant ; 
with  all  his  fulness  of  form  he  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  ;  and  his  ponderous 
head,  with  the  glossy  pate,  shaggy  eye- 
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broirs,  heavy  mustache,  and  abundant 
chin,  would  befit  a  veteran  hero  of  cam* 
paigns.  Pleasant  to  look  upon  his  fea* 
tures  are  certainly  not,  for  age,  arduous 
labor,  and  long  vigils  have  wonderfully 
transformed  the  handsome  Gottingen 
student  of  over  half  a  century  ago.  But 
if  his  face  is  now  wrinkled,  furrowed, 
and  flaccid,  his  eyes  are  as  brilliant  as 
ever,  and  seem  capable  of  looking  one 
through  and  through.  Take  him  all  in 
all.  Prince  Bismarck  is  a  man  to  whom 
Napoleon  l.'s  words  are  equally  as  ap* 
plicable  as  to  Goethe :  “  VoUit  un 

komme. ' ' 

Is  the  German  Chancellor  an  orator  ? 
He  says  himself  that  he  is  not.  ‘‘  I  am 
no  orator,”  he  once  told  a  Parliamen* 
tary  audience  ;  ”  I  cannot  work  on  your 
feelings  or  obKure  facts  by  word-play* 
ing.  My  speech  is  plain  and  simple.” 
It  is  related  of  King  Frederick  William 
I.  that  when  he  heard  two  advocates 
pleading,  he  would  at  the  end  of  the 
first  speech  break  in  with,  ”  That  man 
is  right.”  When,  however,  the  other 
side  of  the  question  at  dispute  had  been 
advanced  with  equal  force,  he  would 
reverse  his  judgment,  and  end  by  rating 
both  orators  soundly  for  confusing  him 
by  their  sophistry.  No  man  more 
heartily  despises  the  eloquence  that 
makes  black  look  white,  than  does 
Prince  Bismarck.  ”  The  gift  of  elo¬ 
quence,”  he  has  said,  ”  has  done  much 
mischief  in  Parliamentary  life.”  And 
again  :  '*  Oratory  is  a  waste  of  time : 
let  us  restrict  ourselves  to  statements  of 
facts.”  Once  he  happily  likened  rheto¬ 
ricians  to  ”  ladies  with  small  feet  who  al¬ 
ways  wear  shoes  too  small  for  them,  and 
put  out  their  feet  so  that  they  may  be 
looked  at.”  Tried  by  his  own  canons, 
Bismarck  is  certainly  no  orator.  There 
is  no  artificial  embellishment  about  his 
speech  ;  not  a  word  is  said  that  can  be 
avoided,  but  from  beginning  to  end, 
every  sentence  is  to  the  point.  Sophis¬ 
try,  flattery,  equivocation  will  be  looked 
for  in  vain  ;  the  Chancellor  says  what 
he  means,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  al¬ 
lowed  that  he  means  what  he  says.  His 
voice  is  not  by  any  means  musical,  and 
it  is  at  times  very  weak,  so  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  reporters,  favored  though  they  are 
in  location,  complain  that  he  is  hard 
to  follow.  Prince  Bismarck,  indeed, 
adopts  a  semi-conveisational  style  when 


addressing  the  Reichstag,  such  a  style 
as  might  be  employed  at  a  Cabinet 
Council  meeting.  Of  declamation  there 
is  no  trace  ;  he  begins  slowly  and  mo¬ 
notonously,  and  making  exception  of 
casual  breaks  in  the  even  tenor  of  his 
delivery — as  when  he  replies  to  an  inter¬ 
ruption,  reminds  the  Reichstag  and 
Europe  that  the  last  French  war  was 
”  child’s  play  in  comparison  with  the 
next,”  or  declares  that  ”  The  Germans 
fear  God  but  nothing  else  in  the  world” 
— he  proceeds  and  ends  as  he  begins. 
A  great  fault  of  his  diction  is  its  occa¬ 
sional  incoherency.  Bismarck's  tongue 
cannot  keep  pace  with  his  mind,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  now  and  then 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  takes  up  a  new  thought,  leaving  his 
hearers  to  develop  the  old  one  for  them¬ 
selves  at  leisure.  Mr.  Gladstone  like¬ 
wise  labors  under  the  burden  of  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  thoughts,  but  his  refuge  is  in¬ 
terminable  parenthesis.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  however,  is  less  considerate  to 
his  hearers  :  he  gives  them  half-finished 
sentences  and  they  have  to  make  the 
best  they  can  of  them. 

So  far  is  he  from  being  embarrassed 
during  the  delivery  of  a  speech  that  he 
replies  to  every  interruption,  and  at 
times  his  retorts  are  happy  and  over¬ 
powering.  Yet  he  intensely  dislikes 
being  interrupted,  and  he  sometimes 
turns  to  the  quarter  whence  ejaculations 
have  come  with  the  blunt  remark,  ”  You 
speak  later.”  Upon  one  occasion  mur¬ 
murs  were  heard  in  the  Centre  while  he 
was  on  his  feet.  He  at  once  begged  the 
Clerical  party  to  refute  his  contentions  if 
they  could,  but  not  to  smother  his  words 
by  ”  inarticulate  expressions  of  irrita¬ 
tion.”  At  times  the  hissing  or  taunt  of 
an  opponent  has  caused  him  to  leave 
his  seat,  and,  advancing  several  paces 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  presi¬ 
dent's  chair,  to  demand,  with  threaten¬ 
ing  looks  and  gestures,  to  know  who 
had  interrupted.  Long  ago  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  deputy  so  far  forgot  good  manners 
as  to  charge  the  Chancellor  with  unve- 
racity.  Prince  Bismarck’s  face  flushed 
in  an  instant,  as,  throwing  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  he  exclaimed  wrath- 
fully,  ”  Say  that  again!”  But  there 
was  no  response.  There  are  nowadays 
but  two  men  in  the  Reichstag  who  are 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Chancellor. 
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They  are  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  Clerical  betide  the  man  who,  in  his  hearing, 


leader,  and  Herr  Eugen  Richter,  the 
leader  of  the  Freisinnige  Partei,  and  a 
Parliamentary  debater  wn  Gottes  Gna- 
den  j  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
both  these  deputies  are  found  in  perpet* 
ual  antagonism  to  him.  But  Prince  Bis* 
march  long  ago  discovered  a  way  of  ren¬ 
dering  impotent  the  spleen  of  Herr 
Richter.  While  members  are  eagerly 
flocking  into  the  House  to  hear  the 
polished  eloquence  of  this  talented  pub¬ 
licist,  the  leader  of  the  Government 
gathers  up  his  papers  and  beats  a  hasty 
retreat ;  and  he  has  registered  the  sol¬ 
emn  resolution  that  he  will  never  again 
listen  to  the  rare  oratory  of  his  persecu* 
tor.  On  Bismarck’s  side  there  is  a  deep 
feeling  of  disgust  at  the  political  tactics 
which  his  opponent  has  for  years  pur¬ 
sued,  as  well  as  a  conviction  that  Herr 
Richter  is  actuated  by  personal  malice, 
and  it  never  happier  than  when  inflict¬ 
ing  pain.  The  Liberal  leader,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  tolerate  Ministers 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  outlived  abso¬ 
lutism,  and  honestly  believes  that  the 
Chancellor  is  no  longer  the  man  for  the 
age.  He  has  no  patience  with  a  states¬ 
man  who  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  a 
country  which  has  adopted  constitu¬ 
tional  government  and  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  So  long  as  1  am  Chancellor  and 
Foreign  Minister,  policy  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  my  judgment and  he  strikes 
at  the  *'one  man”  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  making  the  author  and  im¬ 
personation  of  It  feel  uncomfortable. 
Upon  one  noteworthy  occasion,  long 
ago.  Prince  Bismarck  and  Deputy  Rich¬ 
ter  found  themselves  in  agreement  dur¬ 
ing  a  debate  on  finance,  and  the  former 
•  was  so  impressed  by  the  unlooked-for 
incident  that  he  rose  and  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  surprise  which  it  had  caused 
him.  Since  then  the  two  antagonists 
have  occupied  their  old  positions  at  op¬ 
posite  poles  of  thought,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  will  continue  irreconcil¬ 
able  Parliamentary  forces  to  the  end, 
like  millstones  grinding  one  another. 
The  late  Dr.  Lasker  was  always  able  to 
rouse  the  Chancellor’s  temper,  and  Herr 
Richter  has  learned  the  knack  of  doing 
the  same  thing.  But  if  the  Prince  is 
very  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  he  is  a 
hundred  times  more  so  when  the  dignity 
of  his  country  and  king  is  at  stake.  Woe 


whether  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  says 
a  word  which  may  be  interpreted  as  dis¬ 
playing  want  of  respect  for  the  Prussian 
royal  house.  He  will  receive  scant 
courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  burning 
monarchist  who,  as  a  youth,  broke  his 
beer-glass  over  the  head  of  a  foul- 
tongued  public-house  demagogue,  and 
who,  as  Prussian  Minister,  has  de¬ 
clared,  ”  It  is  the  same  tome  whether  I 
die  for  my  king  on  the  street  pavement 
or  the  battle-field.”  A  few  years  ago 
the  Chancellor’s  devotion  to  his  sover¬ 
eign  led  to  an  exciting  incident  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  one  which,  however  re¬ 
grettable,  showed  his  warm  loyalty  in  a 
very  clear  light.  It  was  during  a  debate 
on  the  then  expiring  Socialist  Law. 
Deputy  Bebel  had  declared  that  if  the 
despotism  characteristic  of  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  were  introduced  into  Germany, 
Nihilism  would  be  introduced  with  it. 
Considering  this  assertion  in  the  light  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  Prince  Bismarck  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Socialists  contem¬ 
plated  regicide,  and,  amid  great  excite¬ 
ment,  he  attacked  Bebel  furiously  for 
proclaiming  the  justifiableness  of  politi¬ 
cal  murder,  and  charged  him  with  plot¬ 
ting  against  the  house  of  Hohenzollern. 
If,  however.  Prince  Bismarck's  oratory 
has  many  faults,  it  has  also  many  excel¬ 
lences.  No  matter  what  be  the  theme 
under  discussion,  the  Chancellor  is  sure 
to  adorn  it.  Apart  from  the  weightiness 
of  his  utterances,  all  of  which  tell,  his 
speeches  are  relieved  by  apt  quotations, 
forcible  similes,  and  witty  allusions,  and 
opponent  and  friend  admire  and  praise, 
even  if  they  do  not  both  agree  with  what 
they  hear.  He  has  at  command  no 
fewer  than  five  modem  and  one  dead 
language,  but  when  he  borrows  from 
poetry,  it  is  generally  Goethe  or  Shake¬ 
speare  who  is  laid  under  tribute.  Shake¬ 
speare,  indeed,  he  knows  better  than 
most  Englishmen,  though  Germans 
would  say  that  this  is  not  a  fact  to  be 
wondered  at.  What  must  most  astonish 
those  who  hear  or  read  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  speeches  is  the  extent  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  which  they  bear  witness.  One 
who  has  lived  long  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  Chancellor  has  put  it  on 
record  that  he  has  ”  a  predilection  for 
history,  geography,  and  political  econ- 
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omf;*'  and  again  and  again  proofa  have  tion^  finanM,  revatuhe,  tableau,  unmoti- 


been  given  of  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  historical  and  economical  subjects. 
The  writer  once  asked  a  famous  German 
political  economist  for  his  candid  opin* 
ion  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  familiarity 
with  his  favorite  science.  The  answer 
was  as  follows  :  *'  Theoretically  Prince 
Bismarck  is  not  to  be  called  a  political 
economist,  but  in  practice  he  shows 
great  knowledge  of  the  sound  principles 
of  political  economy.  His  fault  is  that 
he  generalizes  too  much — like  a  Ger* 
man  professor,”  and  the  speaker  smiled 
here,  for  he  was  then  filling  a  chair  at 
one  of  the  leading  German  universities. 
Here  we  have  the  truth  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  ;  Prince  Bismarck  leaves  theory' to 
the  schools,  and  only  concerns  himself 
with  the  practical  phases  of  questions, 
yet  he  brings  to  his  task  knowledge 
which  may  be  said  to  be  intuitive,  and 
thus  be  seldom  errs  for  want  of  study¬ 
ing  text-books.  That  he  pays  little  heed 
to  mere  theory  we  know  from  his  own 
lips,  for  when  assailed  once  for  break¬ 
ing  loose  from  traditional  beliefs,  he  re¬ 
torted,  “it  is  not  my  business  to  carry 
on  dogmatism,  but  politics,"  and  so 
silenced  his  opponents.  Yet  the  world 
has  of  late  years  been  astonished  as  it 
has  seen  a  statesman  whose  life  had 
hitherto  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  diplomatic  and  constitutional 
problems,  disputing  successfully,  like 
a  Saul  among  prophets,  with  political 
economists  and  social  reformers  upon 
intricate  questions  like  those  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  land  laws,  protection,  factory 
legislation,  laborers’  insurance.  State 
railways,  tobacco  and  spirit  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  the  double  standard.  More 
singular  than  this  breadth  of  knowledge 
is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  has  exhib¬ 
ited  so  versatile  a  genius  is  the  one  of 
whom  Napoleon  III.  said,  in  1862, 
“  Ce  nest  pas  un  homme  sirieux.” 
Strange  to  say.  Prince  Bismarck,  though 
a  German  of  the  Germans,  admits  for¬ 
eign  words  into  his  speeches  without 
apparent  attempt  at  restriction.  The 
good  patriot  who  refuses  to  accept  Ger¬ 
man  works  which  are  printed  in  Roman 
characters  mixes  German  and  French 
with  cosmopolitan  indifference.  Thus 
a  few  lines  taken  at  random  from  one 
of  his  speeches  contain  words  like  con^ 
flagration,  permanent,  eventualitdt,  na- 


virt,  coalition,  militair,  etc.  But  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  flagrant  disregard  of  the  old 
quatrain,  according  to  which  ein  echter 
Deutscher  (a  genuine  German)  must 
speak  his  mother-tongue  in  all  its  purity, 
is  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  too  practical 
to  stickle  for  linguistic  trivialities.  It 
is  not  that  he  loves  Germany  or  her 
language  less,  but  that  he  counts  utility 
higher  than  sentiment.  That  is  why  he 
will  one  day  consent  to  read  Latin  print 
with  patience. 

In  no  respect  does  Bismarck  set  the¬ 
ory  and  precept  more  at  defiance  than 
in  speech-making.  He  has  related  how 
he  once  read  the  Bundesrath  a  lecture 
on  the  uselessness  of  verbosity,  but  he 
seldom  addresses  the  Reichstag  for  a 
shorter  time  than  an  hour,  and  he  has 
even  exceeded  two  hours,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  occasion  would  have  ad¬ 
mitted  of  a  curtailment.  He  speaks  ex¬ 
tempore,  though  the  heads  of  his  ora¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  quotations  which  he 
intends  to  use  are  carefully  noted  on 
sheets  of  paper  lying  before  him.  Al¬ 
though  the  Chancellor  professes  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Press  with  utter  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt,  no  one  follows  the 
newspapers  with  greater  care  than  he. 
Not  infrequently  he  makes  a  journalis¬ 
tic  criticism  the  text  of  a  speech,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hours’  oration 
which  pacified  the  European  nations  in 
February.  Sometimes  he  brings  out  of 
the  capacious  portfolio  a  great  heap  of 
leading  articles  cut  from  Opposition 
prints,  and  now  and  then  he  will  bran¬ 
dish  a  handful  of  them  in  the  faces  of  his 
antagonists,  with  the  dry  observation 
that  he  does  not  purpose  reading  them 
to  the  House  that  day.  But  foolscap 
sheets  of  memoranda  and  newspaper 
cuttings  are  not  Prince  Bismarck’s  sole 
help  in  the  making  of  a  speech.  Equally 
important  is  the  copious  libation  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  keeps  hoarseness  down 
and  his  spirits  up.  The  stimulant 
which  the  Chancellor  drinks  is  a  weak 
concoction  of  cognac  and  seltzer  water. 
Formerly  this  preparation  was  brought 
into  the  House  ready  mixed,  the  supply 
being  kept  undiminished  by  a  relay  of 
waiters  running  between  the  Ministerial 
bench  and  the  more  material  apartments 
of  the  building.  Now,  however,  the 
mixing  of  the  Chancellor’s  glasses  has 
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been  advanced  to  a  high  art.  which 
Ministers,  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
Privy  Councillors  are  alone  fit  and  able 
to  practice. 

On  the  occasion  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
last  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  Count 
Herbert,  his  eldest  son,  now  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  Foreign  Office,  kept  the 
cognac  bottle  in  his  own  hands,  while  a 
group  of  high  functionaries  divided  the 
rest  of  the  work  between  them.  Noth* 
ing  could  exceed  for  downright  comical¬ 
ity  the  busy  scene  that  was  enacted  be¬ 
hind  the  Chancellor’s  back  during  the 
whole  of  the  speech.  The  difficulty 
with  which  the  glass-mixers  had  contin¬ 
ually  to  contend  was  that  of  securing 
the  requisite  degree  of  dilution.  First 
one  would  taste  and  find  the  compound 
too  weak,  so  that  more  cognac  had  to 
be  added.  Then  another  would  pro¬ 
nounce  it  too  strong,  and  the  addition 
of  seltxer  water  was  the  consequence. 
More  than  once  the  Chancellor,  hard  to 
please,  refused  to  drink  the  draught  so 
carefully  prepared,  and  one  of  the  sol¬ 
emn  group  had  to  drain  the  glass,  so 
that  the  blending  operation  might  begin 
again.  Probably  a  dozen  and  a  half 
small  glasses  were  handed  to  Prince 
Bismarck  full  and  removed  from  his 
bench  empty,  before  all  had  been  said 
that  was  in  the  great  statesman’s  mind. 
That  was  a  high  record  to  reach,  but 
then  the  occasion  was  a  momentous 
one,  and  the  Chancellor’s  throat  was 
unusually  troublesome. 

Such  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Prince  Bismarck’ s  speech-making.  He 
dislikes  the  title  of  orator,  yet  tried  by 
other  and  more  generally  recognized 
canons  than  his  own — which  make  the 
orator  a  mere  windbag  and  word-juggler 
— he  is  an  orator  of  undoubted  power. 
Not  a  few  of  the  men  who  have  earned 
high  rhetorical  reputations  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  House  of  Commons  during  the  last 
half  century  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  possessed  the  voice  of  Get  many’s 
Chancellor,  defective  as  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  is,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  of  them  have  delivered  greater 
speeches,  speeches  fuller  of  weighty 
words  {inhaltsvolUr,  as  the  Germans  say), 
more  polished,  more  telling,  more  heara¬ 
ble  and  readable,  and  indicating  a  greater 


scope  of  political  knowledge,  keener  in¬ 
sight,  and  wider  culture  in  the  speaker. 
Will  Prince  Bismarck’s  speeches  live 
after  him  ?  Not,  perhaps,  as  models  of 
rhetoric  ;  yet  his  orations  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  wit  and  wisdom,  for  which 
posterity  will  long  be  grateful.  That 
Bismarck  is  a  master  of  phrases,  is 
proved  by  a  multitude  of  expressions 
given  by  him  to  political  life,  and  now 
l^ome  international  property,  such  as 
the  famous  blood  and  iron,”  ”  Cati- 
linarian  existences,”  *'  honest  broker,” 
‘‘policy  of  free  hand,”  **  Do  ut  des” 
‘‘  Beati possidentes”  and  the  unlucky  in¬ 
vocation  of  Canossa  memories.  Take, 
however,  a  few  of  his  political  apho¬ 
risms.  ‘‘  Compromise  is  everywhere  the 
basis  of  constitutional  life.”  ‘‘If  a 
man  can  make  promises  he  is  sure  to  be 
elected.”  ‘‘  A  great  State  is  not  to  be 
ruled  according  to  party  views.”  ‘‘  It 
is  with  Governments  and  their  Liberal¬ 
ism  as  with  ladies  :  the  youngest  always 
pleases  best.”  ‘‘  He  who  has  his  hand 
on  the  money-bag  has  the  power.” 
”  Freedom  is  a  luxury  which  every  man 
cannot  allow  himself.”  ‘‘  Every  State 
must  recognize  that  its  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  rest  on  its  own  sword.”  ”  In  a 
year  and  a  half  much  evil  may  be  done, 
but  not  much  good.”  *‘ One  is  willing 
enough  to  be  protected,  but  not  to  pay 
for  the  protection.”  ‘‘  A  peace  never 
fulfils  all  wishes,  and  is  never  just  to  all 
rights.”  ”  Let  us  learn  to  respect 
fidelity  to  conviction  in  opponents.” 
‘‘  In  European  disputes,  when  no  com¬ 
petent  court  of  appeal  exists,  right  is 
only  to  be  enforced  by  the  bayonet.” 
”  There  are  plenty  of  candidates  for  the 
Chancellorship,  because  it  is  such  an 
easy  post  to  fill.’  ’ 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  prover¬ 
bial  philosophy  of  which  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  Parliamentary  speeches  are  full. 
What  especially  distinguishes  his  sen¬ 
tentious  utterances  is  their  palpable 
spontaneity.  Some  of  his  wisest,  wit¬ 
tiest,  and  weightiest  sayings  have  owed 
their  origin  to  sudden  inspiration 
prompted  by  the  irresponsible  ejacula¬ 
tions  of  dissentient  hearers  or  the  dia¬ 
lectic  slips  of  opponents  in  debate. — 
Temple  Bar, 
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CONSERVATISM  AND  THE 
BY  W.  H. 

What  is  commoner  than  to  hear  on 
political  platforms  —  on  Conservative 
platforms  quite  as  often  as  others — than 
a  wish  expressed  for  a  wider  difiusion 
of  property  ?  Men  use  such  languaKe 
whom  no  one  would  call  Socialists,  and 
who  look  on  Socialism  as  little  better 
than  madness.  What  they  have  in  their 
minds  is  no  state  of  equality,  in  which 
each  man  should  possess,  even  approxi¬ 
mately,  as  much  as  his  neighbor ;  it  is 
simply  a  state  in  which  each  man  should 
possess  something.  Could  this  be  brought 
about,  say  the  Conservatives,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  Radicalism  ;  while  the 
Radicals  say  that  then  we  should  have 
no  need  of  it.  What  is  the  kind  of 
property  alluded  to,  and  what  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  individual 
shares,  are  points  which  in  general  are 
only  vaguely  specified ;  but  all  the 
same,  the  word  property  in  itself  con¬ 
veys  to  the  mind  ideas  quite  distinct 
enough  to  give  force  and  meaning  to  the 
particular  view  in  question.  It  may  in¬ 
deed  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
word  in  the  language  which,  as  things 
are,  speaks  more  plainly  to  every  one. 
It  represents  something  which  every  one 
either  possesses,  is  trying  to  possess,  or 
would  like  to  possess  ;  and  which,  con¬ 
sequently,  must  of  course  be  capable  of 
diffusion. 

And  yet,  familiar  as  this  something 
is,  none  of  the  politicians  and  reformers 
who  think  so  much  about  diffusing  it, 
appear  to  have  found  any  complete 
conception  of  its  nature.  Some  of  its 
characteristics  they  know  ;  others  they 
completely  ignore ;  and  these  last, 
were  they  only  rightly  realized,  would 
profoundly  modify  all  their  views  re¬ 
garding  it.  Sincere  men  of  every  school 
would  then  hold  different  language  with 
regard  to  the  diffusion  of  property. 
They  would  not  renounce  the  idea  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  their  minds  now  ; 
they  would  merely  see  it  under  a  more 
practical  aspect ;  they  would  see  it  in 
harmony  with  the  facts  of  existing  life, 
with  which,  at  present,  it  has  very  little 
connection. 

Let  me  put  the  matter  yet  more  simply. 


DIFFUSION  OF  PROPERTY. 
MALLOCK. 

When  men  say  that  the  stability  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  are 
to  secured  mainly  by  a  wide  diffusion 
of  property,  they  are  expressing  a  truth  ; 
but  they  are  conveying  along  with  it  a 
number  of  untruths,  and  these  last  make 
the  truth  useless  and  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  The  truth  in  question  is  of  such 
profound  social  importance,  that  no 
trouble  will  be  wasted  in  the  endeavor 
to  state  it  accurately.  In  a  brief  way  I 
shall  attempt  to  do  so  now. 

I  have  said  that  property  is  a  word 
that  speaks  plainly  to  all  of  us.  Let  us 
analyze  for  a  moment  the  familiar  mean¬ 
ings  conveyed  by  it.  We  can  do  this 
readily  by  thinking  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
monest  of  our  household  phrases.  "  So 
and  so,”  we  say,  “  has  no  property,  he 
must  therefore  work  for  his  bread 
or,  “  An  uncle  has  left  so  and  so  a  little 
bit  of  property  ;  he  won’t  be  rich,  but 
at  least  he  ne^  work  no  longer  or, 
“  Such  and  such  a  family  are  not  quite 
dependent  on  their  wages  ;  they’ve  a 
little  property  of  some  kind  to  fall  back 
upon.”  Again  we  say,  **  So  and  so 
has  still  property  left ;  he  has  all  the 
pictures,  and  that  splendid  house  in  the 
country.”  Or,  if  we  are  speaking  of 
people  in  humble  life,  ”  They  are  not 
quite  destitute  ;  the  cottage  they  live  in 
is  their  own.” 

Now,  what  is  our  main  idea  in  all 
such  cases  ?  It  is  this.  It  is  an  idea  of 
property  as  something  that  stands  be¬ 
tween  want  and  labor,  and  secures,  at 
least  for  a  man,  part  of  his  livelihood, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  toilsome  daily 
struggle  for  it.  In  other  words  it  is  an 
independence.  Thus,  a  fine  house,  and 
pictures,  if  a  man  is  otherwise  destitute, 
are  to  him  pronerty  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  only  on  the  supposition  that 
he  can  sell  them.  If  he  cannot  sell 
them  he  is  no  better  off  than  a  beggar  ; 
they  do  not  relieve  him  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  moment’s  labor  ;  they  would 
not  keep  starvation  off  him  for  an  hour. 
They  are  practically  not  property  at  all. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  go^s  and 
chattels,  except  such  as  consist  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  existence  ;  and  as 
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most  of  these  last  are  in  their  nature 
perishable,  one  man  cannot  for  his  own 
use  be  possessed  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  them  at  a  time.  Large 
houses,  then,  and  accumulations  of  goods 
and  chattels,  taken  in  connection  with 
any  single  owner,  are  property  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  woid,  only  when 
this  owner  has  some  other  kind  of  prop* 
erty  besides — when  he  has  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  first  necessaries  of  exist¬ 
ence,  to  enable  him  to  use  its  superflu* 
ities.  Thus  property,  as  the  word  is 
commonly  used,  means  before  all 
things,  and  generally  means  only,  some¬ 
thing  yielding  a  constant  supply  of 
necessaries  which  ils  possessor  has  not 
worked  for,  or  is  at  least  beyond  what 
be  has  worked  for. 

Now,  conceiving  of  property  in  this 
way,  how  far  is  it  possible  to  hope  for  its 
general  diffusion  ?  It  is  not  possible  at 
all.  It  is  not  only  that  there  are  prac* 
tical  difficulties,  but  the  very  hope  im* 
plies  an  absurdity.  Let  us  conceive 
ourselves,  by  way  of  experiment,  mak¬ 
ing  a  simple  beginning.  We  take  a 
humble  family — the  parents  and  two 
children — and  make  them  a  present  of 
jCi,2oo.  There  we  have  a  typical  piece 
of  property.  This  brings  them  in  about 
j£6o  a  year  ;  and  they  might,  if  they 
pleased,  drop  work  altogether,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  what  comfort  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  So  much  is  evi¬ 
dent,  and  thus  far  there  is  no  difficulty. 
But  let  us  repeat  this  commonplace  proc¬ 
ess — this  gift  of  j^r.200,  to  other  fam¬ 
ilies,  until  the  diffusion  is  general ;  and 
let  us  see  what  will  happen  then.  In 
one  way  such  a  diffusion  is  not  theoreti¬ 
cally  impossible.  If  the  whole  wealth 
of  this  country  were  capitalized,  and 
divided  among  the  inhabitants  equally, 
the  sum  we  have  just  mentioned — 
;^i,2oo — is  about  the  share  of  properly 
that  would  nominally  fall  to  each  family. 
But  if  each  family  possessed  it,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Would  it  still  be 
the  same  ?  Would  property  still  have 
the  same  qualities  ?  Would  the  whole 
nation  have  an  independence  ?  That 
would  mean  that  the  whole  nation  might 
fold  its  hands,  and  goods  to  the  value 
of  some  j^5oo,ooo,ooo  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  yearly,  without  any  human 
agency.  But  that  plainly  is  an  absurd¬ 
ity.  Not  only  would  so  vast  an  amount 


not  be  produced  ;  nothing  would  be 
produced  at  all.  Then  propertied  peo¬ 
ple  would  find  just  what  is  found  by  our 
proletarians,  that  nothing  but  their  own 
labor  stands  between  themselves  and 
starvation.* 

Property,  then,  has  this  peculiar  qual¬ 
ity.  In  being  diffused,  it  necessarily 
loses  the  principal  characteristic  which 
we  are  at  present  accustomed  to  associ¬ 
ate  with  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
is  mainly  valued  and  sought  for.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  loses  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  we  associate  with  it,  but  only  the 
one  that  for  us  lies  on  the  surface, 
and  does  most  to  color  our  ideas  and 
our  emotions  about  it.  Much  remains 
when  this  is  taken  away  ;  and  what  the 
remainder  is  we  will  see  presently.  First, 
however,  let  us  satisfy  ourselves  more 
completely  that  the  characteristic  I  have 
been  speaking  of  will  really  not  remain, 
for  there  are  several  points  in  what  1  have 
just  been  saying,  to  which  counter-argu¬ 
ments  may  suggest  themselves. 

An  appeal  no  doubt  will  at  once  be 
made  to  land,  and  we  shall  be  asked  to 
consider  the  case  of  the  small  proprietor. 
Of  course  land  will  not  yield  its  produce 
without  some  labor  being  spent  upon  it ; 
but  the  advocates  of  the  diffusion  of 
property  may  plausibly  point  to  many 
a  humble  household,  ensconced  in  its 
own  dwelling,  among  its  own  few  acres, 
and  enjoying  a  simple  life  from  year’s 
end  to  year's  end.  Such  households 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  many  pretty  and  doubtless  true  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  drawn  of  them.  Prop¬ 
erty,  it  will  be  said,  is  divided  and  dif¬ 
fuse  here  ;  and  yet,  does  it  not  yield 
an  income,  an  independence,  to  its  pos¬ 
sessors  ?  Does  it  not  evidently  place 
them  in  a  position  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  wage-worker,  whose  sole 
property  is  his  labor  ? 

Our  answer  to  this  must  come  under 
several  heads.  First,  let  us  admit  a 
fact,  which  I  shall  have  to  return  to  pres¬ 
ently,  that  though  property,  if  diffused, 
will  yield  no  man  an  income  without 
labor,  it  will,  the  labor  being  given,  add 


*  This  would  apply  to  hoarded  savings,  just 
as  much  as  to  invest^  capital.  A  man  might 
live  idle  for  two  years  on  £100  ;  t>ut  a  whole 
nation  of  men,  though  each  have  saved  such  a 
sum,  could  not  exist  if  they  remained  idle  for  a 
month. 
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in  certain  cases  to  the  proceeds  of  it ; 
and  this  addition,  no  doubt,  will  look 
very  much  like  an  independence  ;  it  will 
constitute  an  income  beyond  the  wages 
of  labor.  It  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  in  a  large  number  of  the  instances 
given  of  the  property  of  small  laboring 
land-owners,  the  owners  are  really  noth¬ 
ing  but  petty  farmers,  who,  to  work 
their  land  properly,  must  have  hired 
laborers  to  assist  them.  These  men  we 
must  put  aside  altogether  ;  they  are  but 
a  source  of  confusion.  We  are  consid¬ 
ering  solely  the  nature  of  property  when 
diffused  among  quite  the  poorest,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  cases  of  those  who  work  their  land 
by  their  own  labor  only.* 

The  moment  we  realize  this,  a  further 
point  becomes  evident.  If  landed  prop¬ 
erty  is  diffused  among  this  class,  no  one 
man  can,  without  absolute  waste,  pos¬ 
sess  more  land  than  he  himself  can  cul¬ 
tivate  ;  nor  can  he,  if  his  property  is  to 
make  him  independent,  have  less  land 
than  will  suffice  to  support  him.  Of 
course  the  standards  of  living  for  such 
a  man  will  be  put  differently  by  differ¬ 
ent  people  ;  and  so  will  the  amount  of 
labor  implied  in  a  desirable  existence 
for  him.  If,  however,  the  standard  of 
living  be  put  too  high,  and  that  of  labor 
too  low,  none  but  the  best  and  most 
productive  land  would  be  cultivated, 
and  the  larger  part  of  any  extensive 
country  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  any  scheme 
for  establishing  an  independent  peasant 
proprietary,  the  bulk  of  the  properties 
must  consist  of  land  more  or  less  in¬ 
ferior  ;  and  thus,  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  standard  of  labor  being  given, 
the  kind  of  property  with  which  we 
have  to  start,  and  to  which  all  our  sub¬ 
sequent  reasoning  must  have  reference, 
is  such  an  amount  of  inferior  land  as 
will  enable  one  man  to  support  himself 
without  any  service  from  others. 

If  landed  property  is  diffused  gener¬ 
ally,  there  must  be  a  large  class  who 
cannot  have  more  than  this.  A  very 
little  consideration  will  make  the  fact 
evident.  In  the  first  place  let  the 
reader  bear  in  mind,  what,  of  course,  is 

*  Of  course,  practically,  auch  men,  as  a  rule, 
will  have  a  wife  and  children  to  assist  him. 
But  the  case  is  simplified,  and  in  n*  waynliertd, 
if  we  let  one  man  represent  an  average  family. 


plain  from  the  very  terms  of  the  propo¬ 
sition,  that  the  amount  of  land  spoken 
of  is  not  measured  by  acreage,  but  by 
the  labor  it  requires  to  return  a  given 
result ;  its  quality  also  is  measured  in 
the  same  way.  Let  us  suppose  the  re¬ 
sult  desired  to  be  £fto  a  year,  and  the 
amount  of  a  man’s  daily  labor  to  be  a 
constant  quantity.  In  one  case  ten 
acres,  in  another  twenty,  in  another 
fifty,  may  be  needed  to  enable  him  to 
produce  the  above  sum.  But  in  each 
case,  from  our  pieasant’s  point  of  view, 
his  land  would  of  the  same  value,  no 
matter  whether  its  peculiar  character  re¬ 
quired  his  year’s  labor  to  be  spread  over 
fifty  acres  or  concentrated  on  ten. 

If  the  land  is  of  better  quality — if  it 
yield  to  the  same  labor  ;^ioo  a  year 
instead  of  ;^6o,  then  this  additional 
amount  is  plainly  due  to  the  land,  not 
to  the  labor  ;  and  this  additional  amount 
is  nothing  else  than  that  much-discussed 
thing,  rent.  Rent  is  simply  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  amounts  yielded  by 
superior  soils  and  inferior  soils  to  the 
same  amount  of  labor.  It  is  rent  all  the 
same,  no  matter  who  pockets  it ;  whether 
the  laborer  is  his  own  landlord,  or  an¬ 
other  man.  Here,  no  doubt,  property 
puts  the  owner  at  an  advantage,  and 
gives  him  at  least  a  partial  independence, 
even  though  he  has  no  one  but  himself 
to  work  for  him.  Sixty  pounds  a  year 
being  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  his 
existence,  he  has  with  which  to 

hire  other  men  to  supply  him  with  su¬ 
perfluities  ;  or  he  may  else  enjoy  his  in¬ 
dependence  in  another  way  ;  he  may 
make  his  land  yield  him  jQ6o  a  year 
only,  and  remain  idle  for  some  five 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  But  a  man 
in  this  position,  though  that  position 
may  be  humble,  is  still,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  privileged  person.  In  so 
far  as  his  property  exempts  him  from 
labor — which  it  does  only  partially — it 
possesses  a  quality  which  land  can  never 
possess  for  everybody.  The  small  pro¬ 
prietor  who  represents  his  class  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  the  proprietor  whose  property 
yields  him  no  rent  at  all — nothing  what¬ 
ever  beyond  the  minimum  of  produce 
which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
renders  his  lot  desirable. 

Plainly,  then,  landed  property,  if  dif¬ 
fused  among  the  people  so  as  to  be  in 
the  hands,  not  only  of  miniature  farm- 
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era,  but  the  poorer  and  the  poorest 
classes,  does  nothing,  in  one  important 
respect,  to  alter  their  present  position 
as  proletariams.  It  still  leaves  them,  as 
now,  dependent  on  their  own  labor, 
or,  as  those  who  pity  them  call  it,  “  their 
own  naked  labor.  ” 

I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  landed  prop¬ 
erty  in  particular,  because  agriculture  is 
the  only  great  industry  which,  in  the 
present  day,  is  capable  of  being  prose¬ 
cuted  on  a  small  scale.  A  single  human 
being,  master  of  his  own  tools  and  raw 
materials,  and  regulating  by  himself  his 
own  hours  and  actions,  can  till  the  soil 
and  rear  stock  to  some  advantage  ;  all 
his  means  of  production  can  belong  to 
him.  But  in  the  case  of  manufactures 
such  a  thing  is  impossible.  There  can 
be  peasant  land-owners,  but  there  can¬ 
not  be  artisan  mill-owners.  An  artisan 
might  have  a  share  in  a  mill,  just  as  he 
might  have  a  share  in  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway ;  but  be  will 
not  order  or  alter  the  running  of  a  single 
train,  nor  do  as  he  likes  with  a  single 
rail  or  sleeper.  In  the  same  way,  were 
a  cotton-mill,  owned  by  shareholders, 
who  consisted  entirely  of  the  **  hands” 
employed  in  it,  no  one  of  these  men 
could  say  of  any  part  of  the  buildings 
or  machinery,  that  it  belonged  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  an  owner’s  control  over 
it.  His  property  in  the  mill  would  be 
simply  a  legal  right  to  a  certain  part  of 
the  values  which  the  mill  produced  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  share¬ 
holders  gave  their  labor,  the  mill  would 
produce  no  values  at  all.  If  they  gave 
no  labor,  they  would  get  no  livelihood, 
in  spite  of  the  property  that  was  so  dif¬ 
fused  among  them.  In  this  respect 
their  position  would  be  just  that  of  the 
small  land-owner,  except  that  the  latter 
has  at  least  the  sentimental  advantage 
of  being  able  to  see  his  property,  of 
being  his  own  director  in  using  it,  and 
thus  of  finding  in  it  a  visible  object  of 
affection.  He  may  be  in  love  with  a 
particular  bit  of  land  ;  but  the  artisan 
can  hardly  be  in  love  with  a  particular 
share. 

Thus,  let  me  repeat  it,  property,  if 
diffused  among  the  laboring  classes — 
that  is  to  say,  among  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people — does  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing,  to  prevent  the  majority  of  them 
being  absolutely  dependent  on  their 


labor.  It  loses  altogether  its  magic  prop¬ 
erty  of  giving  them  an"  independence." 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  is  a 
barren  truism  to  insist  upon  ;  and,  when 
stated  plainly,  no  truism  can  be  simpler  : 
but  all  the  same  there  is  no  economic 
fact,  which,  among  social  reformers,  of 
all  schools  alike,  is — I  do  not  say  so 
neglected — but  implicitly  so  absolutely 
denied.  Here  is  an  example.  Many 
people  think  that  it  would  be  a  very 
excellent  thing  to  induce  the  working- 
classes,  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible, 
to  invest  their  savings  in  consols  ;  and 
a  pleasing  idea  evidently  floats  in  their 
minds  that  the  working-classes  would 
thus  be  in  the  position  of  the  typical 
rentier  of  the  period,  and  be  able,  like 
him,  to  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  "  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  three  per  cents." 
Such  people  never  reflect  that,  since  the 
three  per  cents,  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxes,  and  a  part  of  the  sum  total  is 
contributed  by  the  tax-payer,  could  each 
tax-payer  be  enabled  to  buy  consols  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  him,  no  one  could  derive  from 
consols  any  income  at  all.  A  man  would 
simply  have  paid  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
three  per  cents,  the  exact  sum  he  had 
contributed  to  enable  those  three  per 
cents,  to  be  paid.  In  the  same  way,  as 
I  have  said  already,  people  constantly 
talk  of  saving  with  precisely  the  same 
impression  in  their  minds.  An  individ¬ 
ual  may  save  enough  to  live  on  for  a 
lifetime  ;  but  a  nation  cannot  do  so. 
No  savings,  however  large,  will  super¬ 
sede  the  necessity  for  daily  labor,  if  not 
on  the  part  of  all,  yet  of  most 

Wealth  is  commonly  described  by  the 
miserable  and  misleading  simile  of  a 
hoard — a  thing  which  we  can  rest  from 
producing,  and  cut  up  and  divide.  It 
is  in  reality  nothing  of  the  kind.  Its 
very  essence  is  life  and  movement.  It 
is  like  the  human  body — it  is  what  it  is, 
in  virtue  of  constant  change — of  the  de¬ 
struction  and  replacement  of  its  tissues. 
Or  to  have  recourse  to  an  image  yet 
simpler,  it  is  like  a  bicycle,  which  falls 
the  moment  the  labor  that  moves  it 
ceases. 

What  then  ?  To  what  purpose  am  I 
arguing  ?  Am  I  trying  to  show  that  the 
diffusion  of  property,  were  it  practicable, 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  working- 
classes  at  all  ? — that  it  would  do  noth- 
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ing,  or,  at  all  erents,  nothing  good,  for 
them  ?  Very  far  from  it.  There  ii 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  absence  of  such 
diffusion — the  absence  of  it  as  compared 
with  former  periods — constitutes  the 
weakest  part  in  the  existing  economic 
system,  and  threatens  the  whole  of  our 
civilization  with  very  serious  danger. 
The  working-classes,  it  is  felt  on  all 
sides,  suffer  various  hardships  which 
are  peculiar  to  modern  life,  and  most  of 
them  feel  that  they  have,  and  some  of 
them  have  really,  but  a  precarious  stake 
in  the  society  that  sometimes  presses  on 
them  so  hardly.  And  this  state  of  things 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that,  under 
the  modem  conditions  of  industry,  prop¬ 
erty  is  diffused  among  the  masses  far  less 
than  formerly.  In  losing  property, 
then,  the  masses  have  lost  something, 
which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they 
formerly  enjoyed.  What  is  this  some¬ 
thing  ? 

One  thing,  we  have  seen,  it  very  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing 
which  most  people  imagine  that  it  is. 
It  is  not  an  independent  income  ;  it  is 
not  freedom  from  dependence  upon 
their  own  daily  labor.  Nor,  again,  is  it 
a  hoard  of  chattels  or  movables  ;  for 
these,  as  we  have  observed  already, 
would  not  keep  a  man  from  starving ; 
but  it  is  this,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  this — it  is  security. 
It  is  not  livelihood  without  labor ;  but 
security  that,  the  labor  being  forthcom¬ 
ing,  the  laborer  shall  have  the  means  of 
procuring  an  accustomed  livelihood. 
Compare  the  lot  of  the  English  working¬ 
man  now  with  his  lot  in  former  times, 
as  modern  reformers  picture  it ;  and  let 
us  suppose  that  his  lot  now  is  as  bad,  by 
comparison,  as  they  contend  it  is.  The 
whole  difference  between  the  two  will  be 
found,  when  anal)  zed,  to  be  simply  that 
the  workingman  nowadays  is  compar¬ 
atively  without  security.  And  when  we 
realize  this,  we  shall  led  on  at  once 
to  a  new  and  more  accurate  conception 
of  what  property  is,  of  what  it  is  and 
most  be,  if  diffosMl  among  the  bulk  of  a 
community.  It  is  not  income  without 
labor  ;  it  is  income  with  security. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  arrive  at  clear  and  true  ideas  upon 
this  point.  So  far  is  what  I  am  now 
urging  from  being  an  attempt  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  importance  which  this  question 
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of  property  has  for  the  masses  of  the 
people,  that  its  one  tendency  is  to  bring 
this  out  more  strongly  ;  and  it  will  leave 
the  truth  of  the  case  far  more  distinct 
and  impressive,  from  having  cleared 
away  from  it  the  inaccuracies  by  which 
it  has  been  more  than  half  hidden. 
The  favorite  period  now,  which  is  held 
up  to  the  English  workman  as  the  golden 
age  of  industry,  by  which  his  own  deg¬ 
radation  is  to  be  measured,  and  the 
main  features  of  which  he  must  struggle 
and  agitate  to  bring  back  again,  is  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are  told  much  of 
how  widely  at  that  time  property  in  land 
was  diffusikl.  It  may  have  l^n  so  ; 
but  what  of  it  ?  At  that  time,  this  coun¬ 
try,  had  the  land  been  divided  equally, 
would  have  given  each  family  nearly 
forty  acres  ;  it  would  now  give  but  a 
fraction  over  four.  The  two  periods, 
in  that  respect,  are  not  rationally  com¬ 
parable  ;  and  it  is  worse  than  idle — it 
confuses  the  real  issues  btfore  us — to  fix 
men’s  attention  on  contrasts  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  away  with.  But  though 
the  growth  of  our  population,  and  the 
complete  change  in  our  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction,  make,  with  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  nationsil  property,  all  references 
to  the  pre-capitalistic  period  ridiculous, 
they  do  not  make  them  ridiculous  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  security.  Se¬ 
curity  was  the  one  practical  benefit 
which  the  diffusion  of  property  conferred 
on  the  workers  then  ;  and  since  the 
former  means  of  diffusing  it  are  forever 
beyond  our  reach,  and  do  not  offer  us 
even  a  model  to  which  we  can  approxi¬ 
mate,  our  entire  attention  should  be 
fixed  upon  the  end.  For  it  is  the  end 
in  which  the  people  are  concerned  ;  it 
is  not  the  means.  This  can  never  be 
too  often  repeated. 

The  only  material  form  of  property, 
with  the  exception  of  some  unimportant 
chattels,  in  which  a  man,  who  lives  by 
his  labor,  can  have  any  interest  for  its 
own  sake,  is  his  dwelling  ;  and  even  his 
interest  in  this  is  very  much  exagger¬ 
ated,  and,  in  the  case  of  town  dwellings, 
hardly  exists  at  all.*  Indeed,  a  Social- 


*  This  applies,  not  only  to  the  working- 
classes,  but  to  all  classes.  Anyone  who  com¬ 
pares  the  Court  Guides  of  London  for  different 
years,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  constantly 
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istic  writer  in  America  declared  plainly, 
not  long  since,  that  for  a  workman  to 
own  his  house  was  a  positive  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  him.  Putting,  however,  the 
question  of  a  dwelling  aside,  property 
for  the  workingman  is  a  deluding  name  ; 
it  is  nothing  to  him,  it  does  nothing  for 
him,  he  does  not  feel  its  existence  in 
any  relation  of  his  life,  except  in  so  far 
as  he  feels  it  in  the  security  which  it 
gives  him  ;  and  when  he  has  this  secu¬ 
rity,  though  he  own  neither  house  nor 
land,  tools  nor  materials,  he  is  virtually 
a  man  of  property  every  whit  as  much 
as  if  he  did. 

The  same  is  the  case,  not  with  the 
workingman  only,  but  with  the  rich  as 
well.  Putting  aside  the  local  prestige, 
and  the  local  duties  that  property  in 
some  of  its  forms  entails,  and  looking 
simply  to  the  material  advantages  con- 
fenml  by  it,  the  possession  of  property 
is  only  |apprehended,  is  only  known  to 
its  possessor,  under  the  form  of  a  secure 
income.  What  is  a  fortune,  say,  of 
;^ioo,ooo,  invested  in  consols,  rail¬ 
ways,  land,  or  Guiness’s  brewery? 
Regarded  under  its  advantageous  aspect, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  secure  income  of  so 
many  thousands  a  year  ;  and  so  long  as 
the  sum  and  the  security  are  assured  to 
a  man,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  him 
under  what  form,  or  under  what  pretext, 
his  rights  are  explained  and  defended. 
The  workingman  and  the  man  of  for¬ 
tune  differ  only  in  this  ;  that  property 
to  the  one  means  a  secure  income  with¬ 
out  labor,  and  to  the  other,  a  secure  in¬ 
come  with  labor. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  talking  about 
the  diffusion  of  property,  what  we  ought 
to  talk  about  is  the  diffusion  of  security. 
Both  phrases,  it  is  true,  indicate  the 
great  problem  of  to-day  ;  but  the  first 
surrounds  it  with  false  ideas  and  issues, 
making  it  seem  revolutionary,  mad,  im¬ 
practicable  ;  the  other  expresses  it  in  its 
naked  reality,  and  puts  it  before  us  as 
something  with  which  practical  men  may 
busy  themselves — as  something  which, 
in  proportion  as  it  fails  to  excite  enthu¬ 
siasm,  must  succeed  in  exciting  the  anx¬ 
ious,  the  absorbing,  the  calculating  con¬ 
sideration  and  effort  which  alone  avail 


the  rich  change  their  houses,  and  for  causes 
quite  irrespective  of  the  expiring  of  their 
leases. 
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US  in  the  presence  of  the  complex  diffi¬ 
culties  of  our  civilisation. 

The  longer  we  dwell  on  this  matter, 
the  more  fully  shall  we  realize  that  the 
loss  of  security  is  the  only  real  injury 
which  the  modern  economic  system  has 
done  the  workman  ;  and  how  completely 
the  restitution  of  security  will  give  him 
back  again  every  advantage  that  he  ever 
derived  from  property.  We  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  realize  more  than  this  ;  we 
shall  realize  the  extent  of  the  loss  and 
injury  in  question  ;  and  the  immense 
added  stability  we  should  secure  for  our 
civilization,  could  we  succeed  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  even  a  partial  restitution  of  it. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  only 
point  of  interest  for  the  workman  is  the 
amount  of  his  wages.  No  idea  can  be 
falser.  The  amount,  no  doubt,  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  but  of  quite 
equal  importance  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  earns  them.  Are  they 
circumstances  which  afford  him  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  able  to  earn  them  al¬ 
ways,  so  long  as  he  labors  honestly  for 
them  ?  A  man  will  be  happier  if  he 
can  counton  earning  always  a  week, 
by  some  labor  to  which  he  is  habituated, 
than  he  will  be  if  he  earns  j^i  los.,  with 
the  knowledge  before  him  that  any  day 
his  present  employment  may  fail  him. 
What  really  makes  a  proletariat  a  dan¬ 
gerous  foundation  for  society,  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  people  have  nothing  but 
their  labor  to  depend  on,  but  the  fact 
that,  for  each  individual  man  of  the 
people,  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
his  powers  of  labor  may  be  paralyzed. 
Let  an  employer  dismiss  an  artisan, 
farm-laborer,  or  servant,  and  this  is 
what  it  comes  to.  The  dismissed  man, 
until  he  can  find  a  new  situation,  is  vir¬ 
tually  as  much  deprived  of  his  muscles 
as  if  his  employer  had  visited  him  with 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  How  constantly 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  in  this 
or  that  mill  so  many  “  hands”  have 
been  discharged.  What  does  this  mean 
but  that  for  the  time  being,  so  many 
men  have  been  cut  off  froid  society,  that 
they  have  been  thrust  out  of  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  civilization  or  with  any 
country  ?  And  even  when  again  society 
has  re-absorbed  them,  they  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  they  may  be  again  thrust 
out. 

It  is  quite  true  that  so  long  as  the 
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everyday  life  of  the  country  continues, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  can  never  be  out 
of  work  ;  but  there  is  constantly  room 
for  the  dismissal  of  a  minority  of  work¬ 
ers,  quite  large  enough  to  make  want  of 
employment  a  real  terror  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  majority.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  case.  The  pains 
of  insecurity  are  not  felt  only  in  the 
actual  fact  of  being  out  of  work  for  a 
time.  They  are  felt  also,  and  are  felt 
most  generally,  in  the  anxiety  and  the 
trouble  which,  on  the  termination  of 
one  engagement,  the  worker  necessarily 
experiences  in  the  process  of  securing 
another.  All  this  forms  in  his  lot  an 
element  of  what  is  sometimes  inconven¬ 
ience,  sometimes  bitterness,  and,  more 
than  that,  it  is  a  constant  reminder  to 
him  of  how  insecure  is  his  tenure  of  his 
individual  share  in  our  civilisation. 

What  statesmen  and  social  reformers 
should  aim  at  is  the  placing  of  this  ten¬ 
ure  on  some  new  basis,  and  thus  not 
only  doing  away  with  a  vast  amount  of 
suffering,  but  lifting  the  masses  who 
work  for  daily  wages  into  a  recognised 
and  permanent  place  in  the  solid  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  country,  in  such  a  way 
that  every  man  among  them  might  feel 
himself  a  shareholder  in  that  country’s 
prosperity,  and  might,  when  called  upon 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  rich,  be  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  also  defending  his 
own. 

These  phrases  are,  no  doubt,  some¬ 
what  vague.  We  will  try  to  arrive  at 
something  that  is  more  definite  pres¬ 
ently.  But  first,  before  considering 
further  what  we  ought  to  hope  for  and 
aim  at,  let  us  note  certain  results  which 
we  certainly  can  tuft  hope  for. 

We  cannot  hope,  by  any  diffusion  of 
such  security  as  we  speak  of,  that  we 
shall  do  away  with  all  misery,  or  even 
with  the  most  degrading  forms  of  it 
We  may  largely  reduce  the  number  of 
those  that  suffer  it,  but  we  shall  not  be 
doing  anything  to  make  it  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  for  this  reason  :  the  only 
tendency  of  our  supposed  reforms,  even 
suppose  we  could  accomplish  them 
completely,  would  be  to  benefit  labor, 
not  idleness  ;  prudence',  not  prodigality. 
There  never  will  be,  there  never  can  be, 
a  state  in  which,  except  for  a  rich  mi¬ 
nority,  anything  can  interpose  between 
idleness  and  misery.  Sentimental  writ¬ 


ers,  those  especially  of  Socialistic  ten¬ 
dencies,  bewail  with  indignant  pity  the 
common  lot  of  the  toiler,  as  that  of  one 
who  is  goaded  to  work  by  hunger. 
Foolish  and  ignorant  language  !  Ridicu¬ 
lous  antic  of  emotion  !  From  the  days 
of  Adam  till  now  the  work  of  mankind 
at  large  has  had  hunger  always,  and 
nothing  else  as  its  basis  ;  and  as  long  as 
man  is  man,  it  neVer  can  have  another. 
If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat.  That  this  should  be  so,  we  may 
consider  a  curse  if  we  like,  but  it  is  a 
curse  that  only  the  minority  can  elude, 
and  all  the  projected  reforms,  and  all 
the  principles  of  the  Socialists,  tend  not 
in  any  way  to  liberate  the  majority  from 
it,  but  only  to  make  the  minority  suffer 
it  with  them. 

If,  therefore,  the  dependence  of  eat¬ 
ing  upon  work,  and  conversely  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  work  upon  eating,  be  a 
thing  so  lamentable,  so  pitiable  as  our 
extreme  reformers  represent  it,  it  is  life 
itself  which  is  pitiable  from  the  earliest 
ages  till  now,  and  not  the  modern  work¬ 
ing-class  in  particular.  This  is  a  view 
which  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  hold,  and 
few  but  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
world  are  quite  safe  from  it.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  the  view  of  the  more  ex¬ 
treme  and  more  emotional  reformers. 
As  a  rule  they  are  as  unrestrained  in 
their  admiration  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  life  of  man,  as  they  are  in  their  pity 
for  the  actualities  of  the  life  of  the  mod¬ 
em  working-man.  Such  being  the  case, 
they,  least  of  all  people,  can  see  any¬ 
thing  pitiable  in  the  exceedingly  com¬ 
monplace  fact  that  all  labor  has  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  desire  to  satisfy  hunger,  and 
would  assuredly  cease  gradually  if  man 
had  no  hunger  to  be  satisfied,  or  if  any¬ 
thing  else  but  labor  could  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  satisfying  it.* 

Or,  for  argument’s  sake,  let  us  take  a 
higher  flight ;  let  us  soar  with  the  re¬ 
forming  optimist  into  the  pleasing  re¬ 
gions  of  the  unreal,  and  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  the  average  man  is  a  creat¬ 
ure,  as  a  rule,  without  any  temptations 
to  indolence.  He  desires  to  eat,  it  is 
true,  but  this  is  only  a  small  matter. 
He  desires  far  more  keenly  to  be  re¬ 
fined,  well-informed,  cultivated  ;  and, 

*  Cold,  no  doubt,  would  supply  a  stimulus 
in  certain  climates,  but  the  only  stimulus  that 
is  universal  is  the  need  of  food. 
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lupposing  his  livelihood  given  him  as  a 
free  gift  of  nature,  he  would  still,  with 
out  the  temptation  of  any  mere  animal 
appetite,  use  every  endeavor  to  obtain 
refined  surroundings,  and  knowledge, 
and  culture,  for  their  own  sakes.  We 
will  imagine  all  this  ;  but  it  does  not 
alter  the  case.  The  appliances  of  re¬ 
finement  can  only  be  got  by  labor,  and 
if  we  include  these  among  the  necessities 
of  the  average  man’s  life— if  we  consider 
them  necessary  to  lift  him  to  the  levels 
of  happiness  and  dignity,  we  are  merely 
raising  our  zero  where  misery  and  deg¬ 
radation  begin  ;  and  instead  of  saying 
that  men  are  goaded  to  work  by  hunger, 
we  shall  merely  have  to  enlarge  our 
phrase  a  little,  and  say  they  are  goaded  to 
work  by  craving  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  their  existence.  Let  us  make  misery 
begin  in  what  form  we  will,  the  mass  of 
mankind  will  still  be  divided  from  misery 
by  nothing  but  their  "  naked  labor.” 

Perhaps  it  will  be  vaguely  said  that 
this  might  be  true  of  the  individual  if 
he  stood  alone  ;  but  that  it  is  not  true 
of  him  in  a  great  community  of  men,  all 
working  together,  and  all  assisting  each. 
And  if  this  argument  is  used  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  who  are  unable  to  labor, 
who  are  too  young,  or  too  old,  or  who 
are  in  some  way  crippled,  there  is  no 
doubt  much  in  it ;  but  if  it  is  used  with 
reference,  not  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  labor,  but  to  those  who  incline  to 
shirk  labor,  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all. 
Putting  out  of  the  question  an  excep¬ 
tionally  wealthy  class,  and  speaking  of 
those  only  who  must  form  the  bulk  of 
every  community,  the  able-bodiM  indi¬ 
vidual,  no  matter  what  community  may 
be  his,  no  matter  how  rich  it  may  be,  or 
how  united,  can  never  be  separated 
from  misery  by  anything  but  his  own 
labor,  let  the  standard  of  misery  be 
placed  where  we  will. 

Under  no  other  conditions  could  dis¬ 
cipline  be  preserved,  or  any  co-operation 
of  any  kind  enforced.  If  every  one 
could  be  perfectly  happy  without  indus¬ 
trial  labor,  industrial  labor  would  be 
performed  by  nobody  ;  and  there  always 
has  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  a 
class  of  men  who  would  not  perform  it, 
even  as  things  actually  are,  unless  their 
non-performance  of  it  entailed  some 
sharp  suffering  on  them.  There  is  even 
a  class  also,  and  probably  always  will 
Naw  Seuzs. — Vou  XLVIII.,  No.  i 


be,  who  think  such  suffering  actually 
preferable  to  the  labor  ;  and  lastly  there 
is  a  class  who  spend  more  than  their 
earnings,  and  thus  mortgage  their  future 
labor  to  their  creditdrs.  Farther,  un¬ 
less  all  family  life  is  to  be  abolished,  the 
misery  which  such  men  entail  upon 
themselves,  must  to  some  extent  be 
shared  by  their  wives  and  children  ;  or 
at  all  events,  no  diffusion  either  of  prop¬ 
erty,  or  of  the  security  which  is  its 
equivalent,  would  have  any  tendency  to 
prevent  it. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  such  is  the 
case,  he  need  only  look  at  that  type  of 
diffused  property — a  peasant's  holding 
in  land.  If  this  supports  the  peasant 
comfortably,  when  he  is  normally  indus¬ 
trious,  the  comforts  in  which  it  supports 
him  will  diminish  in  exact  proportion  as 
he  indulges  in  idleness,  or  relaxes  his 
care  and  forethought,  until  at  last  it 
leaves  him  in  destitution.  The  same, 
too,  would  obviously  hold  good  of  the 
shares  in  any  manufacture,  which  were 
divided  equally  among  the  operatives 
employed  on  it.  Payments  would  have 
to  be  made  to  each  shareholder  strictly 
in  proportion  to  his  industry.  That 
this  is  true  of  the  whole  body  is  self- 
evident.  A  moment’s  thought  will  show 
that  it  is  equally  true  of  each  individual 
operative.  Idleness  would  reduce  him 
to  destitution  just  as  it  would  reduce 
the  peasant  proprietor.  Extravagance 
also  would  produce  precisely  the  same 
result.  The  extravagant  peasant — as  is 
proverbial — has  to  mortgage  his  land  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  extravagant  oper¬ 
ative  would  have  to  mortgage,  or  other¬ 
wise  lose  all  interest  in,  his  share.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  the  entire  community 
might  be  extravagant  with  impunity  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  might,  to  perpetuity, 
go  on  living  beyond  its  income,  which  is 
absurd.  There  is  thus  an  immense 
amount  of  social  misery,  which  no  pos¬ 
sible  re-adjustment  of  property  or  its 
equivalent,  would  either  lessen  or  tend 
to  lessen.  If  there  is  to  be  any  cure 
for  this,  it  must  be  a  moral  cure,  not  an 
economic  cure.  With  that,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  at  present.  We 
are  considering  now  economic  remedies 
only — remedies  which  may  conceivably 
be  applied  by  legislation  ;  and  these 
remedies  will  only  touch  those  of  the 
population  who  are  normally  prudent, 
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and  normally  willing  to  work.  Happily 
the  very  phrase  employed  to  describe 
them,  indicates  that  they  are  the  great 
majority. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  is  the 
practical  problem  before  us,  if  we  are 
really  to  endeavor  to  diffuse  among  the 
majority  anything  of  that  security  which, 
under  the  modern  industrial  system, 
they  have  lost.  It  is  easy  to  form  a 
general  idea  of  the  task  ;  but  a  general 
idea  is  practically,  useless  unless  it  leads 
us  to  ideas  which  are  sharper  and  more 
detailed.  With  that  end  in  view,  how¬ 
ever,  let  us  once  more  state  it  generally. 

The  task  is  to  reform  the  conditions 
of  modern  industry,  so  that  no  man  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  work  shall  be  un¬ 
able  to  earn  the  wages  that  are  appropri¬ 
ate  to  his  calling.  Now,  how  is  this  to 
be  brought  about  ?  Or  can  it,  or  how 
far  can  it,  be  brought  about  at  all  ? 
Or  through  what  kind  of  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  can  we  see  our  way  to  approaching 
it  ? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  main  difficul¬ 
ties  that  must  be  contended  against. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the 
growth  of  the  population.  Without 
raising  the  question  whether  Malthus 
was  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  popu¬ 
lation,  taking  the  civilized  world  as  a 
whole,  does  or  does  not  press  against 
the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  a  self- 
evident  truth,  and  can  surely  be  doubted 
by  nobody,  that  a  growing  population 
must  and  does  in  time  overflow  the 
limits  of  any  given  area.  Were  this  not 
so,  all  London  would  live  in  the  City, 
and  Manchester  would  not  be  neigh¬ 
bored  by  Salford  or  Staleybridge.  Some 
economists,  however,  who  imagine  they 
must  be  right  so  long  as  they  shriek  a 
contradiction  to  everything  that  Malthus 
has  suggested,  conceive  that  what  is  ob¬ 
viously  true  of  a  town  or  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  need  not  be  true  of  a  country  ; 
and  maintain  that  not  only  is  over-pop¬ 
ulation  impossible  in  a  country  such  as 
ours,  but  that  the  larger  the  population 
the  greater  will  be  the  prosperity  of 
everybody.  Were  this  a  truth,  and  if 
nations  had  always  acted  on  it,  America 
would  still  be  the  hunting-ground  of 
Indian  savages,  and  the  millions  of  the 
American  people  would  be  swarming 
between  Land’s  End  and  Caithness.  In 
fact  all  colonization  would  be  a  useless 
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and  dangerous  blood-letting,  almost 
suicidal  on  the  part  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  A  population  then,  to  put  the  case 
mildly,  is,  as  it  grows,  Jilways  liable,  if 
not  to  press  against  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  generally,  at  all  events  to  out¬ 
strip  them  in  any  given  locality,  and  in 
any  given  state  of  their  development. 
In  other  words,  let  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  be  in  what  condition  we  will,  there 
is  always  danger  of  more  men  coming 
into  existence  than  can,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions,  be  employed  profitably  at  home. 
There  is  always  a  danger — and  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  constantly  being  realized — of  there 
being  in  the  country  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  people  which,  for  its  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  majority,  na¬ 
ture  dooms  to  expatriation.  Here,  then, 
is  a  class  of  men,  sometimes  large,  some¬ 
times  small,  to  which,  not  only  should 
we  not  endeavor  to  give  security,  but 
from  which  we  should  endeavor  to  with¬ 
hold  it  Instead  of  encouraging  them 
to  offer  their  labor  here,  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  send  them  and  their  labor 
elsewhere.  There  will  thus  be  con¬ 
stantly  a  number  of  persons  who,  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  though  they  may  be  to 
labor  honestly  at  home,  will  have  to  be 
driven  from  home  by  the  hard  fact  that 
if  they  remain,  they  will  remain  only  to 
suffer. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  legislation 
is  not  to  be  desired  which  would  always 
secure  work  to  all  the  industrious,  any 
more  than  legislation  is  to  be  desired 
which  would  decrease  the  discomfort  of 
any  of  the  idle.  Instead  of  binding  all 
the  population  to  their  native  land, 
there  are  fractions  which  we  must  con¬ 
stantly  endeavor  to  loosen  and  drive 
away  from  it.  But  how  to  discrimi¬ 
nate,  and  where  to  draw  the  line,  is  a 
difficulty. 

A  difficulty  deeper,  though  less  obvi¬ 
ous,  than  the  foregoing,  and  more  uni- 
verily  inherent  in  the  condition  of 
modem  industry,  is  as  follows  ; — One 
of  the  essentials  of  modem  production 
— the  chief  feature,  indeed,  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  produc^on  of 
all  other  periods,  is  the  withdrawal  from 
the  workman  of  his  own  control  of  his 
work,  and  the  substitution  of  some  con¬ 
trol  from  without.  This  process  has 
played  quite  as  important  a  part  in  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  as  has  the  development 
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of  machinery  ;  to  much  so,  that  the  lat¬ 
ter,  without  the  former,  would  be  use¬ 
less.  It  is  only  by  this  means  that  the 
sagacity  and  enterprise  of  the  few  has 
been  able  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
many.  It  has  done  for  industry  what 
printing  has  done  for  knowledge.  It 
has  enabled  a  thousand  workmen  to 
have  each  a  daily  copy  of  part  of  his 
master’s  shrewdness.  In  other  words, 
the  foundation  of  our  entire  modern 
riches — not  only  of  the  multiplied  lux¬ 
uries  of  the  rich,  but  of  those  many 
comforts  and  conveniences  which, 
though  undreamtof  half  a  century  since, 
are  already  numbered  among  the  com¬ 
monest  necessaries  of  the  poor — the 
foundation  of  all  this  is  an  elaborate 
discipline  among  the  workers.  Now  by 
what  sanction  is  this  discipline  to  be 
maintained  ?  On  the  one  hand,  we 
want  to  prevent  a  man  discharged  by 
any  particular  employer  from  being  des¬ 
titute  ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  power 
must  retained  by  which  the  employer 
can  make  the  undisciplined  workman 
suffer.  Unless  the  latter  be  discharged 
for  irregular  conduct,  and  unless  he 
suffer,  or  is  likely  to  suffer,  by  being 
discharged,  he  could  have  no  motive  for 
fulfilling  his  duties  punctually  ;  and  the 
community  at  large  would  have  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  whole  of  its  human  mech¬ 
anism  would  not  fall  into  disorder.  The 
Socialists,  of  course,  will  answer  that 
the  power  in  question  should  rest  with 
the  State,  not  with  any  private  employer. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  I  am  not  at 
present  arguing  with  Socialists  ;  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  reformers  of  a  more 
moderate  kind ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  difficulty  in  question  would 
be  in  no  way  lessened  even  were  the 
Socialist  programme  carried  out.  The 
State,  if  the  State,  were  the  common 
employer  of  labor,  the  directors  of  labor 
being  so  many  State  officials,  would 
have  to  preserve  discipline,  as  much  as 
would  a  private  employer  ;  and  would, 
indeed,  for  one  reason,  be  necessarily  a 
harder  task-master.  A  man  dismissed 
by  one  private  employer,  might  find  an¬ 
other  who  would  offer  him  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  lost ;  but  if  the  State 
were  the  sole  employer,  and  a  man  were 
degraded  from  his  position  by  the  State, 
there  would  be  no  one  else  for  him  to 


appeal  to,  who  possibly  might  reverse 
his  sentence. 

The  State  might,  however,  do  one 
thing.  It  might  keep  some  record  of 
the  men  who  were  suffering  in  this  way  ; 
and  exercise  a  salutary,  even  if  severe, 
care  over  them.  But  to  do  this  it  need 
not  be  the  universal  employer  ;  indeed, 
it  could  perform  the  function  better  for 
not  being  so.  To  this  matter  I  shall 
return  presently.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
again  brought  back  to  the  fact  that  pain 
of  some  sort,  as  an  alternative  to  certain 
conduct,  is  necessarily  the  foundation  of 
all  order  and  civilization.  , 

There  is  another  difficulty,  which  we 
shall  also  have  to  reckon  with  ;  and  this 
consists  in  the  fluctuating  conditions 
both  of  various  industries  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
processes  employed  in  them.  In  former 
periods,  when  population  was  nearly 
stationary,  international  commerce  in  its 
infancy,  and  nations  not  inter-dependent 
for  their  main  articles  of  consumption, 
the  economic  world — for  we  must  leave 
wars  out  of  account — was  subject,  in 
itself,  to  no  great  disturbances,  except 
those  arising  from  epidemics  or  famine. 
But  modem  industrial  progress  has 
affected  the  situation  for  the  worse  in 
two  ways — and  has  done  this  out  of  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case.  That  prog¬ 
ress,  of  which  even  the  poorest  enjoy 
many  of  the  benefits — or,  if  not  beneffts, 
at  any  rate,  results  which  they  them¬ 
selves  would  not  willingly  forego — con¬ 
sists,  as  we  all  know,  in  an  immense  in¬ 
crease  in  the  productivity  of  industrial 
energy  ;  and  this  increase  has  been  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  a  constant 
change  and  improvement  in  the  various 
industrial  processes,  by  means  of  which, 
for  the  prc^uction  of  a  given  result,  the 
number  of  men  required  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing.  Thus  the  track  of 
the  advancing  army  of  industry  is  being 
constantly  littered  with  men,  abandoned 
and  thrown  out  of  employment. 

But  there  are  other  causes  also  which 
produce  the  same  result,  and  produce  it 
even  more  continually.  One  of  these  is 
international  competition.  An  industry 
thrives  for  many  years  in  this  country, 
and  the  workmen  employed  upon  it  en¬ 
joy,  to  all  appearance,  much  of  that  se¬ 
curity  we  have  been  speaking  of.  By- 
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and-bj,  however,  in  some  other  coun¬ 
try — in  Germany,  say,  or  Belgium — a 
similar  industry  is  started,  the  products 
of  which,  it  becomes  gradually  realized, 
are  cheaper  than  those  of  our  own,  and 
are  very  nearly  as  good.  In  that  case, 
unless  we  enjoy  or  suffer  some  sort  of 
protection — and  whether  protection  is  a 
curse  or  a  blessing,  is  a  point  I  am  not 
touching  on — our  home  industry  will 
necessarily  be  contracted,  if  not  extin¬ 
guished,  and  fewer  hands  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  upon  it. 

But  there  remains  yet  another  cause, 
more  productive  still  of  the  insecurity 
which  is  distinctive  of  modem  labor. 
Industrial  progress,  it  is  hardly  needful 
to  repeat,  means  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  commodities  produced  by  the 
same  expenditure  of  human  energy.  But 
for  each  kind  of  commodity,  taken  by 
itself,  the  demand  is  limited.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  com  a  given 
community  can  consume,  and  of  the 
clothes  and  the  stockings  it  can  wear, 
and  of  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the  glass, 
the  iron,  it  can  either  use  or  desire.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  industrial  energy  grows 
more  and  more  productive,  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  the  commodities 
already  in  demand,  it  invents  and  pro¬ 
duces  commodities  of  various  new  kinds. 
Its  entire  social  work,  in  fact,  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  It  increases 
and  ministers  to  the  artificial  wants  of 
men  ;  and  the  further  industrial  prog¬ 
ress  is  pushed  the  more  artificid  do 
these  wants  become.  This  is  the  case 
with  every  class,  except  the  most  desti¬ 
tute  among  the  destitute  ;  it  is  the  case 
even  with  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  usu¬ 
ally  commiserated  for  their  ]>overty. 
Here  is  an  instance,  trivial  in  itself,  but 
instructive.  A  recent  writer,  who  knew 
country  life  well,  was  describing  the 
present  condition  of  the  agricultural 
laborers,  with  a  view  to  showing  that, 
though  their  wages  had  risen  of  late 
years,  they  had  not  increased  in  com¬ 
fort,  the  reason  being  that  their  wants 
had  multiplied  as  fast  as  their  wages  had 
risen  ;  and  of  their  new  wants  he  cited 
as  a  typical  one,  blacking  for  their  boots. 
Blacking  has  become  one  of  the  stones 
in  the  growing  fabric  of  their  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Now  what  can  be  more  artificial 
than  a  taste  for  blacking — a  taste  so 
strong  as  actually  to  hold  its  own  against 


the  rival  claims  of  hunger  ?  So  far  as 
the  agricultural  laborers  are  concerned, 
it  was  created  yesterday  ;  a  change  of 
fashion  in  the  classes  aiMve  them  might 
destroy  it  to-morrow.  All  the  tastes  to 
which  material  civilization  ministers, 
are  equally  artificial,  if  not  equally  arbi¬ 
trary  ;  and  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
liable  to  constant  changes.  There  is 
thus,  as  civilization  and  wealth  increase, 
an  increasing  body  of  industries,  of 
which  some  are  always  dying,  while 
others  take  their  places  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  laborers,  in  this  quarter  or  that, 
are  always  being  thrown  out  of  one  em¬ 
ployment,  and  are  seeking  to  find  an¬ 
other.  The  occupation  of  stage-coach¬ 
men  goes  ;  the  occupation  of  engine- 
drivers  develops.  That  this  should  be 
so,  is  not  an  accident  of  progressive 
civilization,  but  its  essence.  That  mod¬ 
ern  progress  is  a  good  thing  I  am  not 
maintaining.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  there  is  more  of  a  curse  in  it  than  a 
blessing— -that  it  has  created  an  unsatis¬ 
fied  working-class,  a  vulgar  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  middle-class,  and  that  it  takes  power 
from  the  only  class  that  was  fit  for  it. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  our  modern 
material  progress  remains  a  fact  of  life. 
Whether  or  no  it  be  the  parent  of  misery, 
it  is  very  certainly  the  parent  of  democ¬ 
racy  ;  it  is  idle  to  dream  of  resisting  it ; 
and  this  constant  decomposition  and  re¬ 
composition  of  industries  is  a  part  of  it. 
Here,  then,  is  another  source  of  inse¬ 
curity  to  the  laborer,  another  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  securing  him  a  constancy  of 
any  given  employment. 

To  sum  up,  then,  there  are  five  main 
difficulties  to  be  reckoned  with,  in  the 
endeavor  to  give  the  modem  laborer  se¬ 
curity  - 

I.  The  growth  of  population,  which 
is  constantly  bringing  about  the  pres¬ 
ence,  in  given  localities,  of  more  men 
than  can,  under  the  circumstanc .  i,  be 
provided  with  employment. 

II.  The  right  of  discharge,  which 
must  necessarily  be  possessed  to  some 
degree  by  the  employer,  as  the  only 
means  of  enforcing  industrial  discipline. 

III.  Those  changes  in  the  processes 
of  production,  which  are  the  steps  of  in¬ 
dustrial  progress,  and  which,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  result,  are  continually  throwing 
men  out  of  this  or  that  particular  em¬ 
ployment. 
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IV.  International  competition. 

V.  The  fluctuations  of  those  artificial 
wants  and  tastes,  which  are  inherent  in 
material  civilization,  and  which  are  per¬ 
petually  killing  some  industries,  and  giv* 
ing  birth  to  others. 

These  are  all  difficulties  which  cannot 
be  done  away  with,  and  whose  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  checked  but  partially.  The 
utmost  we  can  rationally  attempt  to  do, 
is  not  to  abolish  them,  but  to  provide 
against  them,  just  as  we  light  fires  and 
put  on  warm  clothes,  instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  legislate  against  J  anuary. 

In  what  direction,  then,  to  what 
classes  of  measure,  must  the  statesmen 
and  the  party  look  for  a  practical  pro¬ 
gramme,  who  would  really  endeavor  to 
achieve  for  the  modem  laborer  that  se¬ 
curity  for  a  decent  livelihood  which  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  practical  equivalent 
for  property  ?  My  aim  at  the  present 
moment  is  rather  to  define  the  problem, 
and  fix  attention  upon  it,  than  to  advo¬ 
cate  any  special  solution  of  it ;  but  be¬ 
fore  bringing  my  observations  to  a  close, 
I  shall  make  one  or  two  suggestions. 

To  begin,  there  are  two  broad  facts 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  constantly 
to  realize.  One  of  these  is,  that  there 
are  always,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
always  must  be,  numbers  of  men  who, 
for  one  cause  or  another,  are  for  the 
time  being,  out  of  work,  and  unable  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  what  has  been  their 
accustomed  employment.  The  other  is, 
that  the  standard  of  living  among  those 
who  are  in  work,  and  the  rates  of  wages 
commanded  by  them,  have,  in  great 
measure,  been  raised  by  combination 
among  themselves,  and  still  require  such 
combination  for  their  maintenance. 

I  will  deal  with  this  last  fact  first. 
Much  fear  has  been  felt  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  power  of  the  trade  unions. 
They  have  been  looked  on — and  no 
doubt  it  is  easy  to  see  why — as  bodies 
whose  tendency  was  Radical,  and  even 
revolutionary.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  they  are  Radical  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  at  all,  they  are  only  so  acci¬ 
dentally,  and  for  a  reason  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  sup¬ 
posed.  They  are  Radical  and  revolu¬ 
tionary,  not  because  their  powers  are 
too  great,  or  their  position  too  firmly 
established,  but  because  their  ptosition 
is  too  uncertain,  and  their  powers  too 


indefinite,  and  too  loosely  organized. 
Were  they  only  incorporated  in  a  cleaver 
and  more  recognized  way  into  the  life 
and  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
they  would  be,  in  the  broader  sense  of 
the  word,  not  revolutionary,  but  con¬ 
servative. 

This  will  cease  to  seem  a  paradox,  if 
we  consider  more  closely  what  such  a 
change  in  their  position  would  imply. 
It  would  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
unions,  not  only  an  enlargement  of  their 
powers  and  character,  but  also  a  defini¬ 
tion  and  limitation  of  them.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  unions  would  embrace  all 
the  various  divisions  of  the  laboring 
population,  and  represent  their  several 
interests ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  realize  that,  as  unions,  they  were 
entitled  to  speak  on  industrial  questions 
only,  and  that  outside  these  questions 
their  separate  voice  had  neither  author¬ 
ity  nor  meaning,  and  that  each  member 
would  act  as  an  independent  citizen. 
This,  however,  is  not  all. 

Another  result  is  implied,  more  sig¬ 
nificant  and  more  important  still.  Lo^ 
Beaconsheld  observes,  through  one  of 
his  imaginary  characters,  that  the  phrase 
“  the  people,"  is,  as  applied  to  politics, 
a  phrase  without  any,  or  without  any 
accurate,  meaning.  A  realm,  he  says, 
consists  not  of  the  people,  and  certain 
classes,  but  it  consists  of  various  estates  ; 
and  of  these,  he  adds,  by  way  of  in¬ 
stance,  the  peasantry  is  one.  There  is 
more  in  the  point  which  he  insists  on 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  Its  real 
import  is  this-^that  the  welfare  of  a 
country  depends  on  a  balance  between 
the  claims,  not  of  a  numerical  majority 
and  a  numerical  minority,  but  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  bodies  which  all  rank  as  equal, 
not  on  account  of  any  equality  in  their 
numbers,  but  on  account  of  the  equally 
essential  services  which  they  each  ren¬ 
der  to  the  commonwealth.  Thus  the 
employers,  in  any  given  industry,  though 
they  were  to  be  counted  only  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  would  form  an  estate  co-ordinate 
with  that  formed  by  their  employhs^ 
though  those  last  were  counted  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. 

Now  this  arrangement,  which  is 
glanced  at  by  Lord  Beaconsheld,  is  an 
arrangement  whose  justification  lies  deep 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  the  only 
arrangement  in  complete  harmony  with 
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facts.  Let  us  take  the  directors  of  anjr 
branch  of  trade  or  industry,  or  of  our 
trade  and  industry  generally — the  men 
who  have  extendi  our  commerce,  de¬ 
veloped  our  machinery,  and  reared  by 
their  talents  the  whole  fabric  of  our  ma¬ 
terial  civilization — let  us  take  these 
men,  an  insignificant  number,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  let  us  take  the  millions 
of  laborers  directed  by  them  on  the 
other.  In  the  production  of  the  given 
result  each  of  these  two  bodies  is  equally 
necessary  ;  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
each  of  these  should  do  its  best  and  ut¬ 
most  ;  and  the  laborers  have  as  much 
need  of  their  directors  as  the  directors 
have  of  the  laborers.  That  is  to  say, 
the  directors  contribute  as  much  to  the 
result  as  the  laborers  do  ;  and  thus, 
though  their  numbers  are  so  few,  they 
are  practically  a  body  as  completely 
equal  to  the  laborers,  as  they  ever  could 
be  were  their  numbers  indefinitely  mul¬ 
tiplied.  This  is  no  theory  ;  it  is  what 
actually  is  the  case  in  industrial  life. 
The  very  fact  that  labor  is  directed  by 
the  few,  as  it  is  directed,  shows  it. 

Modern  industry,  then,  with  all  its 
triumphs,  is  manifestly  the  result  of  two 
co-ordinate  forces.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  the  force  of  a  majority  preponderat¬ 
ing  over  the  force  of  a  minority,  which, 
if  measured  by  numbers,  would  be  in¬ 
appreciable  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  action  of  two  equal  estates.  A 
thousand  men  offer  a  thousand  services 
to  one  man,  because  this  one  man  offers 
a  service  to  each,of  those’thousand  men  ; 
and  this  one  man,  in  point  of  power, 
meets  those  thousand  men  on  an  equal¬ 
ity.  Such  is  practically  the  fact  in  our 
modem  industrial  life  ;  and  those  politi¬ 
cal  arrangements  are  the  best  for  all 
parties,  which  conform  to  facts  most 
closely. 

Accordingly,  were  the  forces  of  labor 
more  universally  and  more  completely 
organized,  they  would  not  only  Income 
more  efficacious,  but  more  orderly. 
The  more  clearly  the  directed  were  con¬ 
scious  of  their  own  rights,  and  confident 
of  their  own  powers,  the  more  clearly 
would  they  recognize  the  equal  rights 
and  the  equal  powers  of  their  directors  ; 
and  in  place  of  the  present  bickerings,  or 
smouldering  war  between  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital,  the  many  and  the  few,  the  masses 
and  the  classes,  we  should  have  a  dis* 
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passionate  conference  between  two  equal 
estates,  or  groups  of  estates. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  our 
parliamentary  system  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  work  toward  some  such  change 
as  follows  : — In  addition  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  localities,  or  in  place  of  the 
representation  of  certain  loc^ities,  there 
should  be  a  representation  of  interests 
and  industries  ;  the  employer  and  the 
employed  being  represented  in  each  case 
as  two  equal  bodies.  The  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  employers  is  not  a  matter 
that  would  present  many  difficulties. 
The  representation  of  the  employed 
would  more  difficult  to  provide  for  ; 
but  the  trades  unions,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
afford  us  some  hint  as  to  how  it  might 
be  brought  about.  They  might  be  ele¬ 
vated  and  expanded  into  bodies  which 
would  constitute  estates  of  the  realm  ; 
and  thus  labor,  as  labor ^  average  indus¬ 
try,  as  distinct  from  exceptional  talents, 
would  be  able  to  state  its  case  and  en¬ 
force  its  claims  in  the  council  of  the 
nation. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  suggestion — 
suggestion  of  a  general  kind,  but  such 
general  suggestions  are  the  nebulae  out 
of  which  detailed  schemes  are  formed. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  speak  more  particularly, 
and  this  is  the  special  fact  on  which, 
throughout  these  pages,  I  have  been 
dwelling— the  constamt  presence  among 
us  of  a  population  that  is  temporarily 
unemployed,  and  into  whose  ranks  every 
man  has  some  danger  of  falling.  Now 
this  population  ought,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  be  taken  under  the  supervision 
and  care  of  the  State.  I  do  not  say  in 
what  way,  for  that  would  bring  us  to  a 
subject  full  of  difficulties,  which  can  be 
met  only  by  most  careful  and  delicate 
statesmanship.  But  one  thing  may  be 
laid  down  without  hesitation,  and  that  is 
that  the  State  ought,  before  all  things, 
to  be  possessed  of  fuller,  and  more  re¬ 
liable,  more  constant  information,  as  to 
the  number  of  this  population,  and  its 
circumstances,  than  it  either  possesses 
or  has  the  means  of  possessing  now. 
And  such  information,  considering  its 
mass  and  its  intricacy,  can  be  acquired 
by  one  means  only,  and  that  is  by  means 
of  a  special  Labor  Department. 

Were  a  department  of  this  kind  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  properly  organized,  the 
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public  mind  would  no  longer  be  in  its 
present  confused  state  with  regard  to 
that  mass  of  distress  and  degradation, 
which  is  at  once  a  disgrace  and  a  danger 
to  our  civilization.  At  present,  it  is  re* 
garded  with  exaggerated  fear,  with  ex* 
aggerated  commiseration,  with  exagger* 
ated  despondency,  and  often  with  care¬ 
less  incredulity.  But  were  it  once  taken 
under  the  organized  inspection  of  the 
State,  it  would  gradually  be  reduced  to 
a  clear  and  definite  proportion.  We 
should  know  from  what  industries  the 
ranks  of  the  distressed  were  recruited  ; 
we  should  have  an  accurate  registry  of 
what  men  were  discharged,  and  why  ; 
and  what  men,  and  how  qualified,  were 
in  search  of  what  employments. 

What  precise  steps  such  information 
would  enable  us  to  take  1  cannot  discuss 
here  ;  but  one  thing  is  at  least  certain, 
that  no  important  step  can  be  safely  or 
successfully  taken  until  we  have  such 
information  as  a  preliminary.  ' 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  ideas  and 
schemes  such  as  these  I  have  just  indi* 
cated,  are  nothing  more  than  ideas  and 
schemes  in  the  air,  and  that  they  have 
no  point  of  contact  with  practical  poli* 
tics.  And  no  doubt  they  are  not  ideas 
and  schemes  which  can  be  realized  either 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  But  they  are 
ideas  and  schemes  for  which  even  now 
the  public  mind  may  be  prepared,  and 
in  one  way  and  another  we  might  begin 
to  work  toward  them  ;  and  any  assent 
to  their  utility  and  ultimate  practicabil¬ 
ity,  no  matter  how  general  this  assent 
might  be,  would  be  practically  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

One  thing  at  least  may  be  argued  with 
advantage  now,  even  should  anything 
more  definite  be  thought  to  be  prema¬ 


ture.  and  that  is  the  importance  of  this 
question  of  labor.  It  is  not  a  question 
to  be  ranted  over,  or  cried  over  ;  pas¬ 
sion  and  compassion  are  totally  out  of 
place  as  appli^  to  it.  It  claims  the  at¬ 
tention  of  statesmen,  not  on  the  ground 
that  they  ought  to  pity  the  miserable, 
but  on  the  ground  that  misery  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unsatisfactory  element  in  the 
commonwealth.  We  should  appeal,  not 
to  their  goodness,  or  to  their  benevo¬ 
lence,  but  to  their  sagacity  ;  and  we 
should  urge  them  to  treat  scarcity  and 
uncertainty  of  work  in  the  same  practi¬ 
cal  spirit  in  which  they  would  treat  any 
proved  and  undoubted  deficiency  in  our 
national  defences.  We  should  urge  them 
to  treat  it  as  a  source  of  danger,  which 
all  their  available  ingenuity  should  be 
taxed  to  obviate.  The  special  interests, 
and  the  special  vicissitudes  of  labor, 
should  be  treated  as  co-ordinate  with  all 
other  questions  of  high  policy,  as  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  equality  with  war,  diplomacy, 
or  finance.  I  say  as  standing  on  an 
equality  with  these  ;  it  would  almost  be 
truer  to  say,  as  standing  before  all  of 
them. 

Were  this  grand  question  generally 
approached  in  this  spirit,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  Radical  party  had  no  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
laborers ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
though  the  temperament  of  the  Conser¬ 
vative  patty  might  be  outwardly  colder 
and  calmer  than  that  of  their  opponents, 
the  welfare  of  the  laborers  was  even 
more  vital  to  them ;  and  that  their 
statesmen  might  be  trusted,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  self-interest,  to  give  to  it  a 
keener  interest,  even  if  not  so  impas¬ 
sioned  an  attention. — NaiiomU  Review. 
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Few  men,  if  any,  whom  death  could  who  command  a  more  eager  enthusiasm, 
have  taken  from  us  would  have  been  or  who  are  more  actively  important  to 
more  perceptibly  missed  by  a  wider  the  work  of  the  world.  But  hardly  any 
range  of  friends  and  readers  than  Mr.  man  was  present  in  so  many  cultivated 
Matthew  Arnold.  Other  men  survive  minds  as  an  element  of  interest  in  life. 
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an  abiding  possibility  of  stimulating  and 
fruitful  thought.  His  .criticism  of  books 
and  of  life  found  wider  acceptance  in 
the  English-speaking  world  than  that 
offered  by  any  other  writer  ;  and  even 
the  slight  affectations  or  idiosyncrasies 
of  his  pellucid  style  had  become  so  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  sense  of  intellectual 
enjoyment  that  few  readers  wished  them 
away.  And  for  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him  (and  few  men 
were  more  widely  known)  the  keen  in¬ 
terest,  the  sometimes  half-smiling  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  general  reader,  was  rein¬ 
forced  on  its  best  and  deepest  side  by 
our  perception  of  his  upright,  manly, 
kindly  soul.  We  saw  that  his  manner 
was  saved  from  any  real  arrogance  by  its 
tinge  of  self-mockery  ;  that  his  playful 
superciliousness  changed  at  once  to 
grave  attentive  sympathy  on  any  real 
appeal  And  in  his  talk  yet  more 
strongly  than  in  his  books  we  felt  the 
charm  of  that  alert  and  open  spirit,  of 
that  ready  disinterested  concern  in  al¬ 
most  every  department  of  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  men. 

His  businesses  and  achievements,  in¬ 
deed,  were  widely  spread-  He  was  an 
inspector  of  schools,  a  liters^,  social, 
and  political  essayist,  a  religious  re¬ 
former,  and  a  poet.  To  the  first  of 
these  pursuits,  widening  into  the  study 
of  state  education  generally,  he  probably 
gave  the  largest  proportion  of  his  time, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  specialists  in  that  direction  whom 
England  possessed  ;  in  second  pursuit 
he  was  the  most  brilliantly  successful ; 
to  the  thirds  as  I  believe,  he  devoted  the 
most  anxious  and  persistent  thought ; 
and  by  the  fourth  pursuit,  as  a  poet,  he 
will,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  the  longest 
remembered.  We  must  not,  however, 
speak  as  though  these  various  activities 
were  scattered  or  separate  things. 
Rather  they  formed  stages  in  a  life-long 
endeavor — the  endeavor  to  diffuse,  in 
his  favorite  words,  '*  sweetness  and 
light,”  by  the  application  to  our  press¬ 
ing  problems  of  his  own  sp>ecial  gifts, 
namely,  the  tact  and  flexibility  which 
spring  from  culture,  and  the  insight 
gained  by  a  wide  miscellaneous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  men  and  things.  His  educa¬ 
tional  work  was  valuable  to  him  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  backbone  of  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  great  branch  of  administra¬ 


tion  with  which  his  discursive  social 
criticisms  might  be  solidly  connected. 
And  it  aided,  too,  in  bringing  him  into 
close  contact  with  groups  of  persons  and 
modes  of  thought  which  the  mere  man 
of  letters  is  tempted  to  ignore.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  knew  much  of  all  classes 
of  English  society  ;  his  mind  contained 
a  picture  of  its  whole  fabric,  rich  in  hu¬ 
morous  juxtapositions  and  significant 
detail.  As  this  conception  of  our  so¬ 
ciety  and  its  needs  took  shape  within 
him,  his  hereditary  impulse  to  teach  and 
to  reform  grew  ever  stronger  ;  and  the 
early  essays  in  stylistic  analysis  gradu¬ 
ally  took  more  and  more  of  practical 
purpose,  till,  even  before  he  touched 
the  subject  of  religion,  he  had  become 
rather  a  critic  of  life  and  morals,  with  a 
special  literary  gift,  than  a  pure  student 
of  letters.  He  was  thus  more  truly  an¬ 
alogous  to  J.  S.  Mill  or  to  Mr  Mor- 
ley  than  (say)  to  Lamb  or  Hazlitt,  to 
Sainte-Beuve  or  Mr.  Swinburne.  And 
since  the  appearance  of  Culture  and 
Anarchy  in  1^9  his  literary  papers  have 
been  merely  incidental.  The  main  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  production  has  treated  either 
of  definite  political  measures  of  the  day, 
or  of  national  progress  in  a  wider  sense, 
or  of  morals  and  religion.  And  al¬ 
though  his  literary  papers  have  been 
those  most  enjoyed  by  cultivated  men, 
yet  there  is  a  very  large  public  which 
knows  him  mainly  by  his  graver  treat¬ 
ises  ;  and  a  kind  of  plebiscite  recently 
taken  by  a  democratic  newspaper 
brought  out  Literature  and  Dogma  as 
his  most  valued  work. 

And  since  space  and  time  press  nar¬ 
rowly  upon  this  present  paper,  I  do  not 
propose  here  to  re-discuss  Mr.  Arnold’s 
subtle  and  delicate  literary  criticisms,  or 
to  recapitulate  the  pleas  for  sweetness 
and  light,  for  more  education,  more 
moderation,  and  a  more  lucid  and  dis¬ 
engaged  intelligence  in  public  matters, 
which  have  assuredly  played  their  part 
in  the  rapid  civilizing  process  which  has 
run  through  English  life  in  this  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Rather  I  shall 
pass  on  to  the  line  of  work  on  which  he 
would  himself,  I  believe,  have  wished 
us  to  dwell ;  a  work,  however,  in  which 
he  was  often  misunderstood,  nay,  which 
even  produced  for  the  most  part  an 
effect  quite  unlike  the  effect  intended. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed 
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that  it  was  no  mere  caprice,  no  wanton 
divergence  into  a  province  not  his  own, 
which  led  Matthew  Arnold  to  treat  of 
religion.  To  a  man  dealing,  as  he  ha¬ 
bitually  dealt,  with  the  dominant  ideas, 
the  springs  of  conduct  of  various  classes 
of  men  around  him,  a  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
found  incoherence  of  current  opinion  on 
the  deepest  matters  must  needs  be  ever 
present.  And  the  moral  earnestness 
which,  beneath  all  his  flippancy  of  ex¬ 
pression,  was  the  strongest  instinct  that 
heredity  had  implanted  within  him,  must 
have  led  to  constant  cross  currents  of 
sympathy  as  he  watched  the  blind  liter¬ 
alism,  the  deafness  to  the  dicta  of  critic 
or  historian,  which  still  possess  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  the  Puritan  faith.  At  first 
the  points  on  which  he  dwelt  were  com¬ 
paratively  extemal-^points  as  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Church  and  Dissent,  which 
every  year,  in  face  of  the  profounder 
clouds  that  are  gathering  over  both 
alike,  are  dwindling  to  an  interest  of  a 
merely  practical  or  political  kind.  But 
gradually  he  got  into  deeper  water ; 
gradually  he  was  obliged  to  think  the 
matter  out  thoroughly  and  to  speak  it 
plainly,  and  he  adopted  the  position 
which  is  becoming  perhaps  commoner 
than  any  other  among  our  leading  minds, 
namely,  the  simple  resolve  to  live  up  to 
the  best  light  that  conscience  gives,  with¬ 
out  hope  of  any  save  this  terrene  life,  of 
any  other  reign  or  continuance  of  virtue. 
Now  most  of  those  who  adopt  this  plain 
resolution  as  the  only  anchor  of  man 
find  both  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity 
more  to  offend  than  to  attract  them. 
Old  Testament  Judaism,  with  its  tribal 
ferocities,  with  its  crude  belief  in  pros¬ 
perity  and  length  of  days  as  the  Lord's 
recompense  to  His  worshippers  ;  Chris¬ 
tianity,  with  its  miracles,  its  resurrec¬ 
tion,  its  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  ;  both  of  these  seem  re¬ 
mote  from  provable  truth  and  from  dis¬ 
interested  virtue  ;  they  seem  a  fond  cre¬ 
ation  of  fabled  paradises-— an  earthly 
paradise  which  has  long  ceased  to  flow 
for  Israel  with  milk  and  honey,  a  heav¬ 
enly  paradise  to  which  no  man  has  found 
the  way.  But  Matthew  Arnold  was  him¬ 
self  linked  by  insuperable  attachment  to 
the  ancient  faiths.  Living  the  life,  too, 
not  of  an  isolated  philosopher,  but  of 
the  companion  and  friend  of  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,  he  perceived  the  absolute 


moral  need  that  their  religion  should  be 
transformed  and  not  destroyed  ;  that  it 
should  retain  authority  and  loveliness  ; 
that  it  should  not  shrink  into  the  Stoic’s 
bare  exhortation  to  heroic  virtue.  And 
feeling  how  large  a  part  of  all  religion  is 
morality,  and  how  deeply  the  best  mo¬ 
ralities  of  Jew,  Christian,  Stoic  coincide, 
he  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  carrying 
over  the  prestige  and  beauty  of  both  Old 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Stoic 
camp,  and  still  nurturing  a  generation 
with  no  hope  beyond  the  tomb  on  the 
righteousness  of  prophet  and  psalmist 
on  the  spiritual  inwardness  of  Christ 
With  the  Old  Testament  it  may  be  said 
that  he  in  part  succeeded.  There  was 
no  doubt  among  the  early  Jews  a  gross 
interpretation  of  divine  favor — as  it  were 
a  lowing  of  herds  in  the  background  of 
the  sacrifice — which  can  in  no  way  be 
conciliated  with  a  purer  ideal.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Prophets  and  psalmists 
rose  high  above  the  grosser  expectations 
of  the  mass  of  their  people.  They  did 
in  truth  experience — they  first,  as  we 
may  say,  of  mortal  men — the  full 
strength,  the  full  delight  of  adherence  to 
a  moral  law.  They  trusted  in  an  Eter¬ 
nal  Power  that  made  for  righteousness, 
resting  that  belief  upon  the  experience 
of  their  own  history,  upon  the  inspira¬ 
tion  that  spoke  within  their  hearts,  and 
overriding^!  curious  inquiry  into  man's 
destiny  by  their  imperious  summons  to 
virtue. 

Thus  far  forth  they  seem  as  close  to 
the  Stoic  as  to  the  Christian,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  has  insisted  with  justice 
that  for  all  men  in  any  age  who  care  for 
righteousness  those  ancient  songs  still 
keep  their  solemn  meaning  ;  that  the 
spirit  of  a  Cleanthes  or  of  a  Spinoza,  as 
truly  as  the  spirit  of  a  John  or  a  Paul, 
lives  in  that  primal  cry,  “  1  have  stuck 
unto  thy  testimonies  :  O  Lord,  con¬ 
found  me  not !” 

But  alas  !  from  the  Hebrew,  from  the 
Christian,  from  the  modern  scientific 
point  of  view  alike,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  high  belief  of  prophet  and  psalmist 
could  not  close  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem,  nor  give  a  lasting  strength  to  Israel. 
In  Job,  in  Ecclesiastes,  in  some  of  the 
later  Psalms  themselves,  the  very  ques¬ 
tions  of  to-day  are  discussed  without  a 
solution.  Then  as  now  men  could  not 
refrain  from  doubting  whether  there 
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really  was  a  '*  not-ourselves”  which  he  says,  “  over  this  production  mote 
made  for  righteousness  ;  whether  behind  perhaps  of  the  epieikeia,  or  what  we  call 
the  6re,  the  tempest,  and  the  earth*  the  sweet  reasonableness,  of  Christ,  than 
quake,  there  was  verily  a  still  small  over  any  other  epistle  we  possess.  .  .  . 
voice.  We  know  the  sequel.  Jesus  And  conduct  is  what  this  epistle  is  con* 
Christ  appeared  ;  he  taught  that  man  cemed  with,  almost  from  the  first  line 
had  a  Father  in  heaven  ;  he  promised  to  the  last."  * 

eternal  life  ;  he  justified  (as  was  be*  Now  what  actually  is  the  first  line  of 
lieved)  that  daring  promise  by  appear*  this  epistle,  after  the  two  verses  of 
ing  to  his  disciples  after  his  body  bad  formal  greeting  ?  “  Blessed  be  the  God 
been  laid  with  the  dead.  So  stating  the  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
case,  it  might  have  seemed  incredible  which  according  to  His  abundant  mercy 
that  any  one  should  attempt  to  absorb  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
the  religion  of  Christ  into  the  religion  of  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Yet  this  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incor* 
is  in  effect  what  Matthew  Arnold  tries  ruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
to  do.  Trusting  to  the  moral  analogy  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you.” 
between  the  cre^s  of  all  lofty  souls.  This  is  the  man  whose  ”  contact  with 
pointing  to  the  renunciation  of  the  baser  Jesus'*  had  saved  him  from  the  ”  deep 
self  which  Christ  did  indeed  inculcate  misunderstanding”  which  attributes  to 
with  an  inwardness,  a  spirituality  far  Christ  a  real  resurrection  and  gives  the 
deeper  than  that  of  Marcus  himself,  hope  of  heaven  to  men  ! 

Matthew  Arnold  would  have  us  believe  Rather,  I  think,  will  the  Christian 
that  this  is  virtually  all  that  Christ  meant  believer  who  has  heard  this  anthem  echo 
to  teach  us;  that  the  religion  which  through  some  cathedral  in  those  English 
came  into  the  world  as  a  religion  of  words  which  here  are  as  glorious  and  as 
glorious  intoxicating  hope  was  but  a  beautiful  as  even  the  pure  fervor  of 
vivid  restatement  of  that  old  religion  of  the  Greek — rather  will  he  exclaim  that 
courageous  resignation  which  was  still  this  is  the  only  tone  which  can  com* 
to  guide,  in  the  Danubian  marshes,  the  pletely  satisfy  him,  the  jubilant  cry 
solitary  Emperor’s  pen.  which  marks  that  a  joy  almost  too  great 

From  motives,  partly  of  respect  to  for  mortal  reason  has  sunk  straight  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  partly  of  a  deeper  rev-  deep  into  the  heart 
erence,  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  dis*  Next  as  to  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Arnold,  of 
tortions,  the  contradictions,  which  his  course,  admits  that  ”  to  the  very  end  of 
theory  seems  to  me  to  introduce  into  his  life  ...  if  [Paul]  had  been  asked 
the  character  and  message  of  Christ,  whether  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  res- 
But  I  will  very  briefly  exhibit  the  way  in  urrection  in  the  physical  and  miraculous 
which  he  tries  to  show  that  those  two  sense,  as  well  as  in  his  own  spiritual  and 
great  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  were  mystical  sense,  he  would  have  replied 
virtually  in  accord  with  his  own  inter*  with  entire  conviction  that  he  did.” 
pretation — virtually  accepted  the  Gospel  But  nevertheless  ”  Paul’s  point  is,  that 
message  as  a  call  to  inwardness,  to  con-  Jesus  Christ  in  his  earthly  existence 
duct,  nowise  depending  on  the  doctrine  obeyed  the  law  of  the  spirit  and  bore 
of  a  future  life,  which  (as  he  tells  us)  fruit  to  God  ;  and  that  the  believer 
they  tended  to  refine  away  into  an  im-  should,  in  his  earthly  existence,  do  the 
mediate  and  inward  resurrection,  ”  a  same.  .  .  .  The  resurrection  Paul  was 
death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  striving  after  for  himself  and  others  was 
righteousness.”  ”  The  impression  of  a  resurrection  now,  and  a  resurrection 
[Jesus]  was  too  fresh  and  vivid,  his  to  righteousness.”  f 
method  and  secret  still  had  too  firmly  ”  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
the  prominence  he  had  given  to  them,  dead,”  said  St  Paul,  ”  then  is  Christ 
the  atmosphere  of  his  sweet  reasonable*  not  risen  :  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen 
ness  still  hung  round  his  disciples  too  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
much,  to  permit  of  the  deep  confusions  faith  is  also  vain.  ...  If  in  this  life  only 

and  misunderstandings  of  after  times.’’  - 

And  first  as  to  the  First  (or  genuine)  *  LUeratun  and  Dogma,  TtA. 

Epistle  of  St.  Peter*  **  There  is  shed,  f  SL  Paul  and  ProUstaniism^  p.  83. 
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we  have  hope  in  Chiiat  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable.  ...  If  after  the 
manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it 
me  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?  Let  us  eat  and 
drink  ;  for  to*morrow  we  die.  Be  not 
deceived  :  tpOeipovoiv  fjOij  xpv^ta  dfuXiai 
Kauai. '  *  * 

“  Paul  nous  dit  naivement,”  says  M. 
Renan  on  this  passage,  "  que  s’il  n’avait 
pas  compt6  sur  la  resurrection,  il  eilt 
mend  la  vie  d’un  bourgeois  paisible, 
tout  occupe  de  ses  vulgaires  plaisirs.” 
This*  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  not 
quite  pleasant,  but  it  is  a  fair  inference 
from  the  text ;  and  it  seems  hardly  prob¬ 
able  that  if  St.  Paul  later  in  life  had 
come  completely  to  reverse  this  view  he 
would  not  somewhere  have  managed  to 
say  so.  Moreover,  Matthew  Arnold 
accepts  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  in  which  the  error 
of  Hymenxus  and  Philetusf  is  surely 
identical  with  his  own  sprecial  view. 
And  on  Hymenseus  St.  Paul  delivered  a 
trenchant  sentence  with  as  little  of  sweet 
reasonableness  in  it  as  well  might  be. 

No  amount  of  gentle  suggestion,  it 
must  seem,  would  force  this  view  on  the 
Apostle.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible 
that  Matthew  Arnold  may  be  tight  and 
St.  Paul  wrong.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  be  our  duty  to  fight  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus"  without  hope  of  further 
advantage  than  the  mere  destruction  of 
the  beasts  and  advancement  of  human 
welfare.  And  if  we  are  to  do  this  we 
shall  gladly  accept  encouragement  from 
any  quarter.  But  we  shall  hardly  get 
our  best  encouragement  from  a  teacher 
who  tells  us  that  he  himself  would  most 
certainly  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  Mr. 
Arnold’s  religious  attitude  because,  as 
already  stated,  he  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  misunderstood  in  a  way  which 
does  injustice,  not  indeed  to  his  argu¬ 
ments,  but  to  his  purpose  and  temper. 
He  has  been  treated  as  a  flippant  and 
illusory  Christian,  instead  of  as  a  spe¬ 
cially  devout  and  conservative  Agnostic. 
This  was  the  consec^uence  of  his  well- 
meant  efforts  to  minimize  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  which  were  in  fact  fundamental, 
of  the  benevolent  juggleries  of  language 


*  r  Cor.  XV. 

t  a  Tim.  iL  i8,  and  cf.  I  Tim.  i.  20. 


by  which  he  strove  to  lead  his  followers 
dry-shod  across  Jordan,  though  this 
time  otit  of,  and  not  into,  the  Land  of 
Promise.  Yet  by  no  arts,  no  flexibility, 
could  he  poor  Christian  wine  into  Stoic 
bottles ;  by  no  unction,  no  optimist 
temper,  could  he  identify  the  religion  of 
renunciation  with  the  religion  of  hope.* 
But  on  this  side,  as  on  all  sides  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  nature,  he  has  given 
us,  so  to  say,  an  esoteric  interpreta¬ 
tion,  a  power  of  appeal  to  his  inmost 
self.  For  his  poetry  runs  parallel  to, 
but  deeper  than,  all  his  lines  of  prose 
expression  ;  it  reflects  his  culture  in  its 
Greek  and  mediaeval  tale  and  drama, 
his  social  energies  in  the  "  criticism  of 
life”  which  he  judged  to  be  the  very 
function  of  poetry,  and  his  religion  in 
those  melancholy  stanzas  in  which  his 
schemes  of  renewal,  of  conciliation,  find 
no  place,  but  which  breathe  with  so 
pure  a  pathos  the  spirit  of  our  unquiet 
age.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
poems  are  harmonious  with  themselves 
throughout.  They  belong  mainly  to  his 
early  life ;  but  there  is  no  marked  dif¬ 
ference  of  temper  between  the  first  utter¬ 
ances  and  the  last.  He  told  me  once 
that  his  official  work,  though  it  did  not 
check  his  prose-writing,  checked  his 
poetry  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  with  complete  leisure  the  poems 
would  have  come  with  much  freer  flow. 
“  The  man  mature,”  as  he  says  himself 
in  his  Progress  Poesy  (rather  less  in 
”  the  grand  style’’  than  Gray’s) — 

“  The  man  mature  with  labor  chops 

For  the  bright  stream  a  channel  grand, 
And  sees  not  that  the  sacred  drops 
Ran  off  and  vanished  out  of  hand.” 

Or  let  us  rather  say  that  his  best  poems 
were  sufficient  for  their  purpose  already  ; 
they  were  the  suspiria  of  moods  which 
will  not  bear  a  too  frequent  iteration, 
the  expression  of  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments  best  seen,  as  it  were,  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  twilight,  with  vague  outlines  some¬ 
what  gravely  fair. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Matthew 
Arnold’s  poems  without  remembering 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  eloquent  praises,  and 
hesitating  to  differ  from  that  weighty 


*  It  is  interesting  to  see  somewhat  the  same 
thesis  urged,  with  new  fervor,  in  the  eloquent 
tale  of  hcbert  EUmtrt,  by  an  Arnold  of  the 
third  generation. 
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verdict.  But  there  would  be  no  true 
respect  in  a  mere  half-hearted  concur¬ 
rence,  and  I  cannot  help  admiring  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  poetry  in  some  ways  less, 
in  some  ways  more,  than  his  poet-critic 
admires  it  And  first  I  must  say  that 
his  metrical  and  verbal  effects  seem  to 
me,  for  good  or  for  evil,  mainly  Words¬ 
worthian,  and  that  he  often  errs  by  too 
freely  introducing  Wordsworthian 
quaintnesses  and  prosaisms,  without 
merging  them  in  a  flow  of  melody  suffi¬ 
cient  to  upbear  and  excuse  them.  When 
Wordsworth  says  of  The  Danish  Boy — 

**  There  sits  he  ;  in  his  face  you  spy 
No  trace  of  a  ferocious  air  ; 

Nor  ever  was  a  cloudless  sky 
So  steady  or  so  fair," 

there  is  a  quaintness  in  the  first  two 
lines  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  be 
almost  absurdity  ;  but  in  the  last  two 
lines  the  dissonance  is  so  sweetly  re¬ 
solved  that  it  does  but  add  a  touch  of 
naivete  which  probably  not  one  reader 
in  a  thousand  has  paused  to  analyze. 
But  in  Matthew  Arnold  we  cannot  be 
confident  that  his  prosaisms  will  be  re¬ 
deemed,  or  that  adequate  pains  have 
been  taken  to  avoid  them.  In  the  poem 
On  Heine' s  Grave  we  have  the  lines  •— 

'*  But  was  it  thou  ?  I  think 
Surely  it  was  !  that  bard 
Unnamed,  who,  Goethe  said, 

HatLevery  other  gift,  but  wanted  love: 
Love,  without  which  the  tongue 
Even  of  angels  sound  amiss." 

If  this  versified  criticism  (an  odd  one, 
by  the  way,  to  pass  upon  the  author  of 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  love-songs 
ever  written)  were  split  up  into  frag¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  Horatian  test, 
it  might  not  be  quite  easy  to  discover  in 
it  the  disjecH  membra  poetae. 

Again,  when  Mr.  Swinburne  singles 
out  the  stanza  from  Empedocles — 

"  Fools  !  that  in  man’s  brief  term 
He  cannot  all  things  view. 

Affords  no  ground  to  affirm 
That  there  are  gods  who  do," 

as  a  "  majestic  stroke  of  reply,”  ”  scorn¬ 
ful  and  solemn  as  the  forces  themselves 
of  nature,”  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
one  of  these  lines  at  least  affords  ho 
|;round  to  affirm  that  the  ode  in  which 
It  occurs  is  ”  a  model  of  grave,  clear, 
solemn  verse  ;” — and  suspecting  that, 
had  Mr.  Swinburne  wished  to  convert 
the  world  to  this  style,  he  had  better 


first  have  burnt  the  manuscript  of  Ata- 
lanta  in  Calydon.  Surely,  as  an  imita¬ 
tion  from  the  Greek,  the  one  poem 
stands  to  the  other  as  the  effort  of  a 
gifted  amateur  stands  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  professional  pianist. 

Or  take  again  a  narrative  poem,  parts 
of  which  assuredly  have  much  of  t^auty. 

I  quote  the  brief  description  given  by 
three  poets  of  a  single  incident,  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  Merlin  into  endless  sleep.  The 
last  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  Tristram 
and  Iseult  run  as  follows  : — 

"  They  sate  them  down  together,  and  akleep 
Fell  upon  Merlin,  more  like  death,  so  deep. 
Her  finger  on  her  lips,  then  Vivien  rose. 

And  from  her  brown-locked  head  the  wimple 
throws. 

And  takes  it  in  her  hand,  and  waves  it  over 
The  blossom’d  thorn-tree  and  her  sleeping 
lover. 

Nine  times  she  waved  the  fluttering  wimple 
round. 

And  made  a  little  plot  of  magic  ground  ; 
And  in  that  daisied  circle,  as  men  say. 

Is  Merlin  prisoner  till  the  judgment-day  ; 

But  she  herself  whither  she  will  can  rove. 
For  she  was  passing  weary  of  his  love." 

Now  compare  Tennyson’s  lines  in  Mer~ 
tin  and  Vivien  : — 

“  Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the 
charm 

Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 

And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead. 

And  lost  to  life,  and  use,  and  name  and 
fame." 

Compare,  too,  Swinburne’s  lines  in 
Tristram  of  Lyonnesse,  where  the  legend 
is  taken  in  a  different  way.  "  One 
there  was,”  says  Tristram  of  Merlin,— 

"  Who  sleeps  and  dies  not,  but  with  soft  live 
breath 

Takes  always  all  the  deep  delight  of  death. 
Through  love’s  gilt  of  a  woman  :  but  for 
me 

*  Love’s  hand  is  not  the  hand  of  Nimue, 
Love’s  word  no  still  sniooth  murmur  of  the 
dove. 

No  kiss  of  peace  for  me  the  kiss  of  love. 

Surely  a  broad  line  is  to  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  first  of  these  passages  and  the 
other  twa  The  first  is  graceful  and 
simple  ;  but  who  would  call  it  inimi¬ 
table  ?  And  who,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  rightly  apprehended  the  merit  of  the 
other  passages,  short  as  they  are,  could 
hope  to  rival  the  magic  or  the  majesty 
which  the  Laureate  can  pour  into  one 
simple  line  ?  the  triumphant  ease  with 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  rides  over  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  swan  upon  the  waves  ? 
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But,  if  I  may  differ  from  Mr.  Swin* 
bume  once  again,  and  in  a  leM  carping 
tone,  I  see  much  more  than  he  does  to 
admire  in  "the  plaintive,  dejected  songs 
of  Switzerland,*'  and  the  still  sadder 
poems  which  touch  on  "  the  small  troubles 
of  spirits  that  nibble  and  quibble  about 
beliefs  living  or  dead." 

The  poems  on  Marguerite  remind  one 
of  Goethe  in  their  grave  roeditativeness, 
though  they  have  not  that  greatness  of 
Goethe’s  which  can  make  even  the  flute* 
notes  of  a  personal  love-song  stand  out 
as  from  a  vibrant  orchestral  background 
of  the  multitudinous  passion  of  men. 
But  they  have  a  vein  of  sentiment— s>f 
pure  and  lovable  sentiment— ^f  which 
I  hardly  know  like  expression  elsewhere. 
They  embody  the  poet’s  mood  as  he 
looks  back,  with  a  yearning  no  longer 
selflsh  or  even  passionate,  but  which 
seems  the  mere  intensification  of  the 
sense  of  kinship  of  all  human  souls,  tow* 
ard  such  hearts  as  have  come  near  to 
him,  and  have  been  swept  far  from  him 
again,  by  fault  or  accident,  or  the  mere 
flow  and  stress  of  Fate.  'There  is  noth* 
ing  that  so  brings  home  to  him  his  mor¬ 
tal  limitation.  Mij  pot  ySv  niAoTro;— it 
is  not  dominion,  or  wealth,  or  strength 
which  the  gentle  soul  desires — it  is  the 
power  of  infinitely  loving ;  but  alas  !  no 
infinite  faculty  can  And  harborage  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

Lastly,  the  poems  of  the  deepest,  most 
intimate  class — the  elegies,  and  the 
poems,  as  one  may  call  them,  of  cosmic 
meditation— are  surely  those  by  which 
Matthew  Arnold  lives  most  vitally  now, 
by  which  we  may  best  imagine  him  as 
living  hereafter.  We  think  of  him  as  of 
one  who  to  the  Wordsworthian  nearness 
to  Nature  added  the  solemn  sadness  of 
those  who  look  on  her  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  her  secret  is  still  unread. 


We  think  of  him  on  Dover  beach,  hear¬ 
ing  in  imagination  from  **  the  sea  of 
faith"— 

“  Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar. 
Retreating  to  the  breath 
Of  the  night-wind  down  the  vast  edges  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world.*’ 

We  think  of  his  desire  to  see  before  his 
dying  eyes— 

**  Bathed  in  the  sacred  dews  of  mom. 

The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread — 

The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  bora. 

The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead.” 

We  think  of  the  new  emotion  which  he 
gave  to  man’s  world-old  gaze  into  the 
starlit  heavens — 

*'  Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of 
suin  ! 

Clearness  divine  ! 

Ye  heavens,  whose  pure  dark  regions  have 
no  sign 

Of  languor,  though  so  calm,  and  though  so 
great 

Are  yet  nntronbled  and  unpassionate  1 
Who,  though  so  noble,  share  in  the  world’s 
toil. 

And,  though  so  tasked,  keep  free  from  dust 
and  soil  I 

I  will  not  say  that  your  mild  deeps  retain 
A  tinge,  it  may  be,  of  their  silent  pain 
Who  have  long’d  deeply  once,  and  long’d  in 
vain — 

But  I  will  rather  say  that  you  remain 
A  world  above  man’s  head,  to  let  him  see 
How  boundless  might  bis  soul’s  horizons  be. 
How  vast,  yet  of  what  clear  transparency  1 
How  it  were  good  to  live  there,  and  breathe 
free  ! 

How  fair  a  lot  to  fill 
Is  left  to  each  man  still  1” 

And  we  recognize  that,  whatever  crit¬ 
icisms  of  detail  may  be  passed  upon  this 
poet’s  work,  he  belongs  for  us  to  that 
region  in  which  our  true  being  lies  ; 
that  he  is  made  our  closer  fiiend  by 
death  ;  and  that  if  there  be  aught  within 
us  which  "  inhabiteth  eternity,"  by  that 
we  are  akin  to  him.  Fortnightly  Review. 


WITH  THE  DUKE. 

"  Stole  away — stole  away  !’’  from  the  gorse  in  the  hollow. 

Old  stealthy  dog-fox,  with  thy  long  lurching  stride  ! 

"  Yoicks— forward  !"  my  beauties,  swoop  swift  as  a  swallow  ; 
Hark  !  the  thunder  of  horse-hoofs  ;  sit  down,  man,  and  ride. 

See  Gaylad  and  Rector  are  climbing  the  heather, 

The  first  flight  skim  over  the  wall  with  a  rush  ; 

**  Hold  hard,  sir — a  check  !"  by  the  hedgerow  they  feather, 

Red  Reynard  will  make  a  good  fight  for  his  brush  ! 
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Enchanter  has  hit  it,  with  musical  whimper, 

O  stlrer-tongued  chime  swelling  into  a  peal ; 

Adonis'  lips  lose  their  exquisite  simper, 

'Mid  the  crash  of  the  timber,  his  nerves  are  as  steel. 

Gallant  horse,  gentle*eyed,  all  thy  silky  mane  flying. 

Each  touch  on  thy  bit  is  a  lover’s  caress  ; 

Never  fear,  his  fine  ear  is  not  deaf  to  thy  sighing. 

He  will  watch  in  each  stride  any  note  of  distress. 

You  may  rave  as  you  like  of  the  wild  thrill  of  pleasure. 

When  'neath  bdloon  mainsail  the  yacht  swings  along  ; 

When  white*satined  feet  glide  in  rhythmical  measure, 

Praise  the  glow  of  the  wine-flask,  the  glamour  of  song. 

I  know  the  mad  pulse  of  the  Racing  Eights*  oarblades, 

The  roar  from  the  bank  as  she  forges  ahead  ; 

The  clang  of  the  squadron,  the  play  of  the  swordblades, 

And  ’neath  the  rtd  hoofs,  the  pale  face  of  our  dead.  * 

"  Killed  in  action,  and  leading  his  men,”  he  is  lying, 

Fearless  soldier  and  horseman,  true  brother  and  friend  ; 

Where  the  Dervish,  white-cloaked,  o’er  the  desert  is  flying  ; 

Such  a  poor  petty  skirmish  !  Was  MiV  thy  life’s  end  ? 

Not  so  !  When  the  Duke  calls  us  out  in  November, 

And  we  meet  on  the  Lawn,  we  shall  miss  thy  frank  face  ; 

Full  many  a  comrade  with  grief  will  remember 
Thy  riderless  horse,  the  bright  smile  of  thy  race. 

Lovely  eyes  will  be  dim  as  we  tell  thy  proud  story. 

When  we  race  o’er  the  pastures  and  charge  the  stiff  rail ; 

We  shall  wish  we’d  been  there,  but  to  share  in  thy  glory  ; 

When  they  breathe  thy  dear  name,  brave  men’s  lips  will  be  pale. 

'*  Hark  forward  !” — ride  straight.  Manhood,  think  not  of  craning  ; 

Take  life  as  you  find  it — ’tis  better  to  die 

With  the  houn^  in  full  cry,  while  the  horses  are  straining. 

And  on,  to  life’s  finish,  the  scent  lies  breast-high. 

— Cornhill  Magatitu, 
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Carolus  Duran  is  known  by  name 
in  England  fairly  well.  A  sprinkling  of 
the  young  painters  now  working  in  Lon¬ 
don  have  been  his  pupil^  and  have  dif¬ 
fused  an  acquaintance  with  him  and  his 
work.  Journalism  has  cleverly  sketched 
an  aspect  of  the  man  for  English  readers, 
and  some  of  his  paintings  have  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Academy.  But  his  pictures 
have  not  often  obtained  the  places  they 
merit  in  our  exhibition,  and  journalism, 
in  sketching  him  as  a  lion,  has  occupied 


itself  rather  with  the  roar  and  mane  of 
the  animal  than  with  the  deeper  leonine 
qualities.  His  sincerity  and  extreme 
energy  of  interest  in  adl  that  relates  to 
his  art  have  been  inadequately  recorded. 

Genius  manifests  itself  in  art  in  many 
ways — principally,  to  speak  roughly,  in 
two.  The  one  way  is  the  way  of  the 
ideal,  the  decorative,  the  fanciful,  the 
arabesque.  It  finds,  hovering  some¬ 
where  midway  between  its  own  soul  and 
Nature,  with  her  family  of  facts,  the 
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perfectly  melodious  pattern,  the  subtly 
designed  group  whose  coruscations  of 
detail  and  pauses  of  breadth  linger  in 
the  memory,  the  Medusa  face  whose 
beauty  haunts  ;  it  seizes  on  them  and 
fixes  them  for  the  world.  The  other 
way  is  by  so  clear  and  lucid  a  vision  of 
Nature,  that  to  translate  a  chapter  of 
her  reverently  into  painting,  without 
thought  of  the  impiety  of  an  added  or 
subtracted  jot  or  tittle,  is  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  for  the  occupation 
of  a  full  life. 

Duran  is  a  painter  whose  genius  is  of 
the  latter  stamp.  His  work  in  portrait¬ 
ure.  when  I  saw  it  and  compared  it  with 
the  living  originals,  was  a  startling  rev¬ 
elation  to  me  of  how  like  paint  may  be¬ 
come  to  flesh  and  blood,  of  what  subtle 
distinctions  there  are  between  face  and 
face  in  every  several  quality,  capable  of 
being  discriminated  by  the  clear-seeing 
eyes  of  genius  and  recorded  by  its  flexi¬ 
ble  hand. 

A  man  of  such  calibre,  and  having 
the  position  and  social  privileges  of  a 
portrait  painter  of  the  first  rank,  who 
has  driven  across  Paris,  criticised  a 
studio-ful  of  pupils  whom  he  teaches 
gratuitously,  and  arrived  at  his  own 
aielur  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  who,  with  some  exceptions,  has 
done  this  twice  a  week  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  and  for  fifteen 
years  in  succession,  has  some  uncom¬ 
mon  qualities  besides  his  artistic  power. 

The  system  of  art-teaching  that  is 
usual  in  Paris  is  so  little  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  it  calls  for  a  few  words  of  de¬ 
scription.  The  **  Atelier  des  El^ves 
de  M.  Carolus  Duran,”  for  instance,  is 
a  community  that  exists  for  the  purf^e 
of  receiving  his  instructions  in  painting. 
The  pupils  pay  the  rent  of  the  studio, 
choose  and  pose  the  models,  and  man¬ 
age  all  their  own  affairs  ;  the  patron 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  financial 
side  of  the  studio  except  that  he  has 
sometimes  come  generously  to  its  res¬ 
cue,  and  kept  it  afloat  when  in  difficul¬ 
ties. 

M.  Duran  gives  the  permission  to 
each  pupil  to  enter  the  atelier^  all  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  its  working  must  be 
submitted  to  him,  and  he  retains  the 
right  to  forbid  the  studio  to  any  pupil 
he  ceases  to  approve  of.  Under  such  a 
system  a  studio  develops  a  distinguish¬ 
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ing  characteristic  personality.  A  pupil 
who  pays  for  his  master’s  instructions 
may  reserve  the  right  to  qualify  some  of 
them  for  himself  as  he  receives  them  ; 
he  may  take  the  criticisms  of  a  master 
whose  principles  he  does  not  wholly  ac¬ 
cept.  But  the  authority  of  the  master 
who  gives  his  time  is  despotic.  If  you 
do  not  work  in  the  way  he  tells  you, 
you  are  bidden,  as  by  Erasmus’  inn¬ 
keeper,  ”  Quxre  aliud  hospitium.”  By 
the  nature  of  things  pupils  educated  in 
this  way  are  likely  to  be  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  admirers  of  their  master  than  those 
taught  on  another  system. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  gratification  to  the 
ambition  of  any  man  to  find  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  aspiring  youth  : 
to  see  written  after  the  names  of  rising 
painters  the  inscription,  usual  in  France, 
”  Eleve  de  M.  So  and  So.”  In  Paris, 
too,  there  exists  another  way  in  which 
the  pupil  may  indirectly  repay  his  mas¬ 
ter.  The  members  of  the  selecting  and 
hanging  committee,  or  jury,  for  each 
year  s  Exhibition  are  chosen  by  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  Salon,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  pupil  should  vote 
this  honor  for  his  master.  Consequently 
the  more  pupils  a  man  has  had,  the 
higher  on  the  list  his  name  is  likely  to 
be.  But  M.  Duran  does  not  lay  him¬ 
self  out  for  this  recompense  ;  he  freely 
admits  foreigners  to  the  benefits  of  his 
atelier,  and  it  is  often  half  full  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  English,  and  other  aliens,  while 
only  Frenchmen  have  the  right  of  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  jury.  And  he  has  expressed 
himself  as  equally  pleased  to  teach  few 
pupils  as  many,  if  they  work  hard  and 
are  in  earnest. 

A  studio  of  students  in  Paris  is  a 
rather  different  thing  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  institution  in  London.  It  be¬ 
gins  work,  for  one  thing,  at  a  much 
earlier  hour  ;  half-past  seven  or  eight 
being  usual  instead  of  ten.  Both  the 
workers  and  the  idlers  seem  to  take 
themselves  with  less  seriousness  than  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  The  French  art 
student  while  he  works  will  talk,  sing, 
or  whistle  with  dreadful  frequency, 
while  the  American  or  Englishman  be¬ 
side  him  is  generally  silent,  or  ogly 
stops  now  and  then  and  relaxes  a  set 
face  while  he  makes  a  remark,  and  then 
goes  on  working. 

The  idle  French  student  is  simply  the 
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noisiest  creature  in  creation,  and  when 
he  it  in  a  majority  in  a  studio,  the  effect 
is  beyond  any  comparison  1  can  think 
of,  except,  perhaps,  a  voyage  ‘in  one  of 
those  ships  of  King  Hiram’s  that  were 
freighted  with  apes  and  peacocks.  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  clamorous 
discussions  in  the  Carolus  Duran  atelier 
during  the  week  after  the  Salon  opened. 
A  very  Babel  of  vociferous  disputation 
possessed  the  place,  and  when  there 
was  an  instant’s  lull,  into  it  some  one 
plunged  with  a  yell  of  "  Dites  done 
Cabanel !”  (or  any  other  artist),  with  a 
shrill  accentuation  of  the  name  in  the 
direction  either  of  admiration  or  de¬ 
rision.  And  then  Babel  closed  in  again 
upon  the  laudation  or  abuse  of  that 
artist  and  his  works.  There  was  a 
Frenchman  in  the  studio  at  that  time 
who  supported  the  unpopular  thesis  that 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  could  paint,  and 
was  always  ready  to  be  drawn  into  fierce 
argument  on  the  point.  He  had  a 
trumpet-like  falsetto  that  could  emerge 
even  amid  that  Babel,  and  he  had  two 
stock  observations  with  which  he  punc¬ 
tuated  all  disputations  :  “  C’est  6pa- 
tant”  or  “C'est  d6goutant.”  A  pic¬ 
ture  by  Puvisse  (with  the  s  multiplied  by 
ten)  was  in  his  opinion  ipatant ;  most 
other  works  were  in  comparison  digom- 
tants.  I  am  inclined  to  envy  that  man 
the  clear-cut  simplicity  of  his  artistic 
faith. 

The  Poles  were  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  studio  as  I  knew  it ;  in  general 
intelligence  and  cosmopolitan  knowl¬ 
edge  they  ranked  high  among  their  fel¬ 
low-students.  Most  of  them  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  facility  of  design  that  was 
greatly  beyond  their  power  of  painting 
what  was  before  them  :  a  certain  faculty 
of  representing  vigorously  an  elaborate 
battle  scene  by  sunset,  or  the  like,  out 
of  their  heads.  As  an  instance  of  their 
linguistic  enterprise,  I  remember  one  of 
them  telling  me  that  his  greatest  literary 
admiration  was  for  Lord  Byron,  and 
that,  having  read  him  translated  into 
Polish,  he  learned  English  to  be  able  to 
read  him  in  the  original.  He  said  once, 
rather  pathetically,  that  it  was  possible 
to  speak  English,  and  to  speak  it  well 
too,  and  yet  not  so  as  an  Englishman 
could  understand  it 

It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  de¬ 
scribe  Carolus'  own  way  of  work,  as  I 


saw  it  one  aomiog  when  he  painted  a 
head  from  the  model  in  the  atelier. 

He  drew  it  in  on  the  canvas  in  char¬ 
coal,  and  had  it  fixed  before  beginning 
to  paint ;  and  the  drawing  of  it  was  as 
interesting  as  the  painting.  Of  all  ma¬ 
terials  known  to  art,  none  enables  skilful 
fingers  to  produce  an  effect  more  in¬ 
stantaneously  than  soft  charcoal  on  a 
half- primed  canvas.  Darks  of  velvety 
depth  may  be  obtained  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ment,  and  modelled  up  with  a  finger- 
touch  into  the  most  delicate  half-tones 
appreciable  in  the  second.  I  confess 
that  I,  for  one,  expected  to  see  a  vivid 
presentment  of  the  model  leap  into  life 
on  the  canvas  under — one  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  once  in  a  way  to  say— the 
Promethean  touch  of  the  Master. 

But  no.  As  the  drawing  proceeded, 
and  one  began  to  grasp  its  meaning,  it 
became  obvious  that  he  was  reserving 
all  effect  for  the  painting,  toward  which 
this  was  the  sternest  preparation.  With 
the  care  of  a  general,  who  surveys  the 
ground  on  which  he  is  about  to  hazard 
battle,  did  Carolus  place  his  masses  and 
lines  :  rubbing  out  occasionally,  mak¬ 
ing  alterations,  and  holding  up  the  stick 
of  charcoal  l^tween  his  eye  and  the 
model  to  take  measurements,  as  humbly 
as  any  tyro  setting  out  his  first  drawing 
from  the  antique.  When  done,  the 
only  remarkable  thing  about  the  draw¬ 
ing  was  its.extraordinary  precision  :  the 
lines  were  such  as  any  one  might  trace 
had  he  the  knack  to  persuade  them  to 
go  exactly  into  th6ir  right  places. 

Haydon  tells  a  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  came  to  see  the  Elgin  Marbles 
when  they  were  flrst  exhibited,  and, 
being  rather  astonished  than  delighted, 
asked  the  man  who  looked  after  them 
wherein  their  particular  merit  lay.  The 
man  replied,  “  Why,  they  are  so  like 
Nature,  sir.”  “Pooh,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  “there’s  nothing  in  that.'’ 
“  But,’’  adds  Haydon,  ”  the  man  was 
right.” 

And  so  with  this  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship  of  Duran’s  ;  all  through  drawing 
and  painting  there  was  no  bravura^ 
there  were  no  tours- de-force ;  nothing 
was  remarkable  but  its  simple  direct¬ 
ness  and  its  truth  to  Nature. 

His  palette  held  these  colors  : — 

White  {blanc  (f  argent). 

Yellow  ochre.  He  strongly  objects  to 
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the  use  of  any  other  yellow  in  flesh  paint¬ 
ing,  especially  anything  of  the  nature  of 
chrome  or  cadmium.  Raw  sienna  is 
looked  upon  as  a  useless  color  in  this 
atelier. 

Laque  Rose  I>or8e. 

Laque  Capucine. 

Laque  Garence  Fonc6e.  These  colors 
correspond  roughly  to  what  we  call 
crimson  and  madder  lakes. 

Burnt  sienna. 

Emerald  green.  He  had  these  on  his 
palette,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollec¬ 
tion  he  did  not  use  them. 

Cobalt.  Made  much  use  of. 

Mineral  blue.  A  strong  blue,  not 
used  in  the  painting  of  flesh. 

Raw  umber. 

Brun  de  Bruxelles.  A  very  useful 
color,  to  which  we  have,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  English  equivalent.  It  seems 
bituminous  in  quality,  without  the  bad 
habits  as  to  not  drying  of  most  bitu¬ 
minous  colors. 

Ivory  black. 

He  used  two  vehicles  in  this  work  : 
his  usual  diluent  of  linseed-oil  and  tur¬ 
pentine  (about  half  and  half)  and  some 
siccatif.  His  use  of  the  latter  was  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  was  going  to  execute  this  head. 

The  first  touch  went  on  to  the  very 
darkest  part  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
shadowed  side  of  the  hair.  The  darks 
of  the  hair  being  given,  he  sketched  in 
the  shadows  on  the  face  with  bntn  de 
Bruxelles  and  siccatif^  and  then  swept 
in  the  mass  of  the  hair  and  the  dark 
color  of  the  background. 

Then  came  the  demi-teint gitUrdl ^  laid 
on,  as  he  tells  his  pupils,  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  the  practised  hand  of  the 
master  combines  a  second  process  with 
this  laying  on  ;  and  the  demi-teint^  as  he 
spreads  it,  seems,  almost  imperceptibly, 
to  model  itself.  Then  the  exact  colors 
and  tones  of  the  shadows  were  painted 
into  the  brown  preparation.  Last  of  all 
came  the  high-lights.  The  process,  in¬ 
cluding  drawing  and  a  little  interval 
while  the  fixatif  was  drying,  took  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

Then  M.  Duran  left  it,  saying  that  he 
was  too  busy  to  give  it  more  time,  and 
emphatically  adding  that  if  he  were  to 
do  more  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
simplifying,  and  not  of  adding  detail. 
It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  and 
New  Seeibs.— Vou  XLVIII.,  No.  i 
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an  extraordinarily  exact  portrait  of  the 
model.  We  all  worked  from  him  for  a 
week,  and  refreshed  ourselves  by  study¬ 
ing  the  patrons  performance  while  our 
subject  rested.  We  all  painted  much 
better  than  usual  that  week ;  but, 
though  Carolus  had  a  half-hour,  and  we 
half  a  dozen  mornings  to  do  it  in,  not 
even  the  best  of  us — and  some  were 
not  bad— got  our  work  anything  at  all 
nearly  as  like  our  original  as  he  had. 
More  like  I  don’t  think  it  is  within  the 
resources  of  painting  to  be. 

When  one  saw  that  painted  head  in 
its  first  freshness  from  half  the  studio’s 
length  away,  and  it  was  surrounded  by 
live  heads,  it  seemed  rather  to  be  one 
of  them  than  a  picture.  The  next  time 
Carolus  was  in  the  studio  he  came  up 
rather  anxiously  to  look  at  his  produc¬ 
tion,  and  saw  that  it  was  good,  for  he 
remarked  :  “  Ah,  c’est  de  la  peinture 
9».” 

I  have  heard  quite  recently  that  the 
atelier  has  been  closed,  Duran  feeling, 

I  suppose,  that,  as  far  as  personal  teach¬ 
ing  goes,  his  work  has  been  thoroughly 
and  sufficiently  done.  My  notes  of  his 
studio  talk  on  painting  and  how  to 
paint  were  made  from  day  to  day,  as 
soon  as  might  be  after  the  criticisms, 
&c.,  that  they  aim  to  reproduce,  be¬ 
tween  October  1885  and  May  1886. 

The  utterances  of  a  man  of  genuis  on 
the  art  which  he  practises  always  have  a 
special  interest.  It  presents  bygone 
painters  in  a  fresh  light  to  hear  a  living 
master  of  the  craft  speaking  of  them. 
Even  on  art  subjects  that  have  been  so 
thoroughly  threshed  out  that  nothing 
new  remains  to  be  said  about  them,  and 
no  man  can  do  more  than  take  this  or 
that  side  of  a  question,  one  pauses  anx¬ 
iously  to  see  into  which  scale  the  master 
throws  his  weight.  On  his  own  practice 
and  methods,  and  on  that  chapter  of 
art — still  making  itself — in  which  his 
name  will  one  day  be  written  for  pos¬ 
terity,  his  utterances  are  even  more  vital 
to  himself,  and  more  important  to  his 
hearers. 

Talking  to  pupils  who  have  thoroughly 
given  him  their  allegiance,  a  master  ex¬ 
presses  himself  more  freely  and  com¬ 
pletely  than  with  any  other  audience. 
If  he  speak  to  the  general  public,  he 
has  to  translate  himself  into  a  popular 
idiom  to  be  understood  ;  he  must  add 
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to  what  he  has  to  say  some  casual  qual¬ 
ity  of  interest  in  order  to  secure  atten¬ 
tion.  If  he  speak  to  men  of  his  own 
standing,  he  will  be  the  less  free  himself 
that  he  must  be  always  somewhat  on  his 
guard,  while  to  admiring  disciples  he 
may  almost  say  of  himself  what  a  man 
says  only  to  himself  or  to  the  diary 
that  he  means  to  remain  unread  while 
he  lives. 

After  M.  Duran  had  gone  through  the 
atelier  correcting  work,  he  would  not 
unfrequently  smoke  a  cigarette  and  give 
his  disciples  a  little  discourse — apropos^ 
perhaps,  of  work  done  outside  the  stu¬ 
dio  and  submitted  to  him  ;  landscape 
sketches,  or  studies  done  in  dissimilar 
schools  by  foreign  pupils  who  had  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  atelier.  Or  he  would 
talk  of  what  matter  connected  with  the 
line  arts  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  al¬ 
ways  having  a  tendency  toward  the  merits 
of  Velasquez.  From  these  little  dis¬ 
courses,  from  his  criticisms  on  the  work 
of  each  pupil  from  the  model,  and  from 
his  lectures— rather  more  deliberate,  but 
still  quite  extempore  and  informal,  on 
the  subjects  he  had  set  for  composition 
and  the  resulting  designs — my  notes  were 
taken. 

In  the  course  of  a  studio  year,  with  a 
constantly  changing  mass  of  pupils,  a 
master  has  occasion  to  say  two  or  three 
times  over  most  of  the  important  things 
that  he  has  to  say  at  all  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  Being  from  the  first  interested, 
not  only  in  what  he  said,  but  in  the 
very  eloquent  way  he  said  it,  I  feel  fairly 
confident  that  there  are  not  many  repre¬ 
sentative  dicta  on  art  of  M.  Duran’s  at 
this  period  of  his  career  that  are  not  in¬ 
dicated  in  these  notes. 

This  at  least  I  have  set  down  noth¬ 
ing  from  hearsay,  or  where  the  difference 
of  idiom  between  the  languages  has  left 
me  in  any  doubt  as  to  his  precise  mean¬ 
ing.  Every  sentence  is  the  nearest 
English  equivalent  possible  to  me  of 
something  heard  directly  from  the  lips 
of  Carolus  Duran. 

There  are  a  few  vigorous  phrases  of 
his  that  still  cling  in  the  tongue  in 
which  they  were  pronounced,  even  to 
an  Englishman  who  speaks  “  the  French 
of  Stratford-atte-Bowe.’’  Demi-teint  is 
the  watchword  of  the  Carolus  Duran 
atelier:  the  demi-teint  giniral  —  that 
great  half-tone  that  gives  to  the  repre- 
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sentation  of  a  figure  the  unity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  found  in  Nature.  A  character¬ 
istic  of  Carolus  Duran’s  teaching  is  his 
emphatic  assertion  that  *'  high-lights” 
are  not  a  separate  thing  from  the  grand 
demi-teint  of  the  figure ;  but  only  a 
blighter  tone,  differing  from  it  much 
less  than  one  would  suppose. 

The  result  of  this  part  of  his  teaching 
on  the  works  done  in  the  atelier  that  he 
instructs  is  that  their  general  appear¬ 
ance  strikes  one  as  brighter  and  far 
higher  in  key  than  the  usual  produc¬ 
tions  of  an  art  studio.  That  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  not  to  make  a  very  decided 
difference  between  high-light  and  high¬ 
est  half-tone,  of  course  enables  him  to 
paint  the  latter  all  the  more  brilliant. 
It  is  surprising  to  any  one  who  has  been 
previously  taught  painting  on  another 
plan,  to  find,  when  working  on  the  Ca¬ 
rolus  principle,  spreading  the  half-tone 
everywhere,  and  touching  the  high-lights 
on  to  it,  if  possible  '*  palpitant,  comme 
dans  la  nature,”  with  how  little  addi¬ 
tional  brightness  of  color  sufficient 
brightness  of  effect  may  be  produced  to 
represent  well  a  brilliant  high-light. 

The  envelope  of  a  figure  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  he  is  fond  of,  too  ;  meaning  by  it 
the  suavity  and  absence  of  hardness  that 
the  human  figure  takes  by  reason  of  its 
distance,  its  perpetual  slight  movements, 
the  texture  of  its  skin,  &c.  On  account 
of  this,  all  tints  used  in  painting  the 
figure  must  be  swept  into  and  blended 
with  their  neighbors,  any  hardness  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  producing  from  him  the 
scathing  remark,  “  Vous  faites  un 
homme  de  bois  !” 

Even  worse  than  hardness  Duran 
hates  any  exaggeration  of  the  changes 
of  local  coloring,  or  of  the  differences 
in  color  between  the  gray  to  be  found  in 
flesh  and  the  warmer  tints  of  it.  ”  Vous 
mettez  trente-six-mille  petits  colora¬ 
tions  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas!”  ex¬ 
presses  his  most  violent  antipathy. 

Criticisms  on  Paintings  from  the 
Life. 

You  have  not  the  character  of  the 
model.  You  make  all  successive  models 
of  the  same  character.  If  the  models 
of  last  week,  and  the  week  before,  were 
put  up  there  beside  him,  you  would 
readily  recognize  that  he  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  either  of  them.  Very  well. 
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then,  if  yon  cannot  get  at  hit  character 
in  any  other  way,  put  them  beside  him 
in  imagination,  and  make  a  comparison. 

Compare  the  head  of  the  model  with 
that  of  your  comrade  who  is  working  be* 
side  you,  and  note  the  difference  in 
character. 

The  character  of  this  man  is  that  he 
has  very  strong  arms,  but  is  flat  on  the 
chest  and  Ix^y  generally — you  have 
rounded  him  equally  all  over.  You 
must  not  romance  about  the  model ; 
you  must  paint  his  portrait. 

In  your  painting  I  see  light  here  and 
here  and  here  and  here  ;  (on  a  head)  in 
the  model  I  see  one  broad  light  on  the 
cheek,  all  the  rest  is  in  half-tone. 

Look  out  for  the  Half-tone. 

A  half-tone  with  varied  accents, 
strong  or  luminous  ;  the  whole  of  paint¬ 
ing  lies  in  this. 

I  look  at  the  model,  and  this  is  my 
first  impression — a  broad  plane  of  light 
on  the  chest,  with  a  brighter  accent. 
Everything  else  is  in  half-tone,  with 
accents  of  varied  strengths. 

This  is  the  first  impression,  which 
you  must  continually  reproduce  for  your¬ 
self,  and  retain  to  the  end  of  your  work, 
however  much  you  may  elaborate  it. 

The  head  (said  of  a  particular  model, 
but  applicable  to  most)  is  more  highly 
colored  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 

This  must  be  given,  but  do  not  exag¬ 
gerate  it.  It  is,  as  you  will  find  if  you 
look  at  it  with  half-closed  eyes,  rather 
a  difference  of  value  than  a  difference 
of  color. 

Simplify,  rather  than  exaggerate,  dif¬ 
ferences  of  color. 

In  beginning  to  paint,  leave  the  high¬ 
lights  out  of  the  question,  and  look  out 
carefully  for  the  great  general  half-tone 
that  characterizes  the  model  and  marks 
his  individual  temperament.  Think 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  is. 

It  is  the  looking  out  for  the  thirty-six 
thousand  inessential  details  that  leads 
you  to  neglect  this  half-tone.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  Nature,  if  you  look 
at  it  freshly. 

Look  at  the  face  of  your  comrade 
there,  you  should  be  able  to  find  a  half¬ 
tone  that  would  do  for  the  whole  of  it — 
his  beard  and  all !  (Confusion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  alluded  to.) 

You  are  making  a  wooden  man.  Re¬ 


member  that  the  anatomy  of  the  model 
is  all  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effect  of  unity.  So  do  not 
pot  on  your  high-lights  hard,  and  white, 
and  floury  ;  they  are  not  a  different 
thing  from  the  rest  of  him,  they  are 
only  a  lighter  tone  of  the  general  color¬ 
ing,  and  they  should  be  touched  on  to 
the  half-tone,  palpitating,  as  you  see 
them  in  Nature. 

When  you  think  you  see  in  Nature 
lights  as  white  as  you  are  painting  them, 
hold  up  your  pocket-handkerchief 
against  them,  and  you  will  see  the  great 
difference  there  is  between  them  and 
whiteness. 

Remember  you  have  to  paint  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  that  extends 
between  you  and  the  model.  Hold  up 
your  hand  against  him,  and  note  the 
difference  between  the  light  and  shade 
on  that  near  to  your  eye,  and  on  that 
at  a  distance  from  it.  It  is  part  of  your 
study  to  paint  that  distance. 

You  must  not  do  thingsjust  because 
you  have  done  them  before  so  many 
times,  because  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  them.  You  must  do  what  you 
mean  to  do,  what  you  will  to  da 

Painting  does  not  consist  in  the  mind¬ 
less  copying  in  mosaic  of  all  you  can 
see  in  Nature  scrap  by  scrap. 

It  consists  in  the  thoughtful  and  di¬ 
rect  conveyance  of  a  single  fresh  im¬ 
pression,  unincumbered  by  matter  not 
to  the  point. 

Seek  for  the  things  that  convey  the 
life  and  the  quintessence  of  what  you 
are  representing.  .  . 

When  a  poet  composes  a  sonnet,  there 
are  a  quantity  of  things  that  might  be 
said  al^ut  his  subject  that  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  contained  within  his  limited 
space  of  fourteen  lines.  His  art  con¬ 
sists  in  laying  aside  what  is  needless, 
and  filling  his  verses  with  vital  matter 
only. 

If  I  were  to  paint  that  box,  with  the 
palette  lying  on  it,  I  should  not  copy 
every  little  smear  of  color  in  detail ;  I 
should  render  with  truth  the  great  tones 
of  it,  and  the  thing  would  be  done. 

Of  Some  Paintings'  sCbmitted  to 

Him  by  a'  Pupil  who  had  just 

ENTERED  THE  StUDIO. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  careful  study 
in  these,  but  it  is  misdirected.  They 
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July, 


•re  diaKrami  of  ph]rtiognoiny,  and  in 
looking  after  this  the  appearance  of  life 
has  been  lost  There  are  hard  lights 
and  differences  of  coloring  scattered  all 
over  them,  entirely  destroying  the  im¬ 
pression  of  unity  that  you  get  from  Na¬ 
ture.  It  is  quite  possible  to  see  all  these 
things  in  Nature  if  you  hunt  after  them, 
forgetting  the  relations  that  they  bear  to 
one  another  and  to  your  first  simple  im¬ 
pression  of  what  you  are  going  to  paint. 
Look  at  that  (my  brown-holland  paint¬ 
ing  coat)  ;  if  1  chose  to  peer  into  it,  and 
look  for  scraps  of  color,  I  could  say 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  bluish  color  up  by 
the  button,  and  then  a  piece  of  orange 
next  to  it,  and  so  forth  to  any  extent. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  way  1  should 
choose  to  go  to  work.  I  should  half 
close  my  eyes,  and  mix  a  big  half-tone 
for  the  whole  of  it. 

Of  Some  Landscapes  submitted  to 
Him. 

This  (evening  effect  with  moonrise) 
is  not  at  all ;  only,  if  all  those 
houses  had  caught  the  remains  of  the 
sunlight,  there  would  certainly  have 
been  one  that  was  brighter  than  the 
rest.  You  have  made  them  all  of  the 
same  value. 

The  water  in  this  one  is  heavy  ;  it 
may  have  been  like  that  in  value,  but  in 
Nature  it  certainly  conveyed  the  im- 
prnsion  of  being  liquid,  which  it  does 
not  in  your  painting.  You  must  think 
about  the  nature  of  things  as  well  as 
copy  them. 

The  sky  in  this  is  bad  ;  you  have  left 
hatched  brushmarks  in  it,  which  de¬ 
stroy  inevitably  the  ethereal  quality  es¬ 
sential  to  a  sky.  If  you  find  in  paint¬ 
ing  these  evil  brushmarks  interfering 
with  the  nature  of  what  you  are  repre¬ 
senting,  take  a  soft  brush  quite  clean 
and  get  rid  of  them. 

In  this  painting  there  is  much  that  is 
fresh  and  forcible,  but  the  color  is  ex¬ 
aggerated,  and  the  values  are  incorrect. 
If  you  had  remembered  how  many  thick¬ 
nesses  of  atmosphere  there  were  between 
you  and  this  piece  of  distance  you  would 
not  have  painted  it  so  positive  a  blue. 
The  result  is  that  it  does  not  keep  its 
place  in  the  picture,  but  comes  as  for¬ 
ward  as  many  things  meant  to  be  close 
at  hand. 

It  is  like  the  work  of  the  impression¬ 


ists,  whose  pictures  are  full  of  pieces  of 
blue  and  orange  jumping  out  to  strike 
you  in  the  eye. 

This  piece  of  black  in  the  middle- 
distance  (a  lock  gate) — if  you  paint  it 
so  strong  as  far  away  as  that,  there  is 
nothing  left  in  your  color  box  with 
which  >ou  could  possibly  give  the  full 
strength  of  a  piece  of  black  wood  in  the 
foreground  of  your  picture. 

There  is  quite  a  battle  of  strong  colors 
in  your  sky  ;  and  the  result  is  it  has 
not  the  delicacy  that  the  sky  should 
have  compared  with  terrestrial  objects. 
Such  violence  of  color  would  be  only 
possible  in  a  storm. 

Take  care  of  your  values.  You  have 
trees  at  varying  distances  of  the  same 
value  ;  they  would  all  be  different  in 
Nature. 

Nature  treated  by  Velasquez  and 
Other  Masters. 

You  find  this  search  after  the  great 
unity  and  simplicity  of  Nature  in  all  the 
greatest  masters  of  painting,  but  beyond 
all  in  Velasquez.  All  the  essence  of 
life,  all  the  characteristics  of  individu¬ 
ality-all  are  there  in  his  works,  and  all 
given  with  a  mere  nothing.  There  is  a 
head  of  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  gallery 
at  London,  which  is  indeed  a  treasure. 
That  is  painting. 

I  wish  I  had  here  some  of  the  pictures 
by  Velasquez  at  Madrid  to  show  you, 
but,  failing  that,  you  may  find  a  great 
effort  after  the  simplicity  of  Nature  in 
the  works  of  the  Venetians  in  the 
Louvre  :  especially  in  the  work  of  Paul 
Veronese.  In  Titian  the  search  after 
this  truth  is  not  always  so  obvious  ;  in 
some  of  his  subject  pictures  he  looked 
rather  for  other  things,  but  it  is  to  be 
found  in  his  best  portraits. 

Look  at  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
model  as  she  rests  !  How  simple  it  is, 
and  how  simply  it  might  be  conveyed  by 
a  true  half-tone,  a  few  stronger  touches, 
and  an  accent  of  light  on  the  neck. 
That  is  how  Velasquez  would  paint  it, 
with  a  mere  nothing.  That  is  how  I, 
with  rather  less  skill,  should  paint  it  too. 

Done  like  that  it  need  hardly  take  six 
minutes  to  paint,  but  done  in  the  way 
some  people  go  to  work  you  might  toil 
at  it  for  six  days  and  then  not  reach  it. 

Paint  like  Velasquez,  gentlemen. 
Ah,  Velasquez  ! 
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We  are  not  mathematicians,  gentle* 
men  ;  we  are  artists — people  capable  of 
feeling  an  emotion  ;  and  we  should  be 
capable  of  retaining  an  impression  once 
felt,  and  of  reproducing  it  by  our  art, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
tractions  we  may  meet  on  the  way. 

Study  Correggio  for  this  :  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  simplicity  and  innocence  that  he 
received  from  Nature  he  retained  to  the 
completion  of  his  work  ;  though  under¬ 
neath  it,  and  completely  concealed  by 
it,  there  certainly  lie  the  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  his  art,  much  labor,  some  fatigue, 
and  even  a  measure  of  disgust. 

There  is  a  picture  by  Cuyp,  in  the 
Louvre,  very  admirable  in  this  respect 
of  unity.  In  spite  of  the  heaviness  of 
the  execution,  and  the  absurd  figures  he 
chose  to  introduce,  we  recognize  how 
fully  he  has  grasped  the  effect  of  sun¬ 
light,  how  well  he  has  held  on  to  it  and 
expressed  it. 

They  do  very  terrible  things  nowa¬ 
days  at  Antwerp  in  the  way  of  painting. 
They  do  not  follow  their  own  Rubens, 
who,  at  all  events,  painted  brightly. 
They  paint  flesh  as  if  it  were  a  horrible, 
dull,  heavy  thing,  and — look  now  at  my 
hand,  how  clear  and  fresh  it  is  !  It  is 
quite  like  a  sugar-plum.  Yet  not  white, 
not  at  all  white  ;  look  at  my  handker¬ 
chief  against  even  the  lights  of  it,  how 
very  different  it  is.  A  great  neutral 
tint,  that  is  what  flesh  is. 

You  should  continually  think  about 
the  nature  of  the  thing  you  are  painting, 
and  try  to  get  at  the  life  and  the  essence 
of  it.  Weigh  the  model  in  your  mind, 
and  then  calculate  if  your  painting  of 
him  would  weigh  the  same.  Think  of 
the  different  weights  of  a  mass  of  flesh 
and  a  mass  of  marble.  If  you  look  at 
the  pictures  of  the  present  day  in  the 
Salon  you  will  see  how  few  men  repre¬ 
sent  the  effect  of  the  flesh  truthfully. 
One  man’s  figures  look  like  stone  ;  those 
of  another  like  inflated  balloons  ;  and 
so  on — anything  but  flesh. 

The  Choice  or  a  Master. 

It  is  a  complete  mistake  for  students 
to  go  to  one  master  after  another. 
They  should  find  out  the  master  whose 
aims  are  those  that  they  themselves  wish 
to  make  their  own,  and  stay  with  him, 
and  believe  in  him.  They  used  to  do 
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so  in  my  young  days  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  faith  left  now. 

All  aims  in  painting  are  not  of  the 
same  order,  and  cannot  be  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  mixed.  I  have  one  aim  in  paint¬ 
ing,  M.  G^rdme  another,  M.  Lefebvre 
another,  M.  Laurens  another,  M.  Bou- 
guereau  another.  If  a  student  finds 
out  that  the  aims  of  the  master  under 
whom  he  has  begun  to  work  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  own,  he  should  leave 
him  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  some¬ 
times  hear  a  man  say,  “  I  have  been  to 
this  man  to  study,  and  then  to  that  one, 
and  then  to  that  other,  and  yet  I  have 
learned  nothing  at  all.'  ’  Of  course  he 
has  not 

On  the  Subject  “  Evening,”  given 
roR  Design. 

There  are  different  orders  of  subjects 
that  a  picture  or  a  design  may  belong 
to  ;  dramatic,  plastic,  or  impressional. 
The  subject  of  evening  is  essentially  one 
that  should  be  rendered  by  an  impres¬ 
sion.  The  plastic  element  may  appear 
in  it,  but  it  will  be  incidental. 

Sunset  comes  first  into  one’s  head  as 
characteristic  of  evening.  But,  to  ren¬ 
der  well  the  impression  of  evening,  not 
merely  the  physical  aspect  of  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  orb  of  day  will  suffice,  nor 
the  representation  of  a  disconnected 
moment  of  time.  If  by  chance  you  had 
slept  all  day  long,  and  were  wakened  at 
sunset,  you  might  take  it  for  morning. 

Evening,  as  it  concerns  and  interests 
humanity,  has  to  do  with  not  only  what 
it  is,  but  what  has  preceded  it,  and  what 
it  is  a  cessation  from. 

You  have  to  give  in  yonr  design  all 
that  you  feel  about  this  time  of  day,  and 
what  poetry  of  thought  it  awakes  in 
you,  for  every  artist  must  be  a  poet. 
And  the  poetical  nature  inevitably  sees 
even  the  plain  facts  of  Nature  tinged 
with  the  coloring  of  its  own  mood.  If 
you  go  out  into  the  country  to  watch 
and  study  the  effects  of  evening,  you 
will  retain  your  personal  pre-occupa¬ 
tions,  and,  be  they  what  they  may,  they 
will  in  some  degree  affect  your  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  evening.  The  pre-occu¬ 
pations  of  anger,  of  world-weariness,  of 
sadness,  or  of  love — even  of  financial 
difficulties — if  they  be  in  you,  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  result  of  your  perceptions. 

If  you  come  out  into  the  pageant 
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of  the  evening  sad,  disappointed,  and 
weary,  it  will  a  different  thing  to  you 
from  what  it  is  to  your  neighbor,  who 
issues  from  his  house  elated  by  a  day  of 

SU  CCC  S8CS* 

The  “  Angelus”  of  J.  F.  Millet  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  a  treatment  of 
this  subject  of  evening,  brimful  of  poetic 
feeling.  The  peasants  who  listen  to  the 
evening  bell :  Millet  gives  not  only  a 
moment  of  their  lives,  but  the  whole, 
the  essence  of  it — not  only  the  momen¬ 
tary  pause  while  they  listen,  but  the  dull 
heavy  day  of  monotonous  labor  that  has 
pieceded  it :  this  and  all  the  tragedy  of 
it  Millet  gives,  by  the  means  of  his  ait 
and  by  the  poet’s  soul  that  was  in  him. 

To  give  a  different  impression  of 
evening  by  a  widely  different  man.  I 
know  a  picture  of  Evening  by  Rubens  in 
the  gallery  at  Madrid,  not  as  painting  a 
very  important  specimen  of  his  work, 
but  interesting  by  the  unity  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  its  impression.  Rubens  loved 
the  flesh,  he  exulted  in  picturesqueness 
and  magnificence,  he  was  full  of  joyous 
sensation.  And  his  evening  picture  is 
the  evening  of  a  day  passed  in  leisurely 
study,  in  philosophy,  in  courtly  love- 
making,  in  sport,  or  in  the  chase — the 
grand  signor  s  impression  of  evening, 
widely  differing  from  that  of  the  toiler 
so  sympathetically  given  by  Millet.  It 
interests  us  by  giving  so  perfectly  even¬ 
ing  from  an  individual  and  personal 
point  of  view,  the  individuality  being 
that  of  the  grand  signor^ 

The  artist  goes  for  his  material  to  Na¬ 
ture,  but  studies  his  own  heart  for  his 
impression.  It  is  this  quality  of  person¬ 
ality  that  attracts  and  delights  us  in  a 
work  of  art,  for  an  impression  that  is 
common  to  everybody  belongs  to  no 
one.  But,  you  will  ask  roe,  how  should 
we  proceed  with  subjects  of  the  dramatic 
order— -should  we  in  the  same  way  give 
our  own  personal  impression  of  them  ? 
No  ;  a  dramatic  subject  has  an  existence 
of  its  own,  outside  yours,  into  which 
you  must  enter,  bringing  with  you  your 
capacity  of  receiving  an  impression. 
Don't  evolve  things  out  of  your  inner 
consciousness,  and  don’t  paint  conven¬ 
tional  anger,  conventional  joy,  conven¬ 
tional  love,  or  conventional  grief.  If 
you  want  to  represent  grief,  you  must 
go  to  your  own  heart,  and  try  and  feel 
it  as  your  subject  would  have  felt  it ; 


putting  yourself  into  all  his  or  her  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  you  do  this  quite  sin¬ 
cerely  the  personal  quality  will  still  re¬ 
main  in  the  work  and  flavor  it  through 
all  the  allowances  you  make  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  age  and  sex  of  your  dramatis  per¬ 
sona. 

Rembrandt  was  a  great  master  of 
dramatic  pathos,  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  went  to  his  own  heart  for  all  the 
feelings  he  portrayed,  there  realized 
them,  and  never  lost  grip  of  what  be  had 
learned  there. 

Look  at  Paul  Veronese’s  '*  Marriage 
of  Cana.!’  It  is  splendid  painting  of 
gorgeous  event,  no  more  ;  for  the  story, 
the  subject,  the  miracle,  there  is  no  care 
at  all.  And  then  look  at  Titian’s  **  Sup¬ 
per  at  Emmaus  :’  ’  that  is  a  very  fine 
picture,  it  contains  a  beautiful  comer  of 
natural  landscape,  and  the  figures  are 
given  with  great  dignity.  He  treats  his 
subject  more  feelingly  than  Veronese, 
but  he  is  really  not  a  whit  more  deeply 
moved  by  it.  Rembrandt,  treating  the 
same  story,  has  made  his  interior  poor 
and  unadorned,  his  figures  homely  and 
coarse  ;  but  the  pathos  of  the  subject 
is  given  with  an  intensity  as  deep  as  the 
source  of  tears. 

Criticisms  on  Sketches  or  Evening. 

This  does  not  represent  evening  ;  if 
you  put  your  finger  over  that  little  strip 
of  red  in  the  sky,  it  might  be  any  other 
time  of  a  dark  day.  You  should  repre¬ 
sent  evening  so  that  it  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  any  other  time  of  day — morn¬ 
ing,  for  instance. 

You  should  not  want  to  paint  Zola, 
nor  should  you  seek  for  degrading  inci¬ 
dent  as  a  subject  A  philosopher  has 
said  that  every  man  contains  in  himself 
two  beings — an  angel  and  a  swine.  You 
should  try  rather  to  raise  yourself  with 
the  angel  than  to  wallow  in  mud  with 
the  swine.  If  you  were  choosing  a  girl 
for  a  companion,  you  would  not  prefer 
the  ugliest  and  dullest  you  could  find, 
but  would  select  the  most  sympathetic 
and  the  daintiest ;  and  you  should  act 
in  the  same  way  in  choosing  your  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  subject.  It  is  true  enough 
that  the  Dutch  painters  introduced  into 
their  pictures  incidents  of  a  gross  nature, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  such  incidents  in  public  was 
an  essential  part  of  their  daily  life,  and 
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even  their  ideal  world  would  have  been 
incomplete  without  it. 

Here  you  are  poetical !  So  poetical 
indeed  that  I  cannot  tell  what  you 
mean.  You  should  not  follow  Kaul* 
bach's  example,  whose  pictures  want 
each  a  book  written  about  them  before 
they  can  be  understood. 

On  a  Subject  given  for  Design— 
“  The  Death  of  the  Magdalene.” 

There  are  usually  several  possible 
treatments  of  a  subject  in  painting.  In 
this  subject  there  is  an  exceptional  range 
of  possible  methods  of  treatment,  so 
that  I  cannot  tell  you  beforehand  that 
it  should  be  treated  in  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  way.  I  know  how  I  myself 
should  treat  it,  but  that  would  be  in  a 
personal  manner,  only  proper  to  myself, 
and  it  is  quite  right  that  each  of  your 
conceptions  of  the  theme  should  be  dis¬ 
tinct  and  different  from  it. 

Among  a  host  of  others  by  various 
masters,  there  aie  two  pictures  that  are 
probably  familiar  to  you,  or  you  know 
them  by  photographs  at  least  One  is 
a  Correggio,  the  other  a  Rubens  in  the 
Museum  at  Lille.  Correggio’s  treat¬ 
ment  is  essentially  plastic  ;  the  scene  of 
his  picture  is  delightful ;  he  pleases  him¬ 
self  by  placing  a  beautiful  woman  pic- 
turesqudy  in  it,  and  there  he  ends. 
There  is  nothing  deeper  than  that  in  his 
beautiful  painting. 

In  the  work  of  Rubens  the  Magdalene 
dies  supported  by  two  angels  ;  the  soli¬ 
tude  about  her  is  suggested  with  a  few 
touches  only,  yet  the  idea  of  a  solitude 
is  sufficiently  conveyed.  She  is  not 
beautiful  as  Correggio’s  Magdalene,  but 
she  is  a  more  real  woman,  and  she  is 
really  dying  ;  she  is  in  the  very  spasm 
of  dissdution,  and  the  picture  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  thoughts  and  realities 
of  such  a  moment.  Rubens  painted 
that  from  his  heart  and  soul  as  a  man 
and  as  a  poet ;  and  the  result  is.  that 
beyond  the  painting  one  is  moved  to  a 
deep  delight  by  it,  a  delight  that  grows 
at  each  successive  sight  of  the  picture, 
and  that  never  wears  out. 

Yes,  be  was  a  real  poet  this  man,  this 
Rubens,  who  was  in  love  with  the  flesh, 
and  with  splendor,  and  turbulence  ;  who 
seemed  to  paint  to  the  sound  of  trum¬ 
pets. 


Raffaelle  every  one  calls  the  divine  ; 
the  gentlemen  who  write  about  art  agree 
with  one  voice  to  place  him  highest  for 
the  qualities  of  the  soul.  And  yet 
Rubens,  whom  no  one  has  called  divine, 
had  more  poetry  than  be,  and  painted 
more  from  his  heart  and  his  very  soul. 
Raffaelle  was  an  artist  of  the  highest 
rank,  but  a  plastic  artist,  not  an  emo¬ 
tional  one  ;  he  cultivated  to  the  utter¬ 
most  the  possible  grace  of  the  human 
form,  and  tenderness,  suavity,  and  har¬ 
mony.  Everything  in  his  work  is  me¬ 
lodious  and  l^autiful,  but  nothing  of  it 
all  came  from  his  heart ;  and  nothing  of 
it  touches  ours.  How  should  it  ?  He 
lived  a  life  of  untroubled  felicities,  in 
which  success  came  after  success.  Look 
in  Raffaelle  for  grief — it  is  an  attitude  ; 
for  rage — it  is  an  attitude  ;  fitting  for 
a  gallery  of  expressions  as  they  are  rep- 
'  resented,  not  as  they  are. 

But  Rembrandt  and  Rubens  are  not 
like  this  :  with  them  the  form  is  by  no 
means  always  harmonious  ;  it  is  often 
incomplete,  even  coarse.  Beyond  this 
superficial  people  and  art  critics  do  not 
penetrate,  nor  can  they  recognize  that 
these  two  felt  their  subjects  as  men  and 
true  poets,  and  that  their  works  contain 
far  deeper  qualities  than  picturesque  and 
plastic  perfections.  Indeed,  at  first, 
and  all  at  once,  these  deep  qualities  are 
not  easy  to  realize.  They  lie  hidden 
behind  a  door,  whose  key  is  hard  to 
find,  but  when  once  found  it  unlocks  a 
source  of  ever-increasing  delight. 

One  sees  a  difference  in  the  works  of 
the  Venetians,  and  realizes  its  cause  in 
their  more  sunny  and  undisturbed  lives  : 
Titian  dying  an  old  man  by  the  accident 
of  the  plague  ;  while  Rubens,  after  a 
life  disturbed  by  troubles,  died  between 
fifty  and  sixty  of  the  gout  or  of  heart 
disease. 

Feel  your  subject  then,  not  as  painter, 
but  as  man,  as  poet ;  and  if  you  can 
realize  it  thus,  your  work  will  endure. 
The  greater  poet  you  are  the  better  your 
work  will  be.  Of  course  I  am  speaking 
of  the  poetry  that  can  fitly  be  expressed 
in  painting,  and  I  am  supposing  all 
along  that  you  are  a  capable  painter  ; 
to  be  a  cook  at  all  one  must  know  how 
to  make  sauce.  How  useless  poetical 
gifts  may  be  if  you  have  not  the  feeling 
of  a  painter,  the  works  of  Ary  Scheffer 
will  show  you. 
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On  Painting  from  Life,  and  on  if  you  woik  tinwrely  and  study  Nature, 

Sincerity  and  Cleverness.  you  will  do  a  thing  that  is  fine. 

There  was  a  pupil  working  here  once. 
In  painting  from  the  model  you  have  R  young  fellow  of  ability,  whom  I  used 
to  give  a  translation,  a  rendering  of  to  tell  from  time  to  time  to  distrust  his 
Nature.  It  is  much  ^tter  to  simplify  cleverness.  While  he  continued  to  con* 
than  to  exaggerate  the  accidental  varie-  >ult  me  about  his  painting  he  produced 
ties  you  find  in  the  coloring  of  the  some  remarkably  fine  work.  You  see 
model.  If  you  make  the  difference  be-  wbRt  he  is  doing  now,  painting  slap- 
tween  the  tones  you  put  side  by  side  so  dash — like  Velasquez  as  he  thinks,  and 
strong  as  that,  you  will  confuse  the  from  ckic^  while  Velasquez  always  fol- 
effect  of  your  painting  when  seen  from  lowed  Nature  reverently, 
the  right  distance.  Make  the  difference  You  should  not  aim  at  painting  all  at 
less  strong  than  it  seems  to  you  in  Na-  once,  as  I  do  now.  It  did  not  come  to 
ture,  and  at  a  distance  you  will  find  that  me  in  that  easy  fashion  ;  I  have  old 
it  is  strong  enough.  paintings  of  mine,  done  in  my  youth. 

Sincerity  of  treatment  is  better  than  that  are  just  as  hard  as  tin.  You  see 
any  amount  of  cleverness.  It  is  fatal  me  put  in  a  finger  with  a  touch-— I  didn’ t 
when  cleverness  is  substituted  for  sin-  do  that  always  ;  I  used  to  paint  labori- 
cerity.  ously,  taking  bit  by  bit  from  Nature, 

You  have  a  shadow  there,  on  the  like  a  child  ;  putting  ten  touches  where 

neck,  that  looks  like  a  stain,  Ixcause  it  now  I  put  one. 

is  not  true  in  value.  There  is  a  shadow  There  are  early  paintings  of  Velas- 
there  in  Nature  ;  it  is  even  stronger  quez,  beautiful  in  drawing,  tone,  and 
than  you  have  made  it ;  but  it  takes  its  value,  but  still  hard,  dry,  and  laborious  : 
place  in  the  general  coloring,  and  does  he  learned  his  latter  style  by  that,  and 
not  look  like  a  patch.  It  does  not  there  is  no  other  way.  I  would  rather 
strike  me  in  my  first  broad  impression  see  you  draw  like  the  early  painters  than 
of  Nature,  and  it  should  not  in  your  work  in  a  slap-dash  way  and  produce 
woik.  nothing  but  sketches  to  the  end  of  the 

You  see,  don't  you,  the  good  effect  chapter.  Drawing  is  the  soul  of  the 
of  lessening  the  light  on  the  eyes  in  matter  after  all. 

your  picture  ?  One  is  inclined  to  think  On  your  insistence  on  being  sincere 
that  sparkling  lights  on  the  eyes  are  the  whole  thing  depends  :  1  take  it  you 
larger  than  they  really  are  ;  if  one  makes  look  for  success,  for  glory.  Paint  just- 
them  so,  they  grow  yet  larger  seen  from  ly,  that  is  the  only  way,  and  your  future 
a  distance,  and  destroy  the  effect.  depends  on  it ;  and  to  yoi'  at  your  age 

The  very  clever  people  are  really  the  the  future  is  an  important  considera- 
nnfortunate  ;  the  awkward  are  the  lucky  tion  :  it  matters  less  to  an  old  man. — 
ones.  However  unskilful  you  may  be,  Coniemporary  Review. 
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When  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  his  party  essential  point  of  difference  between 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  leader  of  the  respective  situations  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  country  gentlemen  of  England  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  that  in  the  lifetime 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  princes,  he  prob-  of  the  former  the  position  of  the  gentry 
ably  meant  what  he  said.  It  was  not  was  unchallenged.  Their  local  and 
merely  because  he  was  the  leader  of  the  political  authority,  their  administrative 
Tory  party  that  he  was  the  leader  of  functions,  their  social  relations  with 
the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  their  tenantry  and  the  peasantry  on  their 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  the  leader  of  the  estates,  were  untouched,  and  they  stood 
Tory  party,  yet  it  would  hardly  have  in  need  of  no  championship  beyond 
been  correct  to  describe  Pitt  as  the  what  was  equally  extended  over  the 
leader  of  the  English  gentry.  He  was  whole  constitution  of  the  country, 
that  and  a  great  deal  more.  But  the  But  after  1832,  when  our  old  territorial 
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STttein*  received  its  first  stab,  the  coun* 
try  gentlemen  must  have  soon  begun  to 
feel  that  their  own  order  was  specially 
singled  out  for  attack.  The  aristocracy, 
the  great  nobles  with  their  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  a*year,  who  moved  in  a 
wider  orbit,  and  stood  upon  loftier  emi¬ 
nences,  and  whose  combined  wealth 
and  birth  necessarily  gave  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  claims  of  wealth  alone 
—these  for  the  present  were  secure.  But 
the  country  gentlemen,  the  knightly 
order,  whose  importance  depended  on 
their  local  power,  and  the  influence 
which  they  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
immemorial  authority  among  their  rural 
neighbors,  were  more  immediately  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  great  democratic  tidal  wave. 
The  new  Poor  Law  struck  a  blow  at  the 
old  parochial  system  and  those  who  ad¬ 
ministered  it,  which  was  not  dictated 
solely  by  economic  reasons,  as  it  is  now 
very  commonly  believed  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  1796  would  have  done  all 
that  was  necessary  at  the  time.  The 
Poor  Law  was  followed  up  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  against  the  Com  Laws,  avowedly 
conducted  by  its  prime  leader  and  insti¬ 
gator  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
aristocracies,  and  placing  the  mercantile 
in  the  place  of  the  patrician  order. 
The  nobility  were  divided  against  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  country  gentlemen  found 
it  necessary  to  draw  together,  and  from 
that  time  dates  what  may  be  called  the 
consolidated  Toryism  of  the  whole  un¬ 
titled  aristocracy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  made  the  memorable  declaration  to 
which  we  have  referred  ;  and  if  he  had 
any  sentiment  in  his  composition,  it  may 
well  have  been  evoked  in  favor  of  a  class 
of  men  whose  generous  traditions  and 
romantic  history  appeal  so  strongly  to 
the  imagination,  who  form  a  link  of 
such  inestimable  value  in  our  social  sys¬ 
tem,  who  followed  their  leader  at  that 
time  with  so  much  confidence  and  loy¬ 
alty,  and  of  whom  he  himself  was,  if  a 
recent,  at  least  a  most  distinguished,  or¬ 
nament.  What  might  have  happened 
had  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  country 
gentlemen  never  quarrelled  is  a  question 
which  is  often  asked.  Whether  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  his  life  as  the  head  of  the 
Conservative  party  for  another  ten  years 
would  have  permanently  affected  the  tide 
of  events,  and  have  appreciably  dimin¬ 


ished  the  force  of  that  hostile  wave 
which  has  been  beating  against  his 
former  friends  ever  since  his  death,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  All  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  now  is,  that  the  great  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Minister,  the  man  whom 
so  many  good  Liberals  believe  to  have 
been  the  greatest  English  Minister  since 
Pitt,  thought  in  such  and  such  a  man¬ 
ner  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  he  preferred  their  allegiance 
to  the  confidence  of  princes  ;  and  that 
to  be  their  leader — not  the  leader  of  the 
Tory  party,  or  the  leader  of  the  middle 
classes,  but  the  leader  of  the  English 
rural  proprietors  —  was  the  proudest 
position  he  could  occupy. 

This  is  one  testimony  to  the  character 
of  the  English  country  gentleman.  An¬ 
other  may  be  quoted  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  favorite  pupil,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Speaking  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said : — 

**  In  Ireland,  from  the  unhappy  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  .  .  .  there  has  not 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords  the  dis* 
charge  of  that  immense  mass  of  public  duties, 
bearing  upon  every  subject  of  political,  social, 
and  mor^  interest,  without  fee  or  reward, 
which  has  honorably  distinguished  for  so  many 
generations  the  landlords  of  England.  This 
fixed  and  happy  usage  I  take  to  be  a  just  relic 
and  true  descendant  of  the  feudal  system, 
which  never  took  areal  or  genuine  root  in  Ire¬ 
land.  ...  Are  you  prepared  to  denude  them 
(the  Irish  landlords)  of  their  interest  in  the 
land  7  and,  what  is  more,  are  you  prepared  to 
absolve  them  from  their  duties  with  regard  to 
the  land  7  I,  for  one,  confess  that  I  am  not ; 
nor  is  that  the  sentiment  of  my  colleagues. 
We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  ought  to 
look  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to 
bringing  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  may  assume,  nr  may  more 
generally  assume,  the  position  which  is  happily 
held,  as  a  class,  by  landlords  in  this  country  : 
a  position  marked  by  residence,  by  personal 
familiarity,  and  by  sympathy  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  live ;  by  long  traditional 
connection  banded  on  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  and  marked  by  a  constant  discharge 
of  duty  In  every  form  that  can  be  suggested — 
be  it  as  to  the  administration  of  justice,  be  it 
as  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  be  it  as  to  the 
supply  of  social,  or  spiritual,  or  moral,  or  edu¬ 
cational  wanu,  be  it  for  any  purpose  whatever 
that  is  recognized  as  good  or  ^neficial  in  a 
civilized  society.” 

Since  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  leader 
of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England, 
and  since  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  this  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  their  services,  many 
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things  have  happened  to  impair  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  their  authority.  And  now 
we  have  a  plan  of  county  government 
proposed,  by  means  of  which  one  party 
in  the  country  hope  to  deprive  them  al¬ 
together  of  their  ancient  rural  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  In  this  we  believe  they  will  be 
disappointed.  But  we  cannot  shot  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  Government  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  very  difficult  and  delicate 
operation,  and  that  any  want  of  firm¬ 
ness  or  self-possession  on  their  part,  or 
of  confidence  and  steadiness  in  their 
followers,  might  give  fatal  advantages  to 
their  opponents,  and  even  still  enable 
them  to  turn  the  measure  to  their  own 
account. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  country 
gentleman  is  still  spared  to  us,  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  him  as  he  now  is,  bat¬ 
ing  perhaps  some  slight  change  in  his 
position  brought  about  by  agricultural 
depression  ;  and  consider  very  briefly 
how  he  stands  affected  by  the  new  Bill 
which  it  is  thought  by  some  will  be  his 
ruin. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  degrees 
of  country  gentlemen,  as  regards  both 
fortune  and  family.  There  are  men 
with  more  than  ten  thousand  a-year, 
and  men  with  less  than  three.  And  be¬ 
tween  these  two  comes  the  largest  class 
of  all — those  who  can  afford  to  keep  up 
large  establishments  in  the  country,  with 
extensive  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 
with  six  or  seven  hunters  in  their  stables, 
and  plenty  of  pheasants  in  their  covers  ; 
but  who  do  not  regularly  come  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  season,  or  form  a  part  of 
the  fashionable  world.  They  differ 
among  themselves  in  point  of  birth, 
even  more  widely  than  in  point  of  for¬ 
tune.  There  is  the  squire  or  the  baronet 
whose  ancestor  came  in  with  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  there  is  the  squire  or  the 
baronet  whose  grandfather  was  in  trade, 
and  who  “  bought  out”  some  impover¬ 
ished  descendant  of  the  Cavaliers.  The 
novi  homines  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
numerous.  But  in  England  generally, 
the  majority  of  the  ”  county  families” 
can  boast  of  a  respectable  antiquity, 
reaching  back,  at  all  events,  to  Naseby 
and  Edgehill,  if  not  to  Agincourt  and 
Bannockburn.  They  are  often,  of 
course,  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
gentlemen  who,  under  the  Edwards  and 
the  Henrys,  were  the  holders  of  knights' 
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fees,  and  formed  the  flower  of  the  feudal 
armies.  As  the  tall  barons  were  cut 
down  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
knights  whom  they  had  overshadowed 
assumed  a  more  prominent  position, 
and  became  the  founders  of  that  order 
of  country  gentlemen  which  is  often  said 
to  date  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  proc¬ 
ess  of  time  there  came  to  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  squires,  or  gentlemen 
who  had  not  been  knighted,  and  those 
who  had  ;  and  after  the  institution  of 
the  order  of  baronets,  knighthood  lost 
its  ancient  military  character  and  feudal 
meaning,  and  became  gradually  what  it 
is  at  present. 

Another  source  from  which  the  order 
of  country  gentlemen  was  largely  re¬ 
cruited  lay  in  the  numerous  class  of 
landowners  who  were  not  gentlemen  of 
coat-armor  at  all,  or  even  designated  as 
squires.  These  were  the  ”  crestless 
yeomen' '  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  and  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.,  many  of  this  class  had  acquired  suf¬ 
ficient  property  and  importance  to  be¬ 
come  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the 
gentry,  and  some  of  them,  we  fancy, 
held  positions  of  high  trust  and  author¬ 
ity  among  the  English  Cavaliers. 

Of  the  estates  of  the  Church  confis¬ 
cated  at  the  Reformation,  a  consider¬ 
able  share,  no  doubt,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  gentry,  and  in  some  cases 
the  property  so  acquired  formed  the 
basis  on  which  new  families  were  reared. 
By  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
the  lesser  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the 
greater,  was  both  extended  and  enriched. 

The  fourth  tributary  which  went  to 
feed  the  main  stream  was,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  composed  of  suc¬ 
cessful  traders,  merchants,  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  who  made  fortunes  and 
bought  estates  as  they  do  now,  and  be¬ 
came  after  a  generation  or  two  as  good 
country  gentlemen  as  the  Musgraves, 
the  Knightleys,  and  the  Bedingflelds. 

But  whatever  differences  of  birth  or 
fortune  may  exist  among  themselves,  the 
country  gentlemen  as  a  body  agree  in 
all  essential  particulars,  receive  the 
same  education  and  breeding,  possess 
the  same  tastes  and  habits,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  exhibit  much  similarity  of 
character.  The  boys  go  to  Eton  or 
some  other  of  our  leading  public  schools. 
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In  the  holidays  they  learn  to  ride  and 
shoot,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  knock 
over  eleven  rabbits  out  of  twelve,  and 
jump  their  ponies  over  anything  their 
own  size,  they  are  entered  with  the  par¬ 
tridges,  and  make  their  appearance  with 
the  hounds.  During  their  novitiate  they 
make  acquaintance  with  the  farmers  and 
their  sons,  who  think  it  a  great  day 
when  the  young  squire,  at  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  first  comes  out 
coursing  on  his  Shetland  pony,  which 
any  one  of  them  is  pioud  to  lift  over  the 
gaps,  rider  and  all,  though  the  little 
gentleman’s  dignity  sometimes  suffers  in 
the  process.  In  the  summer  evenings 
he  plays  cricket  with  the  village  club  ; 
and  in  these  various  ways  becomes  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  to  both  the  tenants  and 
the  laborers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Hall.  He  thus  acquires  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  character  of  the  whole 
class,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  wants, 
wishes,  and  prejudices,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  no  other  kind  of  teaching. 
He  comes  to  understand  their  language, 
and  their  peculiar  modes  of  expressing 
themselves.  He  grows  up  in  real  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them  ;  and  in  after-life  his 
charities  and  his  benignities  lose  some¬ 
what  of  their  purely  eleemosynary  or 
patronizing  character,  in  the  savor  of 
personal  affection  and  “  auld  lang  syne” 
which  still  clings  to  them. 

If  the  heir  does  not  go  abroad  with 
his  regiment,  he  probably  travels  for  a 
year  or  two  after  leaving  college,  and 
comes  back  to  the  old  home  to  find  his 
boyish  friends  sprung  up  into  stalwart 
young  farmers  setting  up  in  life  for 
themselves,  but  still  looking  forward  to 
settle  where  their  fathers  and  forefathers 
have  dwelt  so  long,  at  the  first  conven¬ 
ient  opportunity.  No  sophistry  can 
convince  us  that  the  relations  so  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  owners  and  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  soil  are  not  far  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  public  good  than  any 
which  can  possibly  exist  between  capitsd 
and  labor  in  our  great  cities.  They 
prevent  the  irritation  which  is  elsewhere 
excited  by  strong  social  contrasts  unre¬ 
lieved  by  the  mellowing  influences  of 
hereditary  connection  and  early  personal 
intercourse ;  and  they  show  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  lord  and  the  tenant, 
the  superior  and  the  inferior,  living  side 
by  side,  not  only  without  any  of  the 


friction  which  the  juxtaposition  gener¬ 
ates  elsewhere,  but  in  a  condition  of 
great  social  contentment,  in  which  the 
virtues  of  loyalty  and  respect  on  one 
side,  and  liberality,  confidence,  and 
kindness  on  the  other,  grow  naturally 
and  flourish,  till  the  Radical  demagogue 
appears,  like  the  wild  boar  out  of  the 
woods,  to  root  them  up.  We  say  that 
the  spectacle  presented  by  a  well-ordered 
English  village,  with  a  resident  squire 
and  clergyman,  such  as  was  all  but  uni¬ 
versal  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  still  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception,  is  the  best 
rebuke  to  agrarian  agitation  and  Cock¬ 
ney  ignorance  that  can  possibly  be  ad¬ 
ministered. 

When  ”  landlordism”  is  talked  about 
in  England,  do  those  who  abuse  it  know 
anything  of  the  real  truth  ?  Do  they 
know  of  the  social  privations  and  even 
hardships  which,  all  over  England,  have 
accompanied  the  reduction  of  rent  and 
the  remission  of  arrears  ?  They  have 
still,  it  seems,  to  learn  hew  largely  the 
fieaceable  and  uncomplaining  attitude  of 
the  English  farmers  under  their  almost 
unparalleled  misfortunes  is  due  to  the 
present  consideration  and  sympathy  of 
their  landlords,  and  the  influence  of  old 
associations  handed  down  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  And  shall  not  the 
men  who,  in  an  age  of  revolution  and 
lawlessness,  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  better  class  of  feelings 
among  the  people,  be  rightly  styled 
public  benefactors  ?  And  what  shall  we 
say  to  those  who,  either  from  a  desire 
to  curry  favor  with  the  mob,  as  the 
shortest  road  to  political  success,  or, 
what  is  even  worse,  from  social  jealousy, 
vilify,  deride,  and  calumniate  the  Eng¬ 
lish  country  gentleman  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end,  though  he  is  all  the  time 
engaged  in  fulfilling  some  of  the  highest 
duties  of  a  citizen,  and  in  preserving 
those  moral  relations  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  orders  without  which  no 
society  can  long  prosper,  and  which 
really  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  na¬ 
tional  happiness  ? 

If  we  follow  the  English  gentleman 
from  his  home  to  the  bench  of  magis¬ 
trates,  we  shall  find  him  in  the  discharge 
of  functions  for  which  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habiu  and  customs  of 
the  people  peculiarly  qualify  him,  which 
he  and  his  forefathers  have  fulfilled  for 
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centuries  with  recognised  efficiency  and  and  the  proposal  to  transfer  it  to  a  joint 
integrity,  and  with  a  stricter  regard  for  committee  of  quarter  sessions  and  the 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  their  neigh-  county  council,  dividing  authority  and 
bors  than  any  public  board  is  likely  to  weakening  discipline  at  the  same  time, 
exhibit.  “The  county  magistrates,”  scarcely  shows  the  same  knowledge  of 
said  the  present  Ix)rd  Derby,  a  man  not  the  subject  as  the  rest  of  this  popular 
given  to  the  indiscriminate  effusion  of  and  comprehensive  measure, 
sentimental  eulogies,  “  have  never  been  The  purely  civil  duties  now  dis- 
guilty  of  a  job  ;  ’  and  undoubtedly  if  charged  by  the  country  gentlemen  em- 
the  counties,  like  the  nation  at  large,  brace  more  particulars  than  it  is  neces- 
desire  to  be  governed  cheaply,  they  are  sary  to  enumerate  in  these  pages.  The 
not  going  the  best  way  to  work  for  the  county  magistrates  are  ex  officio  Guardi* 
attainment  of  that  object  by  cashiering  ans  of  the  Poor,  and  being  so,  are  also 
their  present  public  servants.  members  of  the  ”  Rural  Sanitary  Au- 

As  the  criminal  business  at  quarter  thority'*  in  each  Union,  and  of  the 
sessions  is  still  to  be  left  with  the  magis*  Highway  Board  in  each  highway  dis- 
trates,  the  rural  public  will  not  be  de-  trict.  They  assess  and  levy  the  county 
prived  so  far  of  the  benefit  of  their  local  rate  ;  they  are  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
experience — a  kind  of  knowledge  which  tion  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament ;  they 
is  far  more  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  grant  liquor  licenses  ;  they  are  visitors 
class  of  cases  usually  brought  before  the  of  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  ;  and,  in 
magistrates  than  it  is  in  the  superior  short,  superintend  and  set  in  motion, 
courts.  One  great  advantage  of  the  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  entire  ad- 
present  system  is,  that  country  gentle-  roinistrative  machinery  established  in  the 
men  are  not  obliged  to  depend  so  ex-  English  counties — that  “  immense  mass 
clusively  on  the  police  for  the  informa-  of  public  business."  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
tion  they  require  about  prisoners  as  those  calls  it,  '*  without  fee  or  reward,”  and 
magistrates  necessarily  are  who  do  not  in  a  manner  which  has  ”  honorably  dis¬ 
possess  the  same  knowledge  of  the  rural  tinguished  them  for  many  generations.” 
population.  When  a  prisoner  is  brought  It  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  some 
up  before  the  bench,  the  squire  or  the  very  grave  and  pressing  necessity  that 
parson  can  tell  at  a  glance  to  what  sec-  should  dictate  even  the  partial  abolition 
tion  of  the  country  people  he  belongs,  of  such  a  system  as  this.  The  analogy 
and  calculate  the  antecedent  probabili-  which  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to  set 
ties  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  with  con-  up  between  county  councils  and  town 
siderable  accuracy.  They  will  under-  councils  is  entirely  fallacious.  Town 
stand  the  full  significance  of  many  ap-  councils,  to  begin  with,  sprang  out  of 
parent  trifles  which  would  escape  less  the  necessity  of  filling  up  a  vacant  space, 
experienced  observers,  and  the  triviality  The  abolition  of  the  old  corporations 
of  many  incidents  which  to  others  might  was  not  due  to  any  uncontrollable  thirst 
appear  to  be  important.  More  than  for  representative  government  on  the 
this,  they  can  tell  better  than  anybody  part  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  They 
else  could  whether  the  offence  commit*  were  described — rightly  or  wrongly  is 
ted  by  any  particular  prisoner  is  a  spe-  nothing  to  the  purpose->-they  were  de- 
cially  bad  one  of  its  class,  and  bespeaks  scribed  as  hotbeds  of  jobbery  and  cor- 
criminal  propensities  in  the  perpetrator,  ruption,  such  as  public  opinion  could 
or  whether  the  extenuating  circum-  no  longer  tolerate,  and  therefore  they 
stances  which  may  be  alleged  in  mitiga-  were  condemned  to  death.  These  being 
tion  of  it  are  really  deserving  of  consid-  abolished,  it  was  necessary  to  put  some- 
eration.  No  criminal  judge,  a  stranger  thing  in  their  place,  and  a  representa- 
to  the  people,  could  tell  this  so  easily  as  tive  council  was  most  in  accordance 
a  country  gentleman  ;  and  the  impor-  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
tance  of  being  able  to  do  so  is  in  propor-  period.  But  had  the  old  corporations 
tion  to  the  petty  character  of  the  offences  been  then  what  quarter  sessions  are  al- 
which  are  commonly  brought  before  the  lowed  to  be  now,  even  by  the  Radicals 
bench.  The  magistrates,  as  the  admin-  themselves,  they  might  have  existed 
istrators  of  justice,  of  course  possess  down  to  the  present  moment.  In  fact, 
full  control  over  the  county  police  ;  the  history  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
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Bill  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  history  of 
the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  which 
preceded  it.  This,  too,  was  primarily 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  what  was 
thought  a  bad  system,  and  only  second* 
atily  to  establish  a  new  one.  It  was  a 
disfranchising  Bill  first  and  an  enfran¬ 
chising  Bill  afterward  ;  and  when  Lord 
Lyndhurst  carried  an  amendment  re* 
versing  this  order  of  ideas,  the  Ministry 
held  it  fatal  to  the  Bill,  and  resigned  at 
once. 

In  the  second  place,  county  councils 
will  be  called  into  being  under  very  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  from  those  which 
attend  the  birth  of  town  councils,  and 
invested  with  powers  capable  of  being 
used  for  purposes  of  a  very  different 
character.  To  the  agrarian  agitation 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years  in  the  English  counties  there  was 
never  any  counterpart  in  the  towns. 
Class  has  not  been  set  against  class  in 
Birmingham  and  Ipswich  as  they  have 
been  in  Warwickshire  and  Suffolk — and 
for  this  reason  indeed,  if  for  no  other, 
that  the  particular  kind  of  differences 
which  exist  in  the  rural  districts  do  not 
exist  in  the  towns.  In  the  latter,  there 
has  been  no  doubt  a  sharp  struggle  be- 
tween  capital  and  labor.  But  the  squire 
has  not  been  assailed  mainly,  if  at  all, 
as  a  capitalist.  He  has  been  represented 
as  a  survival  of  feudalism,  a  social  tyrant, 
a  privileged  and  exclusive  aristocrat,  a 
cock  whose  comb  must  be  cut  without 
further  delay  if  the  people  were  ever  to 
hold  their  heads  up  ; — which  simply 
means,  if  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  Mr.  Arch,  and  a  few  more  are 
ever  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  nobody  better  than  themselves. 
Class  jealousies,  we  repeat,  are  at  work 
in  the  counties  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  in  the  towns  ;  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  virtue  of  the  very  functions 
which  the  new  councils  are  to  exercise, 
they  will  be  armed  with  the  necessary 
weapons  for  gratifying  these  class  jeal¬ 
ousies.  For  instance,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Allotments  Act  will  be  placed 
in  their  hands,  affording  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  estates  of  country 
gentlemen  to  an  extent  provocative  of 
infinite  friction  and  irritation,  and  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  anything  which  has  ever 
been  within  the  powers  of  aur  existing 


municipal  institutions.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  recent  proposal  for  investing  the 
"  Local  Authority”  with  the  power  of 
acquiring  by  compulsory  purchase  the 
ownership  of  uncultivated  land  is  an¬ 
other  straw  which  shows  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  The  district  councils,  as 
the  Bill  stands,  are  also  to  exercise  jur¬ 
isdiction  over  footpaths ;  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  a  journal  not  at  all 
likely  either  to  misconstrue  the  inten¬ 
tions  or  exaggerate  the  malignity  of 
Radicalism — the  London  ”  Spectator"  * 
— that  in  this  jurisdiction  alone  the  local 
Radical  busybody,  if  he  gets  the  upper 
hand,  will  have  a  potent  instrument 
provided  for  annoying  and  injuring  the 
country  gentlemen. 

That  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  latter 
if  they  ever  allow  him  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  we  may  believe.  But  that  does 
not  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  keeping 
his  purposes  steadily  before  us.  It  may 
be  in  the  power  of  the  gentry,  if  they 
choose  to  exert  themselves,  so  to  de¬ 
monstrate  their  superior  fitness  for  the 
work  of  local  government,  and  their 
readiness  to  administer  it  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rights  of  all  classes,  as  not 
only  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
agrarian  demagogue,  but  to  check  the 
progress  of  democracy,  and  even  make 
their  own  position  stronger  than  it  was 
before.  We  may  fairly  suppose  that 
some  part  of  the  confidence  with  which 
the  Government  has  introduced  this 
measure  is  due  to  their  reliance  on  the 
good  sense,  fairness,  and  moderation 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  if,  under  the  new  system,  they 
take  the  lead  in  county  business  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  these  qualities 
will  enable  them  to  keep  it.  There  is  a 
bright  side  to  the  picture  as  well  as  a 
dark  one.  We  have  met  with  English 
county  members  who  say  that  here  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  country  gentle- 


*  "  If  he  [the  squire]  stood  for  election,  he 
would  be  catechised,  criticised,  and  ridiculed 
throughout  his  own  domain  ;  and  if  he  did  not 
stand,  he  would  be  left  stranded  with  no  means 
of  influence,  and  no  rights  except  that  of  obey¬ 
ing  orders,  which,  if  the  control  of  pathways 
is  handed  over  to  the  parish  councils,  will 
often  be  dictated  by  pure  malice  and  a  desire 
to  humiliate  the  local  king.” — Spectator,  April 
14.  This  is  said  of  the  proposed  parish  coun¬ 
cil,  not  of  the  district  council ;  but  we  quote  it 
as  evidence  of  design. 
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men  ;  that  they  have  now  the  chance 
offered  them  of  showing  what  stuff  they 
are  made  of,  and  of  taking  the  lead  in 
their  respective  counties  more  decidedly 
than  they  have  ever  done  before.  It  is 
urged  by  such  persons  that  the  rural 
voters  will  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  class  of  feelings  in  choosing  a 
county  councillor  as  in  choosing  a 
county  member  ;  that  if  they  prefer  to 
take  the  latter  from  among  the  provin* 
cial  aristocracy  so  they  will  the  former  ; 
and  that  parliamentary  elections  as  yet 
afford  no  evidence  of  any  tendency  on 
their  part  to  be  led  astray  by  local  dem¬ 
agogues  or  Radical  socialists.  We  are 
very  far  from  saying  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  justify  these  more  hope* 
ful  anticipations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  surprised  to  And  that  long 
habits  of  hereditary  respect  and  well- 
deserved  affection  had  disappeared  in  a 
day.  The  strength  and  tenacity  of 
these  very  sympathies  are  part  of  our 
present  thesis.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
that  they  will  now  have  quite  a  new 
class  of  adversaries  and  a  new  kind  of 
influence  to  contend  against.  It  is  un¬ 
safe  to  argue  from  the  results  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  to  the  probable  results 
of  municipal  elections.  The  Radical 
candidates  for  the  county  and  district 
councils  will  not  be  the  same  class  of 
men  as  the  Radical  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  will  not  be 
carpet-bag  politicians.  They  will  be 
well-known  local  men,  small  shopkeep¬ 
ers,  Radical  farmers,  low  attorneys,  who 
do  not  dream  of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
but  who  know  quite  enough  of  local 
business  to  be  able  to  impose  upon  the 
ratepayers :  to  persuade  them  that 
county  government  has  hitherto  been  an 
Augean  stable  which  it  is  their  special 
province  to  cleanse,  and  that  they  are 
the  heroes  for  whom  is  reserved  the 
honor  of  slaying  all  the  local  tyrants 
represented  by  “  squires  and  spires.*' 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Radicals  to  misrepresent 
their  adversaries  in  a  municipal  contest 
much  more  effectively  than  they  can  in 
a  parliamentary  contest.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  a  long  way  off.  The 
knowledge  of  what  is  done  there  only 
reaches  the  agricultural  laborer  by  slow 
degrees  and  circuitous  processes,  and 
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then  only  in  a  comparatively  abstract 
form.  V^atever  evil  consequences  can 
be  imputed  to  the  presence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  in  Parliament  are  remote, 
indirect,  and  general.  The  ill  designs 
that  might  be  imputed  to  them  in  a  local 
contest  would  relate  to  matters  close  at 
hand,  immediate,  and  particular.  The 
old  cry  of  three  acres  and  a  cow  has 
been  made  to  look  ridiculous,  no  doubt, 
and  the  English  peasantry  in  general  are 
ashamed  of  having  allowed  themselves 
to  believe  in  it.  But  for  all  that,  it  is 
capable  of  being  revived  in  a  more  plau¬ 
sible  shape,  and  used  as  an  instrument 
for  dividing  the  rural  voters  into  two 
parties,  which  is  all  that  the  Radicals 
desire.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  ■ 
schemes  as  that  recently  propounded  by 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  referred.  Here  it  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  gentry  and  the  interests  of  the 
peasantry  as  directly  antagonistic  to 
each  other  ;  and  though  the  gross  ab¬ 
surdity  of  such  statements  could,  of 
coarse,  easily  be  exposed,  yet  we  all 
know  the  effect  of  pertinacity,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  lies  can  be  repeated  oftener 
than  they  can  be  overthrown. 

It  is  just  in  this  kind  of  controversy 
that  we  doubt  the  power  of  the  country 
gentlemen  to  contend  with  the  petty 
agitators,  the  Radical  tailors,  and  Dis¬ 
senting  cheesemongers  of  the  larger  vil¬ 
lages  and  small  country  towns  in  each 
district.  We  trust  we  are  wrong.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  not  the  statesman  to  take  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  We  ought  to  put 
every  confidence  in  his  sound  judgment, 
tried  principles,  and  familiar  knowledge 
of  rural  life  and  its  requirements.  We 
are  willing,  therefore,  to  hope  for  the 
best.  And  we  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  one  concession  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  the  gentry  and  farmers  have 
ever  demanded  county  boards,  was  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  the  creation  of  some 
new  authority  in  the  counties,  with  a 
large  infusion  of  the  representative  ele¬ 
ment  in  its  composition  :  we  mean,  of 
coarse,  the  contributions  in  aid  of  local 
taxation.  This  seems  very  often  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  true  that  what  is  an  act 
of  justice  ought  not  to  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  bargain.  But  we  must  look  at 
facts  as  they  are  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  desired  relief  could  have  been  granted 
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on  no  other  terms.  This  was  not  the 
fault  of  Lord  Salisbury  or  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  Government,  but  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  general. 

At  all'events,  before  we  quit  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  would  once  more  impress  upon 
the  country  gentlemen  the  duty  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  effort  to  overrule  this  meas¬ 
ure  for  good.  A  concession  to  the  spirit 
of  revolution  it  undoubtedly  is,  of  which 
the  real  character  and  tendency  are  not 
to  be  explained  away  by  the  fact  that 
past  mistakes  have  made  it  necessary. 
But  anything  less  would  have  ended  in 
something  worse ;  and,  starting  from 
this  conviction,  the  country  gentlemen, 
if  they  deserve  what  has  been  said  of 
them  by  their  panegyrists,  will  strain 
every  nerve,  in  justice  to  themselves, 
their  ancestors,  and  their  posterity,  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  so  to  asso¬ 
ciate  themselves  with  the  new  county 
administration  as  to  make  it  the  means 
of  allaying  agitation  in  the  rural  districts 
instead  of  provoking  or  inflaming  it. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  i6th  of  last  month,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  the  country 
gentlemen  would  care  to  contend  for 
the  mastery  with  the  new  forces  arrayed 
against  them.  Our  answer  is,  noblesse 
oblige.  They  are  bound  by  a  thousand 
traditions,  and  by  every  dictate  of  honor 
and  patriotism,  not  to  shrink  from  such 
a  conflict,  however  mean  and  vulgar  its 
accessories.  They  have  to  save  the 
country  they  have  helped  to  make,  and 
to  save  democracy  from  itself.  The 
end  should  dignify  the  means.  It  has 
been  the  evil  destiny  of  all  democracies 
to  drive  the  best  men  out  of  political 
life.  But  to  many  of  the  general  rules 
which  historians  and  philosophers  have 
deduced  from  their  observation  of  pop¬ 
ular  government  in  the  world  at  large, 
England  has  shown  herself  an  excep¬ 
tion.  Let  it  be  the  ambition  of  her 
country  gentlemen  to  keep  her  in  the 
same  path,  and  add  another  exception 
to  the  number. 

"  Hac  ego  sum  tantis  dignus  majoribus,  auctam 
Hac  trado  natis  nobiliute  domum.” 

The  Bill  will  have  to  be  narrowly 
watched  in  Committee,  and  all  pro¬ 
visions  touching  the  interests  of  a  gov¬ 
erning  class  which  has  proved  itself 


competent  to  govern  by  the  testimony 
of  five  centuries,  must  if  possible  be 
eliminated  or  amended.  All  we  urge  is, 
that  the  gentlemen  must  not  abandon 
their  posts  because  their  task  is  disa¬ 
greeable  to  them.  The  path  of  duty 
lies  through  worse  things  sometimes 
than  thorns  and  flints  -through  dreary 
wastes  or  noisome  swamps,  and  among 
creeping  things  innumerable.  But  it 
may  be  the  path  of  glory  for  all  that. 

We  hope  in  this  case,  however,  that 
the  anticipation  may  be  worse  than  the 
reality.  The  country  gentlemen  have 
large  claims  on  the  confidence  of  the 
peasantry.  They  have  been  foremost 
in  all  go<xl  works  undertaken  for  their 
benefit — in  allotments,  in  co-operative 
farms,  in  improved  cottages,  in  school 
charities,  and  recreations.  They  have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wages  question.  And  the  laborers,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  know  quite  enough  of 
the  subject  to  be  well  aware  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
the  squire  has  pared  his  rent-roll  to  the 
quick.  What  with  reduced  rents  here, 
and  farms  unlet  there,  they  know  that 
it  is  out  of  his  power  to  make  any 
further  reductions,  such  as  would  en¬ 
able  the  farmers  to  pay  higher  wages, 
without  shutting  up  his  house  altogether 
— a  result  for  which  another  sixpence 
a-week  would  be  no  adequate  compen¬ 
sation.  A  glance  at  the  country  gentle¬ 
man  at  home,  and  his  relations  with  his 
poorer  neighbors,  compels  us  to  admit 
that,  in  spite  of  the  odds  which  seem  to 
be  against  him  in  the  approaching  strug¬ 
gle  for  power  and  authority  in  the  coun¬ 
ties,  it  is  possible  that  the  peasantry 
may  still  be  true  to  their  traditions,  and 
that  even  where  sentiment  fails,  self- 
interest  may  teach  them  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  the  country  gentlemen  where 
they  are,  and  doing  nothing  to  disgust 
them  with  country  life,  or  drive  them 
away  from  their  estates. 

Take  the  Hall,  or  the  House,  or  the 
Park  in  any  English  county  where  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  has  not  yet  done  its 
dismal  work,  and  a  walk  through  the 
gardens,  the  plantations,  the  stable-yard, 
and  the  out-buildings  will  show  to  what 
an  extent  it  contributes  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  labor  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
head-gardener  must  have  his  three  or 
four  assistants  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and 
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u  many  more  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
— men  who  lire  in  the  adjoining  village, 
and  are  employed  all  the  year  round  at 
good  wages.  In  the  woods  and  plant¬ 
ings  trees  are  being  felled,  underwood 
thinned,  and  fagots  tied  up.  In  the 
stables  we  find  five  or  six  hunters,  be¬ 
sides  hacks  and  carriage-horses,  requir¬ 
ing  the  services  of  helpers,  stable-boys, 
and  blacksmiths,  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  grooms  and  coachman  who  live  on 
the  premises.  Behind  the  stablc-yard 
is  the  sawpit  and  the  carpenter's  shop, 
affording  regular  work  to  another  group 
of  the  village  population.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  these  men  will  often 
be  engaged  by  the  housekeepers  as  laun¬ 
dry-women  and  needle-women.  Take  it 
all  in  all,  will  any  practical  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about  pretend 
to  say  for  one  moment  that  the  same 
amount  of  work,  with  the  same  degree 
of  regularity,  would  be  forthcoming  for 
the  peasantry  and  their  families  it  the 
Hall  were  converted  into  a  farmhouse, 
and  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
turned  into  grass  or  turnip-fields  ?  The 
notion  is  absurd. 

We  have  taken  the  very  lowest  estimate 
of  the  number  of  men  likely  to  be  em- 
plojed  about  the  house  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  moderate  fortune.  One 
who  had  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  nom¬ 
inal,  income  of  nine  or  ten  thousimd  a- 
year,  would  employ  nearer  double.  But 
the  stimulus  to  labor  supplied  by  the 
House  or  the  Hall  does  not  end  here. 
It  extends  to  the  neighboring  towns, 
where  saddlers,  cutlers,  ironmongers, 
builders,  brewers,  and  many  other 
tradesmen  would  have  to  turn  off  half 
their  hands  if  the  country  were  emptied 
of  all  the  squires  and  baronets  who  now 
occupy  the  manor-houses,  and  in  well- 
known  provincial  phrase  “  keep  up  the 
county.  ’  It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that 
“progress”  has  made  great  inroads 
upon  the  influence  once  exercised  by 
the  gentry  in  the  class  of  towns  above 
referred  to.  Before  the  days  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  stores  the  local  aristocracy 
were  among  the  best  customers  and 
patrons  of  the  local  tradesmen.  On 
market-day  the  streets  and  inn-yards 
were  full  of  carriages,  bearing  on  their 
panels  many  an  honored  crest  and  coat- 
of-arms.  The  shops  were  thronged  with 
ladies  whose  household  supplies  were 
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drawn  exclusively  from  the  linen- 
drapers,  grocers,  and  chandlers  of  their 
own  county.  The  gentlemen,  and  very 
often  the  ladies  too,  lunched  at  the 
Bell,  or  the  George,  or  the  Swan  :  the 
smiling  and  prosperous  landlord — there 
were  no  managers  or  companies  then — 
standing  in  the  porch  to  receive  them 
with  dutiful  bow  and  frank  civility, 
knowing  them  to  be  the  mainstay  of  his 
fortunes.  Those  were  the  days  of  post¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  the  full  tide  of  county 
gaieties,  where  distances  were  too  great 
tor  a  gentleman’s  own  horses,  the  post¬ 
boys  were  in  regular  demand,  and  an¬ 
other  source  of  constant  profit  to  the 
innkeepers.  Now  all  this  is  changed. 
The  ladies  deal  with  the  stores,  and  the 
gentlemen  go  into  their  magisterial  busi¬ 
ness  by  railway.  Where  twenty  or  forty 
pairs  of  post-horses  were  kept  sixty  years 
ago,  not  more  than  two  or  three  remain, 
and  often  not  so  many  as  that.  The 
well-known  equipages  which  had  trav¬ 
elled  the  same  road  and  stopped  at  the 
same  houses  for  years,  have  vanished, 
and  that  tie,  at  all  events,  between  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  is  now  broken. 
If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  really  did 
say,  when  first  he  saw  a  train  in  motion, 
“  There  goes  the  English  aristocracy," 
the  sentiment,  though  exaggerated — as 
such  obiter  dicta  generally  are — did  not 
altogether  belie  his  proverbial  sagacity. 

If  we  think  of  the  time  when  these 
words  were  uttered,  we  ate  carried  back 
to  a  condition  of  society  in  which  the 
government  of  the  country  by  the  landed 
interest  still  seemed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  things  ;  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  nooks 
and  corners  might  be  found,  as  perhaps 
they  may  be  now,  in  which  the  feudal 
feeling  still  lingered,  and  the  lotd  of  the 
soil  was  an  object  of  as  deep  reverence 
as  Sir  Everard  Waverley  or  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Cheveril.  One  such  we  can  re¬ 
member  ourselves.  He  was  the  head  of 
a  very  ancient  family  originally  settled 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  one  of  the  midland  counties 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  where  they 
had  held  the  same  estate  in  an  unbroken 
line  from  father  to  son  ever  since.  His 
property  was  in  an  exclusively  agricul¬ 
tural  and  pastoral  district,  and  must 
have  been  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant 
from  any  place  that  could  be  called  a 
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town.  There  was  no  other  resident 
proprietor  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
here  he  reigned  supreme.  He  was  a 
tall  and  very  handsome  man,  with  fine 
open  features  and  curly  auburn  hair, 
the  very  model  of  a  modern  aristocrat 
as  drawn  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
whom,  though  light  is  not  deficient, 
sweetness  is  the  predominant  character* 
istic.  His  dependants  had  all  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  latter  quality,  and  assuredly 
did  not  miss  the  former.  The  little 
gray  village  church  lay  close  to  the  Hall, 
and  the  avenue  by  which  Sir  Richard 
and  his  beautiful  wife  and  children 
walked  down  to  it  was  visible  from  the 
porch.  The  parish  clerk,  when  we  knew 
him,  had  held  that  office  more  than  a 
dozen  years,  but  he  still  trembled  at  the 
great  man’s  approach.  "  He’s  com¬ 
ing,”  he  would  inform  the  curate  in  an 
agitated  whisper,  as  he  discerned  the 
stately  figure  of  the  baronet  advancing 
slowly  through  the  trees,  and  then  hurry 
off  to  ring  the  congregation  in — a  cere¬ 
mony  always  deferred  till  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sir  Richard  gave  the  signal  for 
it.  The  tenants  and  laborers  on  this 
gentleman's  estate  would  probably  in 
those  days  have  done  anything  he  told 
them  to  do.  But  he  never  abused  his 
power  over  them,  was,  though  poor,  an 
indulgent  landlord,  and,  what  perhaps 
was  the  great  secret  of  all,  lived  and 
died  among  his  people.  All  his  pleas¬ 
ures,  all  his  cares,  all  his  ambition  were 
centred  in  that  one  spot ;  and  he  never 
left  it  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 
Such  a  man  as  this  had  no  difficulties, 
and  would  have  none  now,  about  game- 
preserving  or  hunting,  or  any  of  the 
privileges  or  amusements  of  his  order, 
which  his  tenantry  were  glad  that  he 
should  enjoy,  and  did  their  utmost  to 
promote.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  such  as  this  man  was,  the  bulk 
of  the  English  gentry  were.  And  such, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  competent  judges, 
they  might  again  become,  would  they 
only  return  to  simpler  habits,  live  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  estates,  and  for  weal  or 
for  woe  throw  in  their  lot  with  their 
dependants. 

The  only  remark  to  be  made  on  this 
view  of  the  case  is,  that  the  gentry  are 
doing  so  already  under  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  hence,  after  all,  may 
New  Sbeibs. — Vol.  XLVIIL,  No.  i 


ensue  the  very  curious  result  that  the 
agricultural  depression,  which  thresftened 
at  one  time  to  estrange  the  tenantry 
from  the  landlords,  may  only  end  by 
bringing  them  closer  together. 

"  Though  much  is  taken,  much  remains 

and  if  the  English  gentry  are  not  all 
they  once  were,  they  may,  nevertheless, 
be  strong  enough  to  keep  what  they  have 
got,  and  the  very  considerable  share  of 
power,  respect,  and  popularity  which 
still  remains  to  them.  We  must  all 
wish  that  it  should  be  so,  except  those 
to  whom  the  word  "gentleman"  is 
hateful.  It  is  surely  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest  that,  scattered  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  should  be  little  centres  of  culture, 
refinement,  and  the  gentleness  that 
comes  of  gentle  birth  ;  that  there  should 
be  a  class  of  proprietors  in  whose  hands 
property  assumes  a  less  invidious  aspect 
than  it  wears  in  large  cities  ;  and  that 
the  harsher  intercourse  of  life  should  be 
softened,  wherever  it  is  possible,  by  the 
sympathies  arising  out  of  that  "  long 
traditional  connection  ”  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  so  cordially  appreciates.  We 
know  that  in  our  great  towns  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  What  does  a  Londoner  know 
of  the  work-people  who  minister  to  his 
various  wants  ?  of  the  glazier  who 
mends  his  windows,  of  the  blacksmith 
who  shoes  his  horses,  of  the  carpenter 
who  makes  his  dog-kennel,  of  the  brick¬ 
layer  who  repairs  his  garden-wall  ? 
Nothing— absolutely  nothing.  The 
country  gentleman  would  know  them 
all ;  would  have  a  word  or  a  joke  for 
each,  mingled  with  friendly  inquiries 
after  their  wives  and  children,  and  an 
invitation  to  send  to  the  Hall  for  some¬ 
thing  good  if  there  were  sickness  in  the 
household.  The  lady  of  the  house  and 
her  daughters  would  all  be  frequent  and 
welcome  visitors  at  their  cottages  ;  the 
matrons  of  the  village  remembering  the 
young  ladies  as  little  girls  whom  they 
have  often  carried  in  their  arms,  and 
taking  as  much  pride  in  them  as  if  they 
were  their  own  children.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  house  in  Belgrave 
Square  there  may  be  families  of  laboring 
men  huddled  together  in  miserable  lodg¬ 
ings  of  whom  the  rich  man  knows  no 
more  than  if  they  were  at  Timbuctoo. 
But  they  know  him  ;  and  look  at  him 
curiously  across  a  wide  gulf  which  is 
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nowhere  bridged  over  by  the  kindly 
charilies  and  courtesies  of  country  life. 
If  this  gulf  is  rightly  considered  one  of 
the  asost  threatening  features  of  our 
present  social  state,  surely  that  system 
is  entitled  to  some  degree  of  credit 
which  helps  to  confine  it  within  certain 
hmits,  and  to  keep  one  great  division  of 
English  society  free  from  its  injurious 
effects. 

We  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  be 
wefgiag  on  more  debatable  ground  when 
we  approach  the  subject  of  field-sports. 
Yet  we  challenge  contradiction  when  we 
say  that  had  a  plebiscite  been  taken  in 
the  English  counties  a  dozen  years  ago, 
hunting  and  shooting  would  have  been 
supported  by  overwhelming  majorities. 
The  noisy  ones  who  complained  in  the 
newspapers  or  at  public  meetings,  were 
a  very  small  minority  indeed  ;  and  nine¬ 
teen-twentieths  of  the  farmers  would 
have  readily  allowed  that  they  owed  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  for  keeping  up  the  hunt,  rather 
than  any  grudge  for  riding  over  their 
fields  or  preserving  too  many  foxes. 
See  them  even  now  by  the  cover-side 
together.  The  squire  in  pink,  with 
faultless  boots  and  buckskins ;  the 
farmer  in  black,  with  well  cleaned  cords 
and  workman-like-looking  tops  or  jacks, 
if  less  neat  and  brilliant  than  his  land¬ 
lord’s.  They  are  talking  not  of  rents 
aad  prices,  but  of  their  respective 
mounts,  the  last  good  run  they  were  in 
together,  and  the  chances  of  finding  the 
fox  which,  according  to  the  gamekeepers, 
lies  in  the  neighboring  osici-bed.  Be¬ 
fore  they  are  off,  perhaps  a  parson  trots 
up,  one  of  the  old  muscular-Christianity 
school,  a  doctor  from  the  nearest  small 
town,  a  lawyer,  and  a  banker  who  is  in 
a  position  to  wear  a  red  coat,  and  likes 
to  meet  his  customers  in  the  hunting- 
field.  Hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the 
hunt  are  a  body  of  foot- people — the 
tailor,  the  cobbler,  the  stockinger — from 
the  adjoining  villages  ;  men  prepared  to 
run  with  the  hounds  all  day,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  sport  as  much  as  my  Lord  or  Sir 
Richard.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
country  gentlemen  all  this  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  They  it  is  who,  far  more  than 
the  nobility,  support  the  hounds,  look 
after  the  covers,  and  protect  the  foxes. 
They  it  is  who  bring  all  classes  together, 
rich  and  poor,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  com¬ 


mon  amusement,  in  which  all  distinc¬ 
tions  of  rank  are  forgotten,  and  the  best 
and  boldest  rider  is  the  most  honored. 
Hear  the  foot-people,  as  they  walk 
home,  or  take  their  b^r  at  the  public- 
house  in  the  evening,  discussing  the  run, 
and  you  will  soon  know  whether  the 
English  villagers  are  hostile  to  fox-hunt¬ 
ing  or  not 

The  peasantry  themselves  nourish 
no  antipathy  to  shooting.  They  are 
not  very  logical ;  and  though  they  have 
no  objection  to  a  system  which  gives 
them  two  or  three  couples  of  rabbits  in 
the  winter,  and  congenial  employment 
as'  beaters  when  the  woods  are  shot 
they  grumble  at  being  punished  for 
poaching,  though,  unless  the  game  were 
preserved,  there  would  be  nothing  either 
tor  themselves  to  poach  or  for  the  gentry 
to  shoot.  But  they  would  most  de¬ 
cidedly  be  opposed,,  to  any  legislation  of 
which  they  saw  clearly  that  it  would  put 
an  end  to  shooting,  with  all  its  inci¬ 
dental  "  extras."  No  gentleman  makes 
himself  unpopular  by  keeping  up  his 
shooting  for  himself  and  his  friends, 
provided  he  can  wink  at  an  occasional 
delinquent,  and  takes  good  care  not  to 
have  a  bully  in  his  gamekeeper.  With 
the  farmers  the  case  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent.  Now  that  the  Ground  Game  Act 
has  been  passed,  and  they  can  kill  the 
hares  and  rabbits  as  they  please,  they 
have  no  grievance  against  the  game  laws. 
Their  only  grievance  in  connection  with 
the  subject  is  against  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  which  give  the  owner  the  game  on 
his  estate  before  the  occupier.  What 
the  farmers  want  is  not  to  get  rid  of  the 
game,  but  to  get  possession  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  But  these,  again,  are  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  whole  number ;  and 
the  feeling  itself  is  one  of  such  very  re¬ 
cent  date,  and  so  utterly  irrational  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  it  were  not  made 
use  of  by  the  Radicals  for  ulterior  pur¬ 
poses,  it  would  soon  die  out.  Farmers 
should  remember,  whenever  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  property  comes  to  be  at  issue 
between  themselves  and  their  landlords, 
that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law  ; 
and  that  if  either  of  the  two  parties  is 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  other,  it 
will  not  be  the  proprietors,  as  long  as 
they  can  still  fall  back  on  the  alternative 
of  cultivating  their  land  themselves,  and 
putting  an  end  at  once  to  all  squab- 
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blet  about  tenant  rights,  rent,  or 
sport. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  at  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  game  laws  in  1X31,  no  prej¬ 
udice  at  all  existed  against  garoe-pie- 
serving  in  the  minds  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Their  object  was  to  enable  the 
gentry  to  sell  their  game,  so  that  they 
might  drive  the  poacher  out  of-  the 
market. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  value  of  the 
country  gentlemen  as  provincial  admin¬ 
istrators  and  magistrates,  and  as  exhib¬ 
iting  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  the 
principle  of  property  in  a  more  amiable 
and  attractive  form  than  it  presents 
elsewhere.  We  have  yet  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  element  which  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  character  as  a 
whole,  in  which  we  do  not  know  that 
their  highest  value,  after  all,  is  not 
really  to  be  found.  There  have  been 
good  and  bad,  wise  and  foolish  country 
gentlemen,  as  thete  have  been  good  and 
bad,  wise  and  foolish  merchants,  law¬ 
yers,  and  doctors,  ever  since  the  order 
existed.  And  in  former  times,  when 
travelling  was  difficult,  and  even  danger¬ 
ous,  when  books  were  scarce,  and  edu¬ 
cation  what  the  pupil  chose  to  make  it, 
and  when  there  was  nothing  to  take  a 
country  gentleman  to  London  unless  he 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  it  was 
only  natural  that  his  habits  and  his  lan¬ 
guage  should  occasionally  correspond 
mote  neatly  than  they  have  done  since 
with  those  of  the  classes  just  below  him. 
Macaulay's  country  gentleman,  like 
Macaulay’s  country  clergyman,  is  of 
course  a  gross  caricature  ;  but  still  of 
necessity  with  some  elements  of  truth 
in  it.  The  more  good-natured  Addison, 
who  drew  his  Roger  de  Coverley,  also 
drew  the  Tory  fox-hunter.  But  we 
have  only  to  look  through  the  comedies 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  see  that  the 
vices,  follies,  and  ignorance  imputed  to 
the  rural  aristocracy  were  at  least 
equalled  by  the  tradesmen  and  citizens 
of  London  ;  and  that  the  line  which 
separated  society  in  respect  of  culture 
and  elegance — excepting,  of  course, 
those  who  made  literature  their  profes¬ 
sion — was  drawn,  not  between  the  town 
and  the  country,  but  between  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  combined  with 
a  few  merchant  princes,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  higher  aristoc¬ 


racy  are  what  they  ever  were  ;  and  both 
Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  have 
borne  testimony  to  their  great  social  and 
literary  utility.  But  they  are  too  few  ^ 
number  to  exercise  that  particular  infha: 
ence  on  the  national  character  which  we 
claim  for  the  country  gentleman. 

In  the  present  day,  then,  when  he 
can  rush  from  London  to  Cairo  in  the 
time  which  it  formerly  occupied  him  to 
ride  from  London  to  Newcastle  ;  when 
the  best  literature  of  the  day  is  to  be 
found  on  his  library  table,  and  he  is  no 
stranger  either  to  the  beauties  of  art  or 
the  discoveries  of  science  ;  when  he  haa 
travelled,  seen  the  world,  and  mingled 
in  the  best  society,— the  country  gentle-* 
man  of  £5000  a-year  is  intellectually  an 
different  from  his  ancestor  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  as  that  ancestor  was  from 
Oxford,  Halifax,  or  Queensberry.  With 
these  mental  and  social  accomplish¬ 
ments,  however,  he  retains  the  love  of 
country  life  and  the  more  simple  and 
masculine  habits  which  belonged  to  his 
forefathers  :  and  it  is  this  combination 
of  hardihood  and  refinement,  this  happy 
admixture  of  sylvan  tastes  with  urban 
culture,  that  imparts  its  distinctive  and 
differential  feature  to  the  character  of 
the  present  race  of  country  gentlemen. 
This  character  is  something  to  be  pre¬ 
served  and  cherished.  We  know  not 
whether  any  higher  type  of  manhood 
can  be  showr  than  a  good  specimen  of 
the  country  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  his  physical  and  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  so  equally  developed,  his 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  his  general 
liberality  and  integrity.  But  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  for  leavening  the  national  char¬ 
acter  as  a  whole,  we  esteem  it  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  invaluable  ;  and  should  consider  the 
extinction  of  it  as  nothing  short  of  a 
national  calamity.  Whether  so  deplo¬ 
rable  a  result  is  likely  to  be  accelerated 
by  the  legislation  to  which  we  have  here 
briefly  called  attention— by  that  “dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  squirearchy,”  as 
Mr.  Caine  calls  it,  and  of  which  the 
Radicals  are  now  boasting  with  a  light 
heart — remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  all 
at  once  that  a  system  so  deeply  rooted 
in  a  nation’s  life  as  is  the  social  system 
which  prevails  in  rural  England,  l^giiM 
to  show  signs  of  yielding  to  the  destruc¬ 
tive  agencies  which  are  at  work  upon  it. 
But  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experi- 
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ence  if  the  provincial  aristocracy — ex- 
duded  from  the  public  duties  which  it 
was  once  their  privilege  to  fulfil,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  that  authority  over  the  people 
which  the  discharge  of  them  naturally 
confers,  living  only  for  themselves,  and 
caring  less  and  less  for  the  hereditary 
domains  which  would  have  thus  been 
robbed  of  half  their  value — were  able 
long  to  maintain  either  their  social  or 
territorial  position.  We  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  precluded  from  hoping  that  the 
country  gentry  may  yet  survive  to  dis¬ 
appoint  those  ingenious  schemers  who, 
under  cover  of  reforming  an  administra¬ 
tive  system,  are  bent  on  overthrowing  a 
social  one,  and  behind  their  affected  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  a  principle,  are  concealing 
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their  jealousy  of  a  class.  We  believe 
that  the  catastrophe  may  be  averted,  if 
the  gentry  take  that  view  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  will  take.  “  We  have  all  lived 
long  enough  when  we  die  with  honor,’' 
says  the  old  cavalier  ;  and  if  further  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  forces  of  anarchy  shall  ul¬ 
timately  prove  in  vain,  let  it  not  be  said 
of  English  gentlemen  that  they  resigned 
the  field  to  their  enemies  in  any  fit  of 
petulance  or  despondency,  or  till  every 
effort  had  been  made,  for  the  sake  of 
the  entire  nation,  to  preserve  that  an¬ 
cient  social  fabric  which  has  been  to  the 
people  of  this  country  ”  the  giver  of  ten 
thousand  blessings.”  —  BlackwoocC  s 
Magazine. 
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The  fortunes  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Gentleman  Emigrant  form  a  topic  of 
such  vital  moment  in  so  many  British 
households  as  fairly  to  claim  place 
among  the  social  questions  of  the  day. 
The  cry,  “  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
boys,”  so  far  from  getting  fainter, 
grows  louder  in  the  ranks  of  society  for 
which  political  strife  has  at  any  rate 
provided  us  with  the  comprehensive 
term  so  long  needed  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  definition.  The  Gentleman 
Emigrant  is  the  product  of  the 
classes;”  whether  he  is  the  son  of  a 
peer  or  a  parson,  of  a  soldier,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  or  a  lawyer  matters  nothing  for 
our  present  purpose,  nor  does  the  rank 
that  his  friends  occupy  in  society  matter 
more.  The  young  men  will  all  be  prac¬ 
tically  alike  so  far  as  education  and  hab¬ 
its  of  life  go  ;  and  their  various  apti¬ 
tudes  for  facing  the  toils  and  tempta¬ 
tions  of  a  new  country  will  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  individual  character  and  not  of 
previous  training.  In  glancing  briefly 
at  this  particular  kind  of  emigration  we 
propose  to  confine  our  remarks  entirely 
to  the  continent  of  Noith  America,  and 
for  two  excellent  reasons.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  personal  experience  permits 
•s  to  speak  of  it  only  as  seen  in  British 
North  America  and  the  United  States  ; 
the  second  is  that  these  two  countries 
have  of  late  years  absorbed  more  emi¬ 
grants  of  this  special  class  than  all  the 


rest  of  the  world  put  together.  In  any 
case  the  exodus  to  North  America  has 
been  so  great  as  to  make  it  by  far  the 
best  field  for  the  general  observation  of 
the  movement. 

The  reasons  for  this  popularity  are 
obvious  the  comparative  proximity  of 
the  American  continent  to  England, 
and  the  great  variety  of  climate  and 
products  that  are  to  be  found  between 
the  wheat- belt  of  Manitoba  and  the 
orange-groves  of  Florida.  Nor  has  this 
westward  flow  of  emigration  been  nearly 
so  much  influenced  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  British  flag  as  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed.  The  conditions  of  life,  of  rural 
life  particularly,  in  Canada  differ  only 
from  those,  let  us  say,  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania  to  a  degree  that  is  scarcely 
noticeable  by  people  going  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  a  Canadian  and  a  Pennsylvanian 
or  New  York  farmer  is,  in  reality,  rather 
a  local  than  a  national  one,  however 
broad  it  may  appear  to  the  individuals 
themselves.  To  all  three  an  English¬ 
man  is  in  an  almost  equal  degree  a  for¬ 
eigner  and  a  stranger,  while  he  on  his 
part  would  And  it  no  easier  to  assimilate 
himself  to  country  life  upon  one  side  of 
the  international  boundary  line  than 
upon  the  other.  Politics  in  both  cases 
consist  chiefly  in  a  struggle  for  office  and 
its  emoluments  between  two  contending 
factions,  and  present  as  little  attraction 
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and  as  few  opportunities  to  the  general 
British  settler  in  her  Majesty's  Ameri¬ 
can  dominions  as  in  those  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Lastly,  whatever  may  be  the  points  of 
contrast  between  a  Canadian  and  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  adjoining  States,  nobody  who 
is  in  a  position  to  make  the  comparison 
will  for  a  moment  deny  that  between 
these  there  is  far  more  in  common  than 
exists  between  a  Yankee  farmer  and  a 
Southern  planter.  Upon  the  whole  it 
is  not  surprising  that  independent  emi¬ 
gration  of  late  years  has  shown  singular 
indifference  to  the  international  boun¬ 
dary  line.  To  those  of  us  who  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  labor  under  the  conviction  that 
Canada  will  sooner  or  later  be  absorbed 
by  her  great  neighbor  this  fact  of  course 
appears  of  small  importance. 

To  any  one  whom  circumstances  have 
kept  in  touch,  say  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  with  the  kind  of  emigra¬ 
tion  of  which  this  paper  treats,  the  ret¬ 
rospect  is  a  strange  one.  It  recalls  a 
long  series  of  manias  more  or  less  eva¬ 
nescent  for  this  or  that  portion  of  North 
America.  Sometimes  these  movements, 
like  other  social  whims,  flowed  at  least 
in  a  logical  direction  ;  sometimes  they 
had  very  little  sense  or  soundness  about 
them  ;  but  they  had  one  feature  com¬ 
mon  to  all.  Society  (the  word  is  used 
in  its  most  liberal  sense),  with  each  new 
paradise  that  seemed  to  reveal  itself 
under  Western  skies,  imagined  that  a 
panacea  for  unemployed  or  unemploy¬ 
able  sons  and  brothers  had  at  length 
been  found.  Exaggerated  pictures  of 
rural  bliss  and  future  wealth,  and  life 
made  easy,  generally,  for  the  good 
cricketer  with  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
went  the  round  of  London  drawing¬ 
rooms  and  country  vicarages.  The  spot 
that  was  in  favor  for  the  moment  be¬ 
came  a  sort  of  catchword,  and  for  the 
time  emblematical  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  generally,  somewhat  to  the  be¬ 
wilderment  of  travelling  Americans. 

In  time,  however,  one  of  the  indirect 
and  lesser  results  of  these  successive 
movements  was  the  tardy  recognition  in 
English  society  that  America  had  a 
geography  as  well  as  Europe. 

The  Southern  negro  in  the  slavery- 
times  had  no  reason  to  be  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  any  particular  nation 
beyond  the  seas.  So,  after  the  war, 
when  an  English  element  appeared 


among  the  purchasers  of  deserted  plan¬ 
tations,  he  was  sorely  puzzled  by  the 
“  white  folk  who  warn’t  like  our  folk.” 
He  knew  of  course  that  they  were  called 
”  English,”  and  had  frequently  heard 
that  expression  in  former  days  applied 
to  superior  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 
Where  the  strangers  came  from,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  matter  entirely  beyond  his 
powers  of  definition  ;  so  he  settled  the 
geographical  problem  simply,  conclu¬ 
sively,  and  for  good  and  all  by  the  three 
words,  ”  out  dar  sumwhar.”  So  it  was 
until  quite  recently  with  the  majority  of 
English  people.  When  the  Gentleman 
Emigrant  crossed  the  Atlantic  it  was 
sufficient  for  almost  all  his  friends,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  addressed  his  letters, 
that  he  was  “out  dar  sumwhar." 
Hitherto  English  society  had  absolutely 
declined  transatlantic  geography,  and 
had  been  most  thoroughly  in  accord 
upon  this  point  with  the  negro  aforesaid. 
The  transition  from  this  chaos  was 
brought  about  in  great  part  by  the  im¬ 
petus  emigration  of  the  better  class  re¬ 
ceived  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  it 
was  often  accompanied  by  a  mental  atti¬ 
tude  toward  America  that  may  be  fairly 
typified  by  the  following  incident. 

A  friend  of  ours,  whom  we  will  call 
T.,  was  once  dining  at  the  table  of  a 
very  learned  professor  indeed.  T.  was 
an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  had 
been  absent  for  many  years,  living  in 
one  of  the  great  Atlantic  cities  of  Amer¬ 
ica  :  he  was,  it  may  also  be  said,  a  man 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  comforts  and 
niceties  of  life — a  man  of  the  town,  in 
short,  to  the  core.  ”  And  now,  Mr. 
T.,  do  tell  us  where  have  you  been  all 
these  years  ?”  said  a  female  member  of 
the  family  devoted  to  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  women,  whose  culture  was  the 
admiration  of  all  her  friends.  T.  mod¬ 
estly  replied  that  he  had  been  in  the 
United  States.  Knowledge,  however, 
had  advanced  since  his  day,  and  he  was 
urged  in  almost  offended  terms  to 
further  particulars.  He  then  intimated 
that  Baltimore  had  been  his  adopted 
home.  “  Oh,  how  charming,”  cried 
out  his  patroness  of  female  culture  ; 
“  and  do  you  really  hunt  cattle  all  day  ?” 
It  turned  out  that  this  good  lady  had 
two  nephews  in  Wyoming  whose  pur¬ 
suits  and  adventures  had  done  duty  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  for  the  United 
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States  in  general,  and  converted  the  re¬ 
gaining  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants 
into  “  cattle-hunters,"  whatever  that 
may  mean.  T.  to  this  day  has  two 
grievances  about  the  story.  The  first  is 
that  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlairtic 
can  see  nothing  strange  in  it  at  all,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  will  not  believe 
ft  at  any  price. 

The  great  exodus  of  younger  sons  (to 
use  a  convenient  term)  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  unabated  volume  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  may  be  said  to  have  begun  upon 
the  present  scale  about  the  year  1877. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  also 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  unprece¬ 
dented  activity  in  the  development  of 
the  Prairie  States,  of  a  new  era,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  in  American  history. 
Hitherto  Western  development  had  been 
cramped  and  hindered  by  events  antag¬ 
onistic  to  progress,  and  the  march  of 
civilization  compared  with  its  late  gigan¬ 
tic  strides  till  then  had  been  slow.  To 
the  causes  of  this,  though  they  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  history,  we  may  here  briefly 
allude.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  nation 
was  divided  against  itself.  A  party  for 
slavery  struggled  with  a  party  against 
slavery  for  supremacy  over  each  rich 
Western  State  as  it  became  open  to 
Eastern  civilization.  Their  repiesenta- 
tives  reviled  one  another  in  Congress, 
while  political  rowdyism  with  pistols  and 
bowie  knives  made  the  lot  of  the  peace¬ 
ably  inclined  settler  in  the  territories  in 
dispute  a  doubtful  one.  The  shadow 
of  civil  war,  or  of  disruption,  or  of 
both,  hung  for  years  over  the  path  of 
healthy  national  enterprise.  Confidence 
Iras  impossible,  and  the  people  of  the 
North  and  South  were  immersed  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  waiting  for  the  coming  struggle. 
Then  came  the  long  chaos  of  war,  and 
after  that  inflated  prices  which  kept 
Eastern  lands  in  good  demand  and 
farmers  disinclined  to  move  lightly  into 
remote  regions  where  railroads  were 
only  just  beginning  to  run,  and  that 
could  not  yet  be  regarded  as  falling 
within  the  reach  of  markets.  After  this 
followed  the  panic  of  t873,  the  collapse 
of  war-prices,  and  three  or  four  years  of 
depression  so  intense  and  widespread 
Aat  the  West,  though  it  steadily  ab- 
»rbed  population,  in  prosperity  stood 
neatly  still.  With  the  revival  of  trade 
in  1877-78  at  length  ended  the  long 
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period  of  internal  strife  with  its  after 
effects  from  which  the  country  had  prac¬ 
tically  never  at  any  time  been  free. 
Sectional  hatred  had  cooled  down  under 
the  pressure  of  hard  times,  and  *at  the 
period  just  mentioned  the  United  States 
found  themselves  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history  prepared  to  turn  their 
whole  attention  to  the  development  of 
those  immense  tracts  of  virgin  soil 
whose  producing  capacities  had  as  yet 
been  scarcely  realized.  Hitherto,  more¬ 
over,  prosperity  had  been  high  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  now  the  clouds  of  depres¬ 
sion  which  had  so  long  hung  over  Amer¬ 
ica  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  enveloped 
the  mother  country  with  a  gloom  that, 
so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  has 
been  deepening  ever  since.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  how  singularly  ripe  was 
the  period  from  onward  for  the 

emigration  of  the  Briton,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Briton  of  the  upper  classes. 

In  comparatively  early  days,  before, 
let  us  say,  the  American  Civil  War, 
Canada  had  taken  most  of  this  kind  of 
immigration.  Many  of  the  now  pros¬ 
perous  country  towns  in  Ontario  counted 
among  their  earliest  settlers  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  of  birth  and  education. 
There  was  also  a  strong  military  clement 
in  these  connections.  Retiring  officers 
from  the  numerous  garrisons,  enamored 
of  bush-life,  took  unto  themselves  Cana¬ 
dian  wives,  and  set  up  as  pioneers, 
while  concessions  were  liberally  granted 
by  the  Government  to  soldiers  of  ail 
ranks.  They  are  dead  now,  most  of  that 
generation,  and  in  many  cases  cheap  whis¬ 
key,  it  is  to  be  feared,  anticipated  the 
course  of  Nature.  A  little  farming  and 
a  great  deal  of  shooting  was  their  motto. 
Few  succeeded  or  kept  abreast  of  the 
growth  of  the  country.  The  bend  of 
the  river,  where  forty  years  ago  they 
waited  in  their  birch-bark  canoes  for  the 
plunge  of  the  driven  deer,  is  now  lined 
with  factories  and  flour-mills.  The 
forest  clearing,  in  which  they  blistered 
their  unaccustomed  hand,  is  now  smooth 
meadow  or  corn-land,  where  the  reaper 
glides  as  regardless  of  stump  or  stone  as 
if  the  surface  were  that  of  an  English 
park.  Neither  the  factories  nor  the 
flour-mills  nor  the  smooth  high-priced 
acres  belong  to  the  descendants  of  these 
men.  The  hard-fisted  Scotch  laborer 
drove  them  surely  but  steadily  to  the 
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wall,  and  the  pioneer  of  this  description 
generally  died  poorer  than  he  started. 
His  children  may  have  kept  their  por* 
tion  by  their  own  wits  and  energies  in 
the  big  cities,  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
dropped  out  of  the  society  and  recogni* 
tion  of  their  equals  and  become  rough 
workers  on  the  soil  or  in  the  forests. 
Sometimes  a  country  post-office  or  a 
lonely  lake  will  pathetically  recall  by  its 
name  the  ventures  or  the  exploits  of 
some  rollicking  son  of  Mars  long  since 
gone  to  dust  with  all  his  dreams  of  for¬ 
tune  and  estate  ;  and  still  in  the  back- 
woods  linger  dim  traditions  of  the  bot¬ 
tles  he  drank,  the  pranks  he  played,  and 
the  deer  he  shot.  For  mighty  hunters 
were  these  Gentlemen  Settlers,  and 
reckless  voyagers  upon  the  treacherous 
rapids  down  which  the  path  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  sportsman  lies.  But,  “  the  rest  is 
silence.” 

We  are  speaking  now  of  a  period  that 
may  be  roughly  described  as  the  twenty 
years  preceding  the  Crimean  war.  But 
Canada  took  the  majority  of  Gentlemen 
Emigrants  up  till  1870  or  thereabouts, 
a  good  many  of  the  old  sort  continuing 
to  settle  there  with  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  quite  young  men  who  went  out  to 
make  farming  their  career.  These  were 
rarely  fitted  bv  disposition  or  training 
for  the  life.  The  preparation  in  those 
days  for  the  ultimate  ownership  of  a 
Canadian  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  was 
remarkable.  It  consisted  generally  of 
two  courses  of  training,  heaven  save  the 
mark  !  First,  the  contemplation  for  a 
year  or  two  of  a  highly  cultivated  farm 
in  Yorkshire  or  the  Lothians  ;  secondly, 
a  residence  in  Canada  itself  with  some 
genial  English  officer  or  his  equivalent, 
who  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  some 
social  town  had  a  pleasant  house  with  a 
farm  attached.  The  hundred  pounds  a 
year  paid  to  the  jovial  amateur  by  the 
agricultural  student,  especially  if  there 
were  half  a  dozen  of  them,  more  than 
compensated  for  the  loss  on  the  hundred 
acres.  There  was  hunting  and  dancing 
and  flirting  galore,  and,  what  was  worse 
than  all,  cheap  whiskey  by  the  bucket¬ 
ful  ;  of  farming,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
there  was  very  little  ;  of  the  hard,  steady, 
continuous  labor  that  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  has  always  implied  there 
was  none  at  all.  If  a  young  roan  came 
out  of  such  a  school  and  made  anything 


of  his  life  he  must  have  had  stuff  in  him 
more  than  common.  No  doubt  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  ready-made  black  sheep  was 
far  greater  among  these  young  emigrants 
than  is  now  the  case.  Still  the  whole 
system  was  different  to  the  one  now 
generally  pursued.  Canada  itself  more¬ 
over  has  changed,  and  both  laws  and 
ideas  with  regard  to  liquor  have  under¬ 
gone  considerable  change  in  that  coun¬ 
try  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
dominion,  whether  it  was  Nova  Scotia 
or  Ontario,  met  a  youth  sent  out  under 
such  conditions  as  were  then  the  custom, 
a  deal  more  than  half-way  upon  the  road 
to  ruin.  For  the  steady,  hard-working, 
laboring  farmer,  however,  there  were 
high  prices  for  his  produce,  and  a  still 
‘‘unearned  increment”  in  his  acres. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  can  be  said 
now  to  exist  in  the  older  provinces  of 
which  we  speak. 

Colorado  and  Virginia  may  fairly  be 
cited  as  the  two  first  States  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  to  come  into  favor  with  the 
British  Gentleman  Emigrant,  after  the 
Civil  War  had  cleared  the  air.  The 
former  recommended  itself  to  adventur¬ 
ous  bachelors  inclined  to  squatting, 
stock-riding,  and  a  wild  life  ;  the  latter 
to  men  of  quieter  tastes  or  family  ties, 
who  dreamt  dreams  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man’s  life  in  the  deserted  manors  of  the 
South.  The  price  for  which  these  prop¬ 
erties  could  be  bought,  when  compared 
with  the  then  inflated  values  of  Eng¬ 
lish  land,  seemed  to  Englishmen,  ai^ 
indeed  to  many  others,  ridiculously 
cheap.  They  were  considered  as  among 
the  most  promising  of  transatlantic  in¬ 
vestments  in  1870.  Alas  for  vain  hopes  ! 
It  seems  almost  paradoxical  to  say  that 
even  these  were  inflated  in  value,  but 
they  actually  were  so  for  various  and 
subtle  causes  upon  which  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  here,  and  are  far  lower 
to-day  than  they  were  eighteen  years  ago. 

The  great  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Texas,  though  containing  of  coarse 
many  educated  English  settlers,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  position  they  have  since 
taken  in  this  particular,  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  had  no  existence  for  the 
class  in  question.  Florida,  judged 
from  the  same  standpoint,  was  still 
more  unknown.  California,  Kke  Texas, 
still  reeked  of  the  pistol-smoke  of  fron¬ 
tier  rowdyism,  while  its  advantages  t* 
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the  agricultural  emigrant  were  then  but 
partially  realized.  Prices,  too,  every¬ 
where  in  those  days  were  high.  The 
older  States  still  offered  present  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  farmer,  while  the  West, 
but  scantily  tapped  by  railroads,  could 
only  hold  out,  as  it  then  appeared, 
future  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  a 
long  interval  of  “  dollarless*'  isolation. 

Between  1877  and  1879,  however, 
when  the  chains  of  war  had  really  fallen 
from  the  limbs  of  the  Republic,  an  era 
of  prosperity  and  activity  such  as  had 
never  been  known  before  set  in.  It  was 
then  that  the  great  exodus  from  Great 
Britain  across  the  Atlantic  really  com¬ 
menced.  The  mania  for  emigration 
took  hold  of  society,  and,  though  many 
delusions  have  been  overcome  since  that 
period  of  unreasonable  expectations,  the 
movement  has  been  ever  since  upon  a 
far  larger  scale  than  was  known  before 
this  period.  Enterprising  Englishmen, 
with  money  and  social  influence  and  a 
fair  share  of  shrewdness,  bought  up 
large  tracts  of  land  in  various  Western 
States,  and  peopled  them  at  a  handsome 
profit  with  emancipated  schoolboys. 
The  latter  generally  started  operations 
with  a  racecourse  and  a  cricket-grdund, 
as  if  they  were  in  receipt  of  as  many 
hundreds  a  year  as  they  generally  pos¬ 
sessed  for  their  entire  capital.  No  pre¬ 
vious  experience  seemed  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  by  the  parental  mind  for 
those  hordes  of  unsophisticated  youths. 
Certain  regions,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  others,  but  advocated  by  men  in¬ 
fluential  in  England,  drew  the  greater 
part  of  this  flood  of  emigrants.  Parts 
of  Kansas  and  Texas  came  into  favor, 
while  North-Western  Iowa  became  far 
more  familiar  to  the  politer  British  ear 
than  it  ever  had  been  to  the  American. 
Young  men  from  our  public  schools 
flocked  there  literally  by  the  hundred, 
and  the  comic  papers  of  that  time  will 
bear  ample  witness  to  the  craze.  Then 
came  the  turn  of  the  far  North-West  of 
Canada— -that  remote  region  which  but 
a  very  few  years  previously  had,  as  “  the 
Great  Lone  Land,”  been  shrouded  in 
romance.  We  can  well  recall  the  un¬ 
certainty,  the  doubt,  almost  the  horror, 
with  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
decade  in  Old  Canada  men  spoke  of  the 
vast  and  lonely  plains  that  lay  beyond 
Fort  Garry,  and  of  the  arctic  winters 


that  were  supposed  to  congeal  the  cluster 
of  shanties  which  hugged  the  walls  of 
the  old  fort  upon  the  Red  River  of  the 
north.  Men  in  numbers  had  been  to 
Fort  Garry,  it  is  true,  trading,  prospect¬ 
ing,  or  in  Lord  Wolseley's  army  ;  but 
even  as  late  as  1873  the  traversing  of 
those  thousand  miles  of  lake  and  rocky 
widerness  to  settle  permanently  in  the 
plains  beyond  was  looked  upon  as  a 
very  doubtful  experiment  indeed.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  of  course 
a  future  possibility  even  then.  It  was 
the  cry  of  a  political  party  ;  but  the  first 
surveyors  were  bringing  back  tales  from 
the  great  wilderness  of  Northern  Ontario 
that  might  have  daunted  the  stoutest 
heart,  and  its  construction  appeared  no 
certainty  either  to  the  British  emigrant 
or  to  the  Ontario  farmer.  Neither  felt 
inclined  to  isolate  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  permanent  markets  upon  the 
faith  of  political  aims  that  might  never 
in  his  lifetime  be  fulfilled.  Then  the 
half-breeds  were  unfriendly,  while  the 
servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
decried  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
the  country  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
There  was  a  time,  very  little  previous  to 
the  one  we  speak  of,  when  intelligent 
men  in  Canada  regarded  what  are  now 
beyond  dispute  recognized  as  the  most 
prolific  wheat-lands  in  the  world  as  a 
worthless  desert.  When  Fort  Garry 
blossomed  into  Winnipeg,  the  old  clouds 
of  ignorance  had  been  pretty  well  blown 
away,  and  when  the  advancing  wave 
struck  the  infant  city  the  half-breed  and 
the  hunter  knew  that  his  days  and  the 
days  of  the  buffalo  were  numbered. 
The  French  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  had  cherished  fond  hopes  of  mon¬ 
opolizing  the  country,  and  made  several 
spasmodic  and  stealthy  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Gallic  race  there,  gave  up  all 
hopes  when  the  “brutal  Saxon  tide’’ 
burst  out  upon  the  plains.  And  of 
course  with  the  “  brutal  Saxon  “  came 
the  ‘‘  Younger  Son,”  and  with  him  the 
astounding  follies  that  always  seem  to 
accompany  him  when  he  goes  in  crowds. 
Club-houses  of  imposing  structure 
sprang  up  in  embryo  prairie  towns, 
while  the  tents  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
still  whitened  the  muddy  tracks  that 
hoped  to  be  the  future  street  Coital, 
that  should  have  been  invested  in  acres 
and  ploughs,  melted  away  in  all  kinds 
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of  riotous  living,  aggravated  no  doubt 
by  the  fevered  state  of  the  country. 
Pyramids  of  empty  champagne- bottles 
for  the  first  and  probably  the  last  time 
rose  upon  the  prairie.  Even  tandems 
and  four-in-hands  plunged  along  the 
muddy  wavs,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
practical  Ontario  farmer's  son  who  had 
taken  up  his  quarter  or  half-section. 
The  old  generation  of  the  Gentleman 
Settler  seemed  to  have  burst  into  life 
again  with  his  freaks  and  his  follies  re¬ 
doubled.  It  was  hard  upon  the  steady 
young  emigrant  who  went  out  at  such  a 
time  and  with  such  a  riotous  crew  ;  but 
fortunately  this  wild  delirium  of  unwar¬ 
rantable  speculation  lasted  but  a  brief 
time  in  a  country  that  contained  ele¬ 
ments  of  wealth  that  can  only  be 
developed  by  time  and  plodding  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  the  meantime  the  profits  of  ranch¬ 
ing  in  the  Far  Western  States  and  terri¬ 
tories  had  begun  to  attract  attention 
among  Englishmen  with  capital.  Many 
had  gone  l^fore  this  date,  but  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  the  year  1878  may  be  cited 
as  the  commencement  of  the  wave  of 
Englishmen  and  money  that  swept 
toward  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
reached  from  Montana  in  the  North  to 
New  Mexico  in  the  South.  Cattle- 
ranching  as  a  rule  meant  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  more  capital  than  nine  out  of 
ten  young  emigrants  could  command. 
The  measure  of  success,  however,  which 
attended  those  who  were  able  to  engage 
in  it  between  1878  and  1884  appears  to 
have  been  distinctly  greater  than  that 
which  had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  Gentleman  Emigrant  elsewhere  in 
America.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
constant  saddle-work  and  the  hard  iso¬ 
lated  life  may  be  more  suited  to  the 
athletic  and  inexperienced  young  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  sense  than  the  more  cramp¬ 
ing  and  elaborate  work  of  a  small  farm. 
Men,  again,  who  have  means  enough  to 
maintain  them  at  home,  but  who  under¬ 
take  a  hard  and  isolated  life  abroad  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  fortune,  have  a 
spur  to  their  zeal  that  the  emigrant  with 
small  capital  lacks.  A  few  years  later, 
when  everything  connected  with  cattle- 
ranching  had  reached  its  height,  the 
British  investor  at  home  seemed  to 
think  a  golden  opportunity  had  arrived 
and  rushed  headlong  into  the  business. 


Judicious  owners  with  a  good  English 
social  connection  took  the  opportunity 
of  turning  their  ranches  into  companies 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  their 
friends  and  relations.  These  transac¬ 
tions,  however,  were  only  items  in  the 
movement,  for  large  syndicates  were 
formed,  numbering  among  their  sub¬ 
scribers  and  promoters  not  only  the 
guileless  squire  and  the  sanguine  half¬ 
pay  colonel  but  the  canny  and  hard- 
headed  Scot  Unsatisfactory  results 
have  followed  most  of  these  ventures, 
as  everybody  knows.  The  failure,  due 
in  great  part  to  the  fall  of  plant  and 
stock  from  the  inflated  prices  at  which 
they  were  purchased  to  figures  abnor¬ 
mally  low,  has  been  aggravated  in  many 
cases  by  bad  management.  Nepotism 
was  said  to  be  rife  in  many  of  these  cor¬ 
porations.  It  was  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  young  Englishmen,  whose 
sole  qualification  was  a  good  seat  on  a 
horse,  in  charge  of  interests  representing 
millions  of  dollars,  whose  success  de¬ 
pended  in  an  unusual  degree  upon  good 
management  and  local  knowledge. 

In  1883  when  the  price  of  cattle  in 
America  was  unprecedentedly  high,  a 
notion  was  prevalent  in  this  country  that 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  States 
was  out-pacing  the  production  of  beef. 
The  fact  of  the  rural  population  of 
America  being  non-consumers  of  beef 
and  mutton,  and  showing  no  disposition 
to  become  so,  was  then,  as  now,  ignored. 
At  any  rate  the  conviction  that  high 
prices  were  due  to  unprecedented  causes 
and  were  more  or  less  permanent  seemed 
universal  in  this  country.  The  present 
writer  was  responsible  for  an  article 
that  appeared  in  a  London  daily  paper 
in  1883,  pointing  out  the  artificial  state 
of  the  meat-markets,  and  prophesying  a 
speedy  fall  to  normal  if  not  still  lower 
prices.  These  views  at  the  time  were 
very  generally  scouted  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  cattle  fell  in  two  or  three  years, 
not  merely  to  normal  prices,  but  to  fig¬ 
ures  almost  unprecedented  since  the 
opening  of  the  Western  States.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a 
period  of  depression  like  the  present  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  British  investor. 
The  latter,  however,  seems  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  class  of  adventure  to  be  attracted 
only  by  periods  of  unnatural  excitement 
and  artificial  prices,  and  society  talks 
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no  longer  about  the  delights  and  the 
profits  of  Western  ranching. 

Florida  came  last  into  favor.  Four 
or  five  rears  ago  society  began  to  twitter 
about  Florida,  just  as  it  had  twitted 
about  Iowa  or  Manitoba.  The  Gentle¬ 
man  Emigrant  again  went  through  a 
period  of  mania.  Scores  had  gone  to 
Manitoba  who  had  very  much  better 
have  taken  their  money  to  Florida,  and 
now  as  many  more  went  to  Florida  who 
had  far  better  have  gone  to  Manitoba. 
There  were  as  usual  the  same  want  of 
judgment  and  the  same  abundance  of 
folly.  Men  with  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  men  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of 
stout  but  unaccustomed  arms,  seemed 
to  think  that  the  semi-tropical  peninsula 
appealed  equally  to  both.  Not  only  the 
3rounger  son.  but  the  middle-aged  and 
even  the  elderly,  trooped  off  to  the 
Land  of  Flowers.  The  same  exagger¬ 
ated  hopes  arose  :  the  same  idealized 
first  impressions  were  sent  home.  When 
it  was  found  that  neither  oranges  nor 
lemons  could  be  grown  without  money, 
labor  and  patience,  the  old  senseless  re¬ 
action  set  in.  Orange-growing  is  to-day 
in  quite  as  flourishing  a  state  as  when 
society  took  the  Florida-madness  :  the 
prices  of  produce,  though  no  one  ever 
allowed  or  does  allow  for  their  remain¬ 
ing  so,  are  about  as  high  as  ever  :  own¬ 
ers  of  bearing  groves  are  prospering 
greatly.  The  catch-word  has  however 
gone  round  in  England  that  orange¬ 
growing  is  “played  out.”  The  great 
rush  of  people  with  insufficient  sense, 
means  and  industry  to  set  out  and  bring 
into  bearing  an  orange  grove  has  caused 
a  glut  in  the  market  of  half-developed 
properties  at  figures  that  would  have 
been  laughed  at  three  years  ago.  Now 
is  without  doubt  the  best  opportunity 
there  has  yet  been  for  investors  in  the 
groves  of  Fl'^rida  ;  but,  as  in  cattle- 
ranching.  H  is  just  these  very  times  that 
the  English  investor  led  by  mistaken 
standards  shrinks  from. 

Black  sheep  are  nothing  like  so  prom¬ 
inent  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Gentleman  Emigrant.  This  is  not 
because  there  are  less  of  'them  to  be  got 
rid  of,  but  because  they  are  dwarfed  in 
numbers  by  the  great  quantity  of  decent 
lads  who  are  now  crowded  out  of  the 
country  by  the  increase  of  polite  popu¬ 
lation  and  of  mental  competition  com¬ 


bined.  In  former  days  the  young  Gen¬ 
tleman  Emigrant  generally  had  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  capital  wherewith  to  pur¬ 
chase  sooner  or  later  a  freehold  beyond 
the  seas.  Now,  however,  a  very  large 
number  of  this  class  are  leaving  the 
country  who  have  no  such  expectations. 
The  future  of  the  former  is  of  course 
intelligible  enough.  His  success  de¬ 
pends  only  upon  himself,  if  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  complete  independence 
and  a  modest  home  of  his  own  may  be 
called  in  these  days  by  such  a  name.  If 
farming  abroad  has  nothing  like  the 
prizes  it  had  in  past  times  for  the  for¬ 
tunate  and  industrious,  the  young  aspi¬ 
rant  as  a  rule  enters  the  fight  far  better 
equipped  than  his  predecessor.  The 
hundreds  that  he  used  to  pay  both  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  other 
are  now  more  often  than  not  saved  ;  and 
the  youth,  before  he  has  acquired  the 
very  undesirable  characteristics  that  are 
apt  to  develop  with  the  down  on  his 
chin,  goes  fresh,  rimple,  uncontami- 
nated,  and  often  enthusiastic  into  the 
household  of  some  decent  practical  set¬ 
tler.  He  may  get  a  trifling  wage,  he 
may  only  get  his  keep,  or  he  may  even 
pay  a  small  sum  to  begin  with.  It  does 
not  much  matter.  He  is  out  of  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  he  is  living  the  life  and  learn¬ 
ing  the  work,  hard  though  it  may  be. 
that  he  will  himself  have  to  live  and  to 
perform  when  he  has,  sooner  or  later, 
blossomed  into  a  farmer.  Within  the 
same  time  that  the  old-fashioned  co¬ 
lonial  agricultural  student  had  acquired 
the  art  of  drinking  whiskey  in  large 
doses  without  water,  or  sliding  on  a 
toboggan,  or  steering  a  canoe,  or  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  flirtation,  his  successor,  though 
local  society  does  not  see  so  much  of 
him,  has  learned  all  the  elementary  de¬ 
tails  of  his  trade,  and  has  the  respect 
and  not  the  ridicule  of  the  plain  folks 
who  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  its 
main  followers.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  young  American  and 
Canadian  of  the  more  educated  class 
thoroughly  despises  farming,  and  the 
sentiment  is  echoed  among  those  sons 
of  the  soil  who  are,  or  think  they  are, 
too  “smart"  to  plough  and  sow. 
Land  there  has  no  prestige,  no  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  it  has  in  this  country. 
This  feeling  against  farming  is  partly 
genuine  ambition  and  partly  mere  vulgar 
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snobbishness,  and  the ’provincial .  press 
is  continuallv  noting  and  deploring  its 
existence.  The  rural  “  buck"  beyond 
the  Atlantic  would  far  sooner  sell  rib¬ 
bons  or  saucepans  across  the  counter 
than  work  upon  his  father's  farm  or 
even  upon  a  good  one  of  his  own. 
Store-keeping,  except  in  some  parts  of 
the  Sooth,  is  in  the  eyes  of  society  in  a 
country  town  a  higher  pursuit,  a  less 
vulgar,  a  more  refined  occupation  than 
cultivating  the  broadest  of  acres.  This 
is  not,  considering  the  conditions  of 
transatlantic  life,  wholly  unnatural,  and 
is  in  some  sort  a  reaction  from  the 
rough  pioneering  life  of  preceding  gen¬ 
erations.  The  stout-limbed  young 
Briton,  however,  starts  upon  traditions 
exactly  the  reverse.  He  has  as  much 
contempt  for  towns,  for  high  stools  and 
shopkeeping  as  his  American  friends 
have  for  farming,  and  entirely  fails, 
though  he  may  be  foolish,  to  agree  with 
the  latter  that  a  position  behind  the 
counter  of  an  ironmonger's  or  boot¬ 
maker’s  shop  is  a  haven  of  bliss.  It 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  discuss 
the  comparative  merits  of  these  opposing 
points  of  view.  And  this  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  reason,  that  even  supposing  the 
young  English  emigrant  were  less  stiff¬ 
necked  iri  the  matter,  the  great  rush  of 
competent  natives  for  inferior  urban 
situations  already  exceeds  the  demand. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Canadians  are  continually  ask¬ 
ing  us  why  we  bring  up  young  men  in 
luxury,  educate  them  expensively,  and 
then  send  them  across  the  Atlantic  to 
labor  on  the  land,  an  occupation  which 
may  be  carried  on  as  well  and  even  bet¬ 
ter  by  comparatively  uneducated  men. 
The  question  is  natural  enough  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  in  the  first  place  do  not  look  at 
life  with  quite  the  same  eyes  that  we 
use,  and  in  the  second,  have  little  notion 
of  the  interior  social  economy  of  this 
country  and  the  hopeless  competition 
that  exists.  If  America  had  vacant 
desks  to  offer  to  the  sons  of  our  upper 
and  upper-middle  class,  no  doubt  these 
would  be  sought  with  eagerness.  But 
even  the  tolerably  influential  American 
or  Canadian  knows  well  that,  if  he  had 
the  deepest  interest  in  securing  the  most 
humble  posts  of  this  kind  for  half  a  dozen 
English  lads  from  Rugby  or  Haileybury, 
he  would  be  at  his  wits*  ends  to  accom¬ 


plish  the  task.  Nor  again  could  the 
American  by  any  possibility  realize  the 
singular  aversion  to  indoor  work  and  the 
actual  pleasure  in  physical  toil  that  by  a 
strange  law  animates  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  educated  youth.  The 
cry  of  “  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
boys?"  is,  as  we  have  said,  as  rife  as 
ever  among  the  parents  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  who  for  years  have 
been  bringing  into  the  world  far  more 
children  than  they  could  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  float  in  their  own  class  in  life. 
Nor  is  it  any  good  pushing  downward  in 
this  country,  for  there  the  weH-bred 
seeker  for  work  meets  not  only  an  army 
of  small  clerks  hustling  and  jostling  one 
anothe'  for  a  living,  but  in  addition  to 
them  the  inevitable,  ubiquitous  Teuton. 
Poor  as  are  the  prospects  of  the  gentle¬ 
man's  son  without  brains,  money,  or 
interest,  a  high  stool  in  such  a  sphere, 
even  if  it  could  be  won,  what  is  it  ? 
Fifty  pounds  a  year,  the  disadvantages 
without  the  advantages  of  a  great  city, 
a  constant  struggle  to  keep  the  nap  on 
the  coat  and  the  loaf  in  the  cupboard, 
inferior  companions,  bad  air,  bad  to¬ 
bacco  and  music-halls. 

The  vicar  of  Bumbletown  Magna  has 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  no  private 
means,  and  eight  children,  four  boys 
and  four  girls.  The  former  must  be 
educated  up  to  a  certain  point  to  test 
their  capacities  for  securing  the  prizes 
of  life.  The  elder  justifies  the  test  and 
shows  possibilities  of  exhibitions  and 
fellowships.  The  second  may  have  a 
special  turn  for  mechanics,  or  the  vicar 
may  exhaust  his  interest  in  getting  him 
into  a  bank.  For  the  other  two,  strong, 
healthy,  well-brought  up  lads,  there  is 
no  visible  career  whatever.  It  is  not 
their  fault.  They  are  not  dull,  but,  to 
use  a  common  expression  of  the  be¬ 
wildered  parent,  "  books  are  not  their 
line."  They  are  upon  the  whole  as  fine 
young  fellows  as  you  wish  to  come 
across,  simple  and  manly,  with  nothing 
in  common  with  the  cover-coated,  ciga¬ 
rette-sucking,  bar-room-haunting  style  of 
youth  they  might  become  after  a  year  or 
two  of  idleness  in  this  country.  They 
have  practically  no  alternative  but  emi¬ 
gration.  It  is  easy  enough  to  talk  of 
the  hardship  of  sending  gently-nurtured 
lads  to  work  upon  the  lands  of  others 
without  much  hope  of  becoming  land- 
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owners  themselres.  Granted,  it  is  a 
pity  ;  but  facts  must  be  faced.  In  the 
first  place,  those  who  exclaim  against  it 
have  no  alternative  to  offer,  nor  is  there 
in  such  cases  any  alternative.  In  the 
second,  the  objects  of  such  compassion 
in  most  cases  would  resent  it,  and  would 
fairly  lay  claim  to  as  much  happiness  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  clerk  in 
this  country.  They  may  often  grumble 
at  their  lot.  it  is  true,  but  they  will  not 
upon  the  whole  grumble  more  than  the 
clerks  at  Messrs.  Goldust  &  Co.’s  Bank, 
who  are  regarded  in  the  city  as  among 
the  most  fortunate  of  young  men. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  idealize 
the  career  of  the  gentleman’s  son  who 
goes  out  to  America  to  “  work  his  way,” 
as  it  is  called.  At  the  same  time,  as  it 
is  the  only  one  open  to  so  many  there  is 
no  harm  in  glancing  at  the  brighter  as 
well  as  the  drearier  side  of  it.  So  the 
vicar’s  two  sons,  at  the  ages  say  of  seven¬ 
teen  and  eighteen,  emigrate.  They 
have  been  at  one  of  the  many  good  but 
inexpensive  large  schools :  they  have 
not  as  yet  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
young  man  of  the  period  :  the  less  in 
fact  after  this  age  that  they  see  of  their 
contemporaries,  whether  at  private 
tutors,  public  schools,  or  universities, 
so  much  the  better  fitted  will  they  be 
for  their  future  life  abroad.  Whether 
they  go  to  Canada  or  Iowa  or  Kansas 
signifies  comparatively  little,  but  at  such 
an  age  they  should  not  of  course  be  sent 
off  to  shift  for  themselves.  Some  re¬ 
sponsible  assistance  in  this  matter  can 
easily  be  secured,  and  the  boys  will  find 
themselves  in  the  household  of  some 
substantial  and  respectable  but  hard¬ 
working  fatmer,  and  practically  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  Here,  with  the  good- 
man,  they  will  learn  the  art  of  plough¬ 
ing,  of  swinging  an  axe,  of  driving 
teams,  of  handling  machinery,  accom¬ 
plishments  which  do  not,  as  some  people 
think,  come  by  nature.  It  is  really  of 
little  consequence  whether  during  this 
period  of  apprenticeship  they  simply  get 
their  keep  for  their  services,  or  whether 
the  farmer  pays  them  a  trifle,  or  they 
pay  the  farmer.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  at  the  end  of  a  not  very  long  period 
the  boys  will  be  qualified  to  ask  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  pay  of  ”  hired  men,”  that  is 
to  say  their  keep  and  from  two  to  five 
pounds  a  month. 


L4idy  Peppercorn,  the  squire’s  wife  at 
Bumbletown,  will  shake  her  head  and 
say,  ”  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is,  those 
two  nice  sons  of  our  poor  dear  vicar 
working  as  common  laborers.”  Her 
ladyship  will  see  in  fancy  the  objects  of 
her  compassion  emerging  from  a  humble 
cottage  with  a  shambling  gait,  their  din¬ 
ners  tied  up  in  a  red  cotton  handker¬ 
chief,  and  their  employer  mounted  upon 
a  sleek  cob  haughtily  pointing  out  to 
them  their  alotted  tasks.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Dick  and  Tom,  as  has  been 
already  hinted,  would  generally  resent 
such  compassion.  Society  in  the  town 
twenty  miles  away,  it  is  true,  divides 
itself  into  cliques  and  classes,  but  in  the 
genuine  farming  community  every  re¬ 
spectable  person  is  on  an  equality.  It 
IS  quite  as  true  that  Dick  and  Tom  work 
as  hard  or  harder  than  agricultural 
laborers  in  this  country,  but  then 
Farmer  Cornstalk,  who  has  a  farm 
worth  two  thousand  pounds  and  twice 
as  much  in  the  bank  besides,  works 
equally  hard.  English  people  who  look 
upon  the  cleaning  out  of  pig-styes  as  a 
horrible  degradation,  but  riding  on 
a  mowing-machine  a  performance  not 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  would  be  re¬ 
garded  by  an  American  farmer  as  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  softening  of  the  br&in.  The 
perfect  republicanism  of  the  farming 
community  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which 
so  often  irritates  the  English  Gentleman 
Emigrant  of  capital  who  becomes  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  stands  in  good  stead  those  who 
have  to  work  for  others.  The  latter  at 
any  rate  have  no  material  anxieties. 
They  may  go  within  certain  limits  al¬ 
most  where  they  choose,  and  make  cer¬ 
tain  of  food  and  lodging  and  sufficient 
wage.  If  their  lot  is  cast  among  a  class 
socially  lower  than  that  in  which  they 
were  born,  it  is  proportionately  kinder- 
hearted  and  less  likely  to  leave  them  in 
the  lurch  in  case  of  unforeseen  misfor¬ 
tune.  If  the  physical  work  is  hard, 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  English 
youth  to  whom  physical  toil  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  mental  labor  and  depriva¬ 
tion  from  fresh  air.  Sometimes  this  is 
only  fancy  and  a  youthful  excuse  to  be 
rid  of  books,  but  often  it  is  perfectly 
genuine  and  will  stand  the  test  of  years. 
Social  sentiment  is  deeply  adverse  to 
such  a  line  of  life,  but  after  all  what  a 
trifling  thing  is  this  when  placed  upon 
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the  scales  with  bread  and  butter  and  an 
average  degree  of  happiness.  If  there 
are  more  gentlemen,  to  use  an  ambigu* 
ous  phrase,  brought  into  the  world  than 
can  be  maintained  in  a  solt-handed  and 
black-coated  state,  demand  and  supply 
must  assert  themselves.  For  the  youth 
who  has  no  intellectual  hankerings  and 
whose  chief  delight  is  in  his  physical 
powers,  one  can  imagine  many  a  worse 
fate  than  that  he  should  be  absorbed 
into  that  immense  and  industrious  class 
who  till  the  soil  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  He  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
his  gentle  rearing  if  he  have  tact  and 
sense.  Even  if  he  lose  his  superficial 
graces  and  become  almost  unrecogniz¬ 
able  in  the  course  of  years  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  working  farmer  of  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  what  harm  is  it  ?  Is 
there  any  special  happiness  in  this  life, 
or  extra  chance  of  it  in  the  next,  in  pos¬ 
sessing  certain  tricks  of  manner  and 
speech  that  indicate  neither  virtue,  in¬ 
dustry,  honesty,  nor  even  education  in 
its  comforting  sense  ?  For  what  do 
young  men  ot  this  kind,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  to  them  simply  a  bore  and 
its  result  a  hatred  of  books,  lose  by 
such  a  life,  if  they  are  otherwise  happy, 
healthy,  and  industrious  ? 

After  working  for  many  years  like 
this,  “  What  then  ?"  some  people  may 


say.  The  query  is  natural,  and  not 
easily  answered.  But  we  are  not  talk¬ 
ing  of  men  who  might  have  risen  to  be 
Queen's  Counsel,  or  Headmasters,  or 
Canons,  nor  even  of  those  who  could 
have  got  small  posts  in  banks  or  offices, 
though  in  such  cases  the  "  What  then  ?’* 
might  with  almost  equal  justice  be  asked. 
This  discussion  applies  only  to  those 
who  have  no  alternative  but  emigration, 
and  no  choice  but  physical  labor.  The 
future  in  such  cases  it  is  true  holds  out 
nothing  definite  but  a  livelihood.  If 
Dick  or  Tom  eventually  end  in  marry¬ 
ing  some  decent  farmer’s  daughter  and 
secure  thereby,  according  to  local  cus¬ 
tom,  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  family 
homestead  and  a  greater  or  less  share  in 
the  family  acres,  the  question  is  happily 
settled.  Such  a  fate  no  doubt  would  be 
dreadful  to  Lady  Peppercorn’s  notions 
and  those  of  many  other  excellent  peo¬ 
ple  who  estimate  happiness  by  the  rungs 
in  the  ladder  of  social  competition. 
Striking  this  issue,  however,  out  of  our 
reckoning,  a  vast  and  new  country  holds 
out  opportunities  that  the  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  experienced  young  man 
sooner  or  later  will  be  able  to  take  hold 
of,  and  so  raise  himself  into  something 
more  materially  prosperous  than  a 
“  hired  Tazn.’'-~Macmiilan  s  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Giffen,  in  one  of  his  admirable 
contributions  to  the  science  of  statistics, 
has  calculated  that  wealth  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  increases  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum,  while  population  increases 
only  by  1.3  per  cent.  We  should  nat¬ 
urally  draw  the  conclusion  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  country  will 
soon  forget  what  poverty  was.  When 
we  test  this  conclusion,  however,  by 
every-day  experience,  we  find,  as  a 
matter  requiting  little  statistical  proof, 
that  we  have,  every  now  and  then,  what 
ate  called  Depressions  of  Trade  ;  that 
the  masses  aie  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
assured  of  steady  work  and  wages  ;  and 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  more 
unemployed  on  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  than  ever. 


1 


It  is  now  over  forty  years  since  Carlyle 
wrote  his  “  Past  and  Present.”  The 
work  of  genius,  indeed,  is  not  of  an  age, 
but  for  all  time  ;  but  surely  it  is  not 
because  of  the  genius  of  Carlyle,  but 
because  of  some  strange  mismanagement 
on  our  part,  that  the  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  described  in  his  first  chapter  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  condition  of  England  to¬ 
day.  ”  We  have  more  riches  than  any 
nation  ever  had  before.  In  the  midst 
of  plethoric  plenty  the  people  perish.” 

There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the 
hardships  of  the  working  classes.  With¬ 
out  being  suspected  of  the  heresy  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  now,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  present 
days  should  be  immeasurably  better  than 
they  are.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
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working  man’s  kitchen  to-day  is  more 
luxurious  than  the  banqueting  hall  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  if  we  compared 
the  noble  of  those  ages  with  the  noble 
of  our  own,  and  the  peasant  of  those 
ages  with  the  laborer  of  the  present,  we 
should  see  that,  while  the  one  class  has 
risen  to  a  level  of  luxury  undreamed  of 
in  the  older  world,  the  other  is  not  yet 
assured  of  the  necessaiies  of  life. 

We  are  so  familiar,  however,  with  the 
phenomena  of  depression  of  trade  and 
irregular  employment,  that  we  do  not 
sufficiently  realize  how  strange  it  is  that 
such  things  should  be.  We  need  not 
wonder  that,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  famine — actual  want  of 
food— swept  away  the  population  that 
tended  to  outrun  its  means  of  life.  We 
know  that,  in  those  times,  though  the 
population  was  scanty,  the  return  of 
land  to  labor  was  scanty  also.  England 
was  in  great  part  a  land  of  tangled  wood, 
and  marsh,  and  moor  ;  with  few  roads, 
and  bad  ;  with  an  agriculture  little  more 
advanced  than  that  of  the  Indian  ryot 
of  to-day.  But  in  our  England,  full  to 
repletion  with  wealth  of  every  sort,  with 
ships  bringing  grain  from  every  land  till 
it  is  carried  as  ballast  for  very  abun¬ 
dance,  that  there  should  be  want,  actual 
starvation,  in  poor  men’s  homes,  and 
that  no  man  can  very  well  say  why— 
this  is  a  strange  thing. 

According  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s  calcu¬ 
lations,*  ten  men  on  a  bonanza  farm  in 
the  Far  West  can  produce  enough  by 
their  labor  to  serve  bread  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  persons  in  New  York.  If  that  cal¬ 
culation  is  correct,  then  in  every  com¬ 
munity  of  a  thousand  people  within 
reach  of  American  grain  990  are  re¬ 
leased  from  the  necessity  of  raising 
food,  and  are  free  to  produce  other  use¬ 
ful  things.  Mr.  Atkinson  further  cal¬ 
culates  that  one  operative  in  a  cotton 
factory  makes  sufficient  cloth  for  250 
people  ;  in  a  woollen  factory  enough  tor 
300  ;  while  the  modern  cobbler,  work¬ 
ing  in  a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  furnishes 
1000  men,  or  more  than  1000  women, 
with  all  the  boots  and  shoes  they 
require  in  a  year.  In  face  of  this 
enormous  outpour  of  wealth,  where  a 
few  men  can  turn  out  enough  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  hundreds,  how  is 


*  “  The  Distribution  of  Products,"  p.  76. 


it  that  there  are  people  in  England 
starving  for  want  of  food  ?  It  certainly 
is  no  niggardliness  of  Nature.  It  is  no 
fault  of  our  instruments  of  production. 
It  must  be  something  terribly  far  wrong 
in  the  way  we  organize  and  employ 
these  great  resources. 

The  general  phenomenon  we  wish  to 
investigate,  then,  is  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  working  classes  in  view  of 
this  immense  production  of  wealth. 
The  unsatisfactoriness  consists  mainly 
in  two  things — that  wages  are  at  aU 
times  low  in  comparison  with  what  we 
might  expect,  and  that  employment  is 
irregular. 

There  are  two  explanations  very  com¬ 
monly  given.  They  are  not  pressed  as 
logical  theories  ;  they  are  not  exactly 
answers  to  the  same  question.  They 
are  rather  of  that  dangerous  class  that 
describe  a  phenomenon,  and  are  taken 
to  account  for  it.  The  first  puts  the 
question.  Why  are  wages  low  ?  and  an¬ 
swers,  On  account  of  bad  distribution 
of  wealth.  The  second  puts  the  ques¬ 
tion,  Why  is  employment  irregular? 
and  answers.  Because  of  over-produc¬ 
tion. 

1.  Bad  Distribution.  It  is  said  that 
the  present  system  of  industry  tends  to 
concentrate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  and  keep  the  masses  at  a  low  level. 
Admitting  Mr.  Giffen's  figures,  it  is  said 
that  all  the  increase  of  wealth  over  pop¬ 
ulation  only  goes  to  make  the  rich  richer. 
Mr.  George  will  have  it  that,  in  an  old 
country,  and  even  in  a  new,  wealth  can 
only  find  one  resting-place — the  pockets 
of  the  landowners.  If  his  theory  do 
not  square  with  the  facts  of  reduced 
rents  and  diminishing  cultivation,  he 
takes  the  easy  way  of  ignoring  the  facts. 
Mr.  Hyndman,  on  the  other  hand, 
points  to  the  long  lines  of  surburban 
villas,  and  the  new  men  everywhere 
planted  on  the  old  acres,  and  gives  a 
very  definite  answer  as  to  where,  in  his 
opinion,  the  added  wealth  is  going  to. 
Moie  moderate  men  are  content  to  take 
Mr.  Giffen’s  figures  of  the  great  increase 
in  incomes  between  £200  and  i^oo,  and 
accept  his  conclusion  that  middlemen 
and  retailers  are  getting  the  lion’ s  share. 

But  does  the  phrase  “  bad  distribu¬ 
tion  ”  explain  anything  ?  At  first  sight 
it  seems  true  to  say  that,  if  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  are  absorbing  the  in- 
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creating  wealth,  it  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  But  there  is  an  assumption 
here  that  requires  to  be  dragged  to  the 
light  of  day — viz.,  that  great  wealth  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  involves  great  want 
of  it  at  the  other.  If  wealth  comes  into 
the  world,  and  you  get  it,  1  can’t  have 
it  This  is  charmingly  simple,  but  it 
assumes  that,  in  industry,  what  one 
gains  another  loses.  The  assumption 
IS  so  common,  and  so  serious,  that  it  de¬ 
serves  a  detailed  refutation. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a 
man  is  becoming  richer  ?  Do  we  mean 
that  he  actually  consumes  more  upon 
himself  in  the  way  of  selfish  expenditure  ? 
Well,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  man’s 
”  self  ”  generally  includes  his  family 
and  his  friends,  and  .that  expenditure 
may  be  “  selfish,”  and  yet  not  condem- 
nable,  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  be 
entirely  selfish  in  consumption  than  we 
quite  realize.  A  man  can  only  wear 
one  suit  of  clothes  or  drive  one  pair  of 
horses  at  a  time,  and,  if  he  go  beyond 
the  statutory  four  meals  a  day,  he  only 
increases  the  possibilities  of  indigestion. 
There  are  physical  limits  to  such  con¬ 
sumption.  But  even  in  this  he  cannot 
be  wholly  selfish  ;  cannot  greatly  in¬ 
crease  his  consumption  without  calling 
in  other,  men  to  share  his  abundance. 
The  making  of  his  clothes  helps  to  clothe 
the  tailor.  His  horses  are  a  source  of 
income  to  grooms,  and  stable-men,  and 
horse-dealers.  If  he  rise  from  beer  to 
champagne  he  supports  the  highly  skilled 
labor  of  the  vine-grower  instead  of  the 
unskilled  toil  of  the  hop-picker.  No 
man  liveth  to  himself,  and  we  cannot 
even  die  by  ourselves  the  cost  of  a 
sumptuous  funeral  makes  the  heart  of 
the  undertaker  glad,  and  even  the  earth 
grows  greener  for  our  dust.  So  that,  if 
we  assume  our  rich  man  to  spend  his 
wealth  merely  in  selfish  consumption,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  any  one 
is  the  poorer  for  him. 

In  our  social  system,  however,  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth  does  not  mean,  to  any 
material  extent,  increase  of  this  kind  of 
consumption.  Nor  does  it  mean  the 
accumulation  of  hoards  and  stores.  It 
means,  for  the  most  part,  increasing 
power  over  the  services  of  other  men. 
The  power  of  sixpence  in  my  pocket  de¬ 
pends  on  the  want  of  sixpence  in  yours. 


I  may  not  have  a  rood  of  ground  or  a 
spare  umbrella  in  my  possession,  but  I 
have  only  to  flourish  a  hundred  pound 
note  to  have  the  services  of  the  civilised 
world  at  my  disposal  to  the  extent 
of  £100.  Is  any  one  the  poorer  then 
that  the  rich  man  hires  his  services,  and 
pays  wages  ?  It  is  rather  curious  that, 
in  this  matter  of  ”  making  woik,”  com¬ 
mon-sense  has  been  wiser  than  the  polit¬ 
ical  economy  of  the  old  school.  Polit¬ 
ical  economy  would  have  sent  the  squire 
to  London  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores  to  buy  his  goods  in  the  cheapest 
market.  Common-sense  has  always 
condemned  that  as  partaking  of  the  vice 
of  absentee  landlordism,  it  has  glori¬ 
fied  Sir  Roger  de  Covet  ley  as  the  typical 
squire  and  the  special  providence  of  the 
district ;  buying  from  the  village  shops  ; 
getting  the  servants  from  those  bred 
about  the  hall  gates  ;  organizing  and 
finding  and  making  work  for  his  tenants 
and  dependents. 

In  feudal  and  semi-feudal  times  there 
was  little  difference  between  the  life  of 
the  master  and  that  of  the  man.  Wealth 
did  not  mean  selfish  expenditure.  It 
showed  itself  in  a  moie  liberal  table,  in 
wider  hospitality,  in  a  greater  personal 
retinue  ;  and  these  retainers  were  as¬ 
suredly  not  the  poorer  that  the  added 
wealth  came  first  into  the  hand  of  one 
person,  presumably  the  wisest,  and  was 
distributed  out  by  him,  not  as  wages, 
but  as  provision.  But  to-day  the  tie  of 
the  cash  payment  is  the  strong  one. 
The  modern  relation  of  the  employer  to 
his  hands,  with  whom  he  has  no  per¬ 
sonal  dealings,  has  been  extended  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  squire  and  villager. 
The  division  of  labor  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  industry  on  a  large  scale 
have  divided  classes  so  sharply  and  en¬ 
tirely  that  it  is  not  now  so  clear  that  one 
man  s  wealth  is  not  another  man’s  pov¬ 
erty.  But  though  disguised,  it  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  as  true  as  before. 

However  unconscious  of  personal  re¬ 
lations,  the  rich  man  and  his  tradesmen 
are  dependent  on  each  other.  The  hall 
is  even  more  dependent  on  the  cottage 
than  the  cottage  on  the  hall ;  for  the 
cottager,  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
could  use  his  hands,  where  his  master, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  would  be 
helpless  enough.  The  rich  man  cannot 
increase  his  pleasures  without  paying  the 
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poor  man  wages,  and  so  giving  over 
part  of  his  wealth  to  be  spent  by  others. 
In  fact,  almost  all  expenditure  involves 
a  partnership.  The  one  partner  may 
have  the  honor  of  directing  how  the 
money  shall  be  spent ;  the  spending  of 
it  all  is  a  thing  that  goes  beyond  him. 

The  hazy  idea  that  one  man's  wealth 
involves  another  man’s  poverty  still  in¬ 
duces  a  good  deal  of  preaching  against 
**  culpable  luxury,"  without  any  clear 
idea  of  what  the  culpableness  consists 
in.  This  unguarded  condemnation  of 
luxurious  expenditure  is  a  heritage  of 
simpler  times  and  of  simpler  morals. 
When  the  world  was  poor,  wealth  had 
the  form  of  a  store  of  goods.  From 
this  store  a  man  was  always  subtracting 
something  for  his  subsistence  ;  to  it  he 
was  bound  to  add,  on  the  whole,  more 
than  he  withdrew.  There  was  little 
command  over  Nature  ;  man  had  to  do 
the  hard  work,  with  only  his  strong  arms 
for  tools  ;  and,  as  no  one  could  add 
much,  no  one  had  a  right  to  waste  much. 
Luxury  was  culpable.  But  our  wealth, 
and  our  manner  of  getting  wealth,  are 
entirely  changed.  The  hand  of  man  is 
now  known  to  be  a  very  weak  tool,  al¬ 
though  a  very  cunning  one  ;  so  we  hand 
over  the  artistic  work  of  the  world  to  be 
done  by  it,  but  the  hard  work  we  get 
done  for  us  by  the  forces  of  Nature  we 
have  pressed  into  our  service. 

The  joint  factors  in  wealth  production 
are  still,  as  always,  human  labor  and 
natural  powers.  But,  as  time  goes  on, 
man  does  more  of  the  directing.  Nature 
more  of  the  working.  We  cannot 
toughen  our  muscles  beyond  those  of 
the  Greek  athlete,  but  we  can  get  the 
Nasmyth  hammer  to  do  the  woik  of  a 
hundred  athletes.  Parallel  to  this  is  a 
change  in  the  position  of  vaiious  kinds 
of  producing.  We  do  not  multiply  our 
necessaries  ;  we  direct  our  industry  to 
the  supply  of  the  various  comlorts  and 
luxuries  that  are  the  conditions  of  refined 
life.  Food  growing,  which  in  earlier 
times  was  the  most  important  and  most 
honorable  of  callings,  has  passed  into 
the  background,  just  because  it  is  not 
the  material  wants  ot  man  that  are  infi¬ 
nite,  but  the  aesthetic.  As  we  get  richer 
we  do  not  ask  for  more  loaves,  but  more 
beauty.  It  is  by  gradual  development, 
then,  that  we  have  risen  to  the  high  level 
of  comfort.  The  increase  of  industry 


has  been,  and  must  be,  in  the  direction 
of  luxury.  The  entire  fabric  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  is  based  on  the  de¬ 
mands  of  luxury  from  increasing  num¬ 
bers. 

But  all  this  time  our  morals — so  far 
as  we  consult  our  morals  in  our  expen¬ 
diture — are  the  morals  of  a  simpler 
world,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  quit  ourselves  of  the  haunting  idea 
that  luxury  is  culpable.  As  before,  we 
are  ready — in  theory — to  respond  to  the 
call :  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give 
to  the  poor."  All  through  Mill,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  an  under-current  of  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  man  who  buys  velvet, 
and  of  approval  of  the  man  who  makes 
it  ;  commendation  of  the  setting  up  of 
factories  and  of  cultivating  land,  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  building  of  mansion 
houses  and  of  the  laying  out  of  parks. 
Yet  a  slight  consideration  would  show 
that  there  is  some  confusion  of  thought 
here.  It  was  the  demand  of  a  world 
growing  rich  that  called  forth  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  luxuries.  To  cease  con¬ 
suming  these  luxuries,  or  suddenly  to 
turn  supply  into  different  channels, 
would  be  a  perilous  remedy.  If  the 
rich  were  to  clothe  themselves  in  simple 
woollens,  and  live  on  brown  bread  and 
barley  beer,  the  whole  industrial  fabric 
would  come  tumbling  about  their  heads. 
Or  if  some  millionaire,  fired  with  eco¬ 
nomical  enthusiasm,  were  to  put  a  few 
millions  more  into  the  manufacture  of 
simple  cotton  cloth,  for  the  apparently 
sufficient  reason  that  there  were  a  good 
many  bare  backs  still  in  England,  would 
he  do  more  than  complicate  our  prob¬ 
lem  ?  He  might  produce  cloth  a  far¬ 
thing  a  yard  cheaper,  but  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  the  immediate  cost  of  depriv¬ 
ing  a  good  many  persons  of  the  means 
of  buying  cloth,  or  buying  anything 
else.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  those  of  the  producer,  and  to 
consider  either  as  paramount  is  one  of 
the  sophismes  ^conomiques  which  Bastiat 
did  not  escape  from. 

Considerations  such  as  these  serve  to 
show  that  there  is  an  unwritten  chapter 
in  political  economy  ;  namely,  almost 
the  entire  department  of  consumption 
and  expenditure.  But,  perhaps,  too, 
they  make  sufficiently  clear  the  present 
contention,  that  the  selfish  expenditure 
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of  the  comfortable  classes  will  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  poverty  of  the  masses*  When, 
however,  we  go  beyond  this  selfish  ex¬ 
penditure,  it  Incomes  more  evident  that 
bad  distribution  is  no  explanation.  Mr. 
Giffen  has  calculated  £200,000,000  as 
the  annual  saving  of  the  British  nation  ; 
by  which  he  means,  I  believe,  that  of 
the  £1,200,000,000  of  income  we  are 
supposed  to  have,  a  sixth  part  is  set 
aside  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  whole  community.  This  wealth  is 
partly  statical,  partly  dynamic.  In  the 
shape  of  hospitals,  galleries,  public 
parks,  churches,  colleges,  and  so  on, 
the  rich  individuals  of  the  nation  com- 
munize  their  wealth  ;  that  is,  instead  of 
handing  it  down  for  the  individual  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  heirs,  they  turn  it  into  com¬ 
mon  means  of  benefit,  either  for  particu¬ 
lar  classes,  or  for  the  whole  community. 
Under  the  form  of  investments,  again, 
they  build  railways,  or  ships,  or  fac¬ 
tories,  or  organize  bodies  of  men  to  turn 
out  an  annual  supply  of  wealth  for  the 
community  that  grows  in  numbers  and 
in  wants. 

So  far,  then,  as  new  wealth  takes 
either  of  these  shapes,  no  one  is  the 
poorer.  The  rich  men  who  invest  their 
money  are,  of  course,  consciously  doing 
well  by  themselves  for  themselves  ;  but 
they  could  not  do  so  to  any  great  extent 
unless  they  were  serving  the  convenience 
and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  whole 
community.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  it 
is  poor  men  or  rich  who  invest ;  their  in¬ 
vestments  are  so  far  common  property. 

In  the  cases,  then,  both  of  selfish 
consumption  and  of  investment,  the  bad 
distribution  of  wealth  does  not  account 
for  the  phenomena  we  started  with — the 
low  level  of  wages  and  working-class 
comfort.  The  whole  theory  is  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  what  rich  people  do  with 
wealth  :  a  vague  notion  that  they  eat  or 
drink  it,  or  dissolve  it,  as  Cleopatra  did 
the  pearl  in  Antony's  draught.  The 
power  of  a  man  over  great  wealth  is 
little  more  than  the  power  of  directing 
how  other  people  may  consume  it 


*  This  is,  of  course,  very  far  from  saying 
that  such  expenditure  has  nothing  to  do  with 
poverty.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of  the 
rich  to  direct  their  expenditure  consciously  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  while  a 
great  deal  of  luxury  is  actually  destructive  dis¬ 
sipation  of  wealth. 

Nxw  Sxaixs.— VoL.  XLVIIL,  No.  i 


There  is,  then,  no  necessary  connec¬ 
tion  between  bad  distribution  and  the 
phenomena  we  are  investigating.  If  all 
our  factories  were  nininng  full  time,  and 
not  a  man  were  unemployed  in  the 
country,  there  would  still  Im  the  same 
bad  distribution  of  wealth.  Some  men 
would  have  their  £50  a  year,  some  their 
£5000. 

II.  Over-production.  It  is  said  that 
irregularity  of  employment,  which  is  the 
worst  hardship  of  the  working  classes,  is 
due  to  over-production.  We  have  then 
to  investigate  the  place  and  meaning  of 
over-production  in  our  industrial  system. 
It  is  an  explanation  that  has  met  with 
little  justice  from  economists,  but  is  a 
favorite  one  with  men  who  delight  to  call 
themselves  "  practical."  At  the  outset 
we  are  met  with  a  paradox  which  is 
sufficiently  striking. 

1.  Logically  speaking,  to  account  for 
the  poor  condition  of  the  working  classes 
by  over-production  is  absurd  enough. 
The  phenomena  of  this  condition  are 
low  wages  and  periodical  want  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  to  account  for  this  by 
multiplication  of  commodities  is  like 
accounting  for  starvation  by  satiety. 

2.  We  cannot  deny  that  almost  every 
particular  trade  we  know  has  over-pro¬ 
duced.  But  if  a  general  over-produc¬ 
tion  is  the  sum  of  particular  over-pro¬ 
ductions,  we  seem  really  to  have  what 
we  have  just  called  a  logical  absurdity. 

We  are  compelled  to  re-examine  eai^ 
member  of  the  paradox.  As  regards 
the  first :  a  general  over-production 
would  mean  that  every  consumer  within 
reach  of  British  goods  has  been  before 
now  filled  up  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  peculiar  to  his  ambition. 
I  say  ambition  ;  assuming,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  that  each  class  has  a  customary 
level  of  comfort  to  which  each  member 
of  it  strives  to  attain.  But  in  answer  it 
must  be  said  that  few  of  us  have  too 
much  of  any  one  good  thing  beyond  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life  ;  certainly 
each  of  us  wishes  a  little  more  ;  while 
the  working-classes,  who  form  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation,  must  be  credited 
with  a  very  poor  ambition  indeed  if  they 
are  content  with  their  present  level  of 
comfort.  It  certainly  is  not  because 
the  women  of  Lancashire  are  all  well 
clad  that  the  looms  are  standing  idle, 
nor  because  we  are  all  well  fed  that  farms 
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are  going  out  of  cultivation.  But  cus¬ 
tomary  levels  of  comfort  not  yet  attained 
give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  production.  All  levels  of 
comfort  must  rise.  Wants  come  with 
having :  no  sooner  are  the  material 
needs  supplied  than  all  the  endless  wants 
of  education  and  culture  emerge  ;  and, 
to  supply  these,  endless  production  is 
tequir^.  We  must  repeat,  then,  that 
general  over-production  of  wealth  is  a 
logical  absurdity. 

As  regards  the  second,  particular 
over-production  ;  we  have  to  ask  what 
arc  the  proofs  of  this  over-production. 
Are  there,  everywhere,  accumulated 
stocks  of  goods  which  the  public  will 
not  take  off  the  makers’  hands  ?  Prob¬ 
ably  there  are  such  stocks,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  answer  will  be  ; — it  is  not  that 
stocks  are  accumulating,  but  that  they 
are,  from  time  to  time,  moved  off  at  a 
loss.  And  here  we  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  paradox  is  the  fallacy  known 
to  logicians  as  Equivocation.  In  short, 
the  word  over-production  has  been  used 
in  different  senses  in  the  two  members 
of  the  paradox.  In  the  first  case,  over¬ 
production  would  mean  that  goods  are 
produced  which  the  world  does  not 
want,  and  will  not  have.  In  the  second, 
it  means  that  goods  are  produced  which 
the  world  does  want,  but  cannot  afford 
to  buy.  There  is  at  all  times  a  level  in 
prices  determined  by  cost  of  production, 
below  which  goods  cannot  permanently 
be  sold.  The  higgling  of  the  market — 
the  cutting  of  one  commodity  against 
another,  and  of  the  same  commodity  at 
different  times  and  places — may  hide 
this  level  for  long  periods  ;  but  over  the 
mass  of  commodities  the  truth  remains, 
that  you  cannot  sell  for  ipr.  what  it 
cost  you  20J.  to  produce.  What  our 
merchants,  then,  mean  by  over-produc¬ 
tion  is  that  more  goods  are  made  than  the 
consumer  will  take  at  a  price  to  pay 
cost  of  production.  Unlimited  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  over-production  even  if 
the  world  were  in  rags.  In  calculating 
the  amount  of  production  that  will  be 
taken  off  his  hands,  the  maker  has  to 
take  account  of  two  things  :  the  strength 
of  the  consumer’s  desire  for  the  goods, 
relative  to  the  strength  of  his  desire  for 
other  goods,  and  his  ability  to  pay  the 
cost  of  production.  Over-production 


takes  place  whenever  there  is  any  mis¬ 
calculation  here. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  this  conclusion  : 
that  the  over-production  which  every 
trade  knows  of  is  the  result  of  a  hitch 
between  buyer  and  seller  ;  a  miscalcu¬ 
lating  of  the  proper  equation  between 
supply  and  purchasing  power.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  this  last  sentence  points 
to  the  weak  point  in  our  industrial  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that  if  we  follow  out  its  sug¬ 
gestion  we  shall  arrive  at  an  adequate 
explanation  of  irregularity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  periodical  depression,  and  a  low 
working-class  level  of  comfort. 

Let  us  look  fairly  at  the  problem. 
First  of  all  :  we  have  an  immense  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth,  both  statical  and 
dynamical ;  an  income  of  £1,200,000,- 
000 ;  natural  resources  of  all  sorts ; 
hereditary  skill  acquired  during  two  gen¬ 
erations  ;  and  a  highly  organized  system 
of  division  and  co-operation  of  labor. 

This  is  the  background.  In  front  we 
have  these  phenomena  :  an  infinite  series 
of  human  wants  still  unsatisfied  ;  profits 
fallen  away  to  nothing  and  wages  reduced 
to  the  point  of  necessity  ;  stocks  of 
goods  lying  dead  in  the  warehouses  of 
all  countries  ;  thousands  of  men  in  the 
streets  unable  to  find  work  at  any  wage. 

Carlyle  put  the  problem  in  its  most 
direct  form.  "  Here,  ”  he  said,  “  are  the 
millions  of  bare  backs,  and  there  are  the 
millions  of  spun  shirts.  How  are  they 
to  be  brought  together  ?’  ’  It  seems  to 
many  an  impossible  thing,  but  that  they 
can  be  brought  together  may  be  proved 
by  a  very  simple  illustration.  Suppose 
you  have  in  the  circle  of  your  pen¬ 
sioners  a  baker,  a  tailor,  and  a  joiner. 
Separately  they  are  walking  the  streets 
looking  for  employment.  Not  only  are 
they  adding  nothing  to  the  world,  but 
they  are  subtracting  something :  viz. , 
the  subsistence  they  get  from  your  char¬ 
ity.  U nless  you  have  been  keeping  your 
money  in  a  stocking  at  home,  this  char¬ 
ity  is  a  diminution  from  somebody’s  liv¬ 
ing.  But,  as  paupers  have  to  be  fed 
someho^,  either  by  the  State  or  by  indi¬ 
viduals  *in  it,  you  are  only  doing  what 
the  world  at  large  must  do  somehow. 

Well,  tired  of  a  charity  which  gener¬ 
ally  ends  in  making  a  spiritless  dependant 
out  of  an  independent  workman,  you 
contribute  a  little  thought  to  the  subject ; 
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and,  as  a  result,  you  buy  some  flour  for 
the  baker,  some  cloth  for  the  tailor,  and 
a  few  planks  for  the  joiner,  and  you  set 
them  to  work  in  a  spare  room  of  your 
house.  You  find,  probably  to  your  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  baker  bakes  enough  for 
himself  and  the  other  two,  and,  besides, 
supplies  your  household  with  bread  ; 
that  the  tailor  clothes  himself  and  his 
fellows,  and  does  the  mending  for  the 
family  ;  that  the  joiner,  after  he  has 
knocked  together  a  shed  for  the  work 
which  now  shows  itself  as  co-op>erative, 
is  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  house.  In 
this  way,  not  only  do  you  get  back  all 
the  capital  you  advanced,  but  you  find 
that  you  are  making  a  little  income  out 
of  your  charity. 

From  this  experience,  if  you  are  a 
wise  man,  you  will  learn  several  lessons. 
For  instance,  you  will  probably  get  rid 
forever  of  the  idea*that  “  making  work  '  ’ 
is  uneconomical — unless,  indeed,  it  be  of 
the  nature  of  those  institutions,  the 
treadmill  and  stone-breaking.  You  will 
get  shaken  in  your  so-called  Malthusian 
faith,  that  Providence  sends  people  into 
the  world  without  providing  sustenance 
for  them.  You  will  learn  that,  however 
much  disguised  by  competition,  all  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  is  only  a  co-operation  of 
workers  to  support  each  other,  instead 
of  a  wasteful  providing  of  each  man  for 
himself.  You  will  master  the  economic 
doctrine,  disguised  by  Stock  Exchanges, 
that  interest,  profits,  and  wages,  come 
out  of  new  wealth  won  from  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  Nature  by  the  labor  of  man. 
Lastly,  you  will  see  that,  in  terms  of 
Carlyle’s  problem,  the  thing  which  is  to 
bring  the  bare  backs  and  the  spun  shirts 
together  is  the  organizing  pmwer  of 
human  brains. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  problem 
of  employment  of  the  present  day,  we 
have  to  remember  that  the  conditions  of 
living  and  of  wealth  are  totally  changed 
from  what  they  were  a  century  ago.  At 
that  time  it  would  have  appeared  absurd 
to  think  that  any  one  could  starve  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  Men  then  de¬ 
pended  simply  on  the  land,  and  so  long 
as  man  does  so,  and  is  content  with  this 
simple  life,  he  need  scarcely  ever  starve. 
But  when  steam  brought  in  sight  the  un¬ 
dreamed  of  possibilities  of  wealth,  as 
many  as  could  forsook  the  land.  In¬ 
dustry  became  an  implicit  contract 


between  manufacturer  and  farmer, 
where  the  former  cut  himself  off  from 
the  old  means  of  living  on  condition 
that  the  latter  would  grow  enough  for 
both,  and  give  his  surplus  food  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  manufactures.  But, 
even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  this  division  was  not  complete. 
Industry  was  carried  on  in  the  cottage, 
with  the  garden  patch  or  the  family 
field  close  by.  There  were  few  factories. 
The  employers  of  labor  were  travelling 
merchants,  who  bought  up  all  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  particular  workers,  or  gave 
out  materialto  be  made  up  in  the  homes 
of  the  workers.  But  the  application, 
first  of  water  power  and  then  of  steam, 
brought  in  the  factory  system,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  division  between  the  country 
and  the  town.  To-day,  when  the  fac¬ 
tory  system  has  come  to  its  full  develop¬ 
ment,  what  is  the  position  of  the  worker  ? 

He  has  no  access  to  the  land  on  which 
he  might,  at  least,  support  life  simply  as 
his  fathers  did.  He  has  no  tools  of  his 
own,  or  capital  to  buy  them.  Even  if 
he  had,  he  has  no  market,  for  capitalist 
production  on  a  large  scale  makes  small 
production  unprofitable.  In  short,  the 
workman  thrown  out  of  employment 
cannot  help  himself.  He  must  wander 
the  streets  till  he  finds  an  employer  who 
wishes  hfm.  All  labor  in  the  present 
day  waits,  not  on  the  capitalist — that  is 
a  Socialist  mistake — but  on  the  entree 
preneur,  the  organizer.  If  he  fail  to 
interpret  the  wants  of  the  market,  the 
market  goes  bare,  and  the  workman  has 
to  live  on  charity.  In  a  word,  the  very 
life  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  rests 
upon  the  ability  of  employers  to  find  a 
market  for  goods  produced  in  huge  quan¬ 
tities  in  anticipation  of  demand. 

That  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that 
the  one  thing  that  can  bring  the  bare 
backs  and  the  spun  shirts  together  is  the 
organizing  power  of  human  brains.  We 
have  now  to  look  at  the  function  of  the 
employer,  and  see  why  it  is  that  he  is 
not  able  to  organize  better.  For,  re¬ 
membering  the  infinity  of  human  wants, 
and  the  willingness  of  unemployed 
hands,  it  is  the  organizer  we  must 
blame.*  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 

*  “  Fancy  a  farmer’s  wife,  to  whom  one  or 
two  of  her  servants  should  come  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon,  crying  that  they  had  got  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  ;  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do 
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world’s  progress  is  continually  outrun* 
ning  its  organizing  power.  Production 
of  anything  is  so  great  that  a  few  manu* 
facturers  speedily  supply  all  the  demand 
for  their  goods,  and  then,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  articles  to  win  their  way, 
and  make  a  market,  they  double  their 
production  in  order  to  cheapen  it  by  a 
fraction  and  undersell  their  rivals  ;  they 
glut  the  market,  and  then  throw  the 
worker  on  the  street  till  things  right 
themselves.  All  the  time  the  world  is 
wanting  and  waiting  for  other  things  ; 
when  one  demand  is  supplied,  if  the 
same  energy  were  turned  on  to  supply 
another,  there  would  be  no  over-pro* 
duction. 

The  function,  then,  of  the  wise  organ¬ 
izer  is  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  what 
the  consumers  need,  to  have  it  ready 
for  them  at  the  time  and  place  it  is 
wanted,  and  not  to  produce  more  than 
is  wanted.  But  here  we  come  in  sight 
of  the  consideration  that  takes  away 
from  the  blame  of  the  organizer.  It  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  adopted  a  system 
of  industry  that  makes  exceptional  de¬ 
mands  on  organization — a  s)stem  so 
complicated  that  we  must  have  many 
mistakes  and  failures.  We  have  adopted 
division  of  labor  as  our  great  principle 
of  industry,  and  this  division  of  labor 
has  peculiar  dangers  that  did  not  exist 
in  simpler  times.  In  those  days  the 
workman  did  the  whole  of  his  particular 
business.  No  one  now  does  the  whole 
of  anything  ;  each  man  does  one  little 
part  of  a  thing,  and  hands  it  on  to  the 
man  of  a  complementary  trade  to  do 
another  part,  and  so  on.  Take  such  a 
small  thing  as  a  spool  of  cotton  thread. 
To-day  the  Egyptian  woman  takes  a  few 
pods  of  cotton,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
distaff  twists  them  into  a  coarse  thread. 
But  consider  how  the  same  result  is 
reached  in  our  organization  of  industry. 
In  Carolina  the  planters  cultivate  the 
cotton  plant  on  great  estates.  Under  a 
tropical  sky,  and  amid  malaria  which  is 

next ;  and,  fancy  still  further,  the  said  farmer’s 
wife  looking  hopelessly  about  her  rooms  and 
yard,  they  teing  all  the  while  considerably  in 
disorder,  not  knowing  where  to  set  the  spare 
handmaidens  to  work,  and  at  last  complaining 
bitterly  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  give  them 
their  dinner  for  nothing.  That’s  the  type  of 
the  kind  of  political  economy  we  praaise  too 
often  in  England.’*— Ruskin’s  Political  Econo¬ 
my  of  Art. 


death  to  white  men,  the  negro  picks  it. 
In  New  Orleans  the  merchants  pack  it 
and  arrange  for  sending  it  to  Europe. 
The  railway  and  shipping  industries 
carry  it  to  Liverpool.  Arrived  there, 
one  trade  receives  it,  stores,  and  sells  it. 
Then  the  cotton  spinners  take  it,  and 
thousands  of  operatives  are  employed  in 
doing  nothing  else  than  watching  the 
machines  that  take  the  dirty  cotton,  tear 
it  and  tease  it  and  clean  it,  carding  it 
with  iron  teeth,  combing  it  with  steel 
combs,  drawing  it  out  finer  and  finer  in 
successive  frames,  till  the  self-acting 
mule  turns  it  out  as  the  gossamer-like 
yarn.  In  this  cotton  spinning  there  are 
some  ten  different  trades  carried  on  un¬ 
der  one  roof,  and  men’s  and  women’s 
lives  are  spent  in  doing  one  small  part  of 
what  is  itself  but  a  small  part.  Then 
the  yam  is  taken  by  the  Brooks  or 
Coates  or  Clarks  ;  huge  mills  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  spindles  are  kept  running  for  one 
insignificant  process  alone,  viz.,  laying 
six  strands  of  yarn  together  and  twisting 
them  into  a  thread,  just  as  any  child 
might  do  with  his  fingers.  The  twisted 
yarn  is  sent  to  bleachers  near  the  towns. 
All  over  the  Highlands  there  are  little 
mills,  where  the  birchwood  is  sawn  into 
lengths,  cut  into  blocks,  and  finally,  by 
a  single  turn  of  the  lathe,  changed  into 
the  small  wooden  spool.  The  thread  and 
the  spools  are  brought  into  the  factory 
again.  Here  is  one  fiat  of  workers  wind¬ 
ing  the  hank  ;  another  changing  it  to 
smaller  spools  ;  another  putting  it  on 
the  small  ”  bobbin  ”  we  all  know  ;  an¬ 
other  putting  on  the  labels  ;  another 
tying  up  into  dozen  parcels.  And  only 
then,  after  passing  through  some  dozens 
of  trades,  comes  into  our  modern  hands 
what  the  Egyptian  woman  does  all  for 
herself. 

What  is  true  of  one  trade  is  true  in 
more  or  less  degree  of  all.  The  world's 
industry  is  carried  on  as  a  vast  co-oper¬ 
ation  or  division  of  labor.  It  is  like  an 
extremely  complicated  machine,  where 
every  separate  trade  represents  some 
wheel,  or  crank,  or  pin  connected  with 
and  necessary  to  the  working  of  the 
rest.  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  the 
machine  that  makes  it  so  easily  go 
wrong.  The  penalty  of  all  high  organ- 
izat.on  is  high  sensitiveness.  One 
would  say,  apart  from  metaphor,  that 
the  necessary  thing  for  the  proper  work- 
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ing  of  any  such  machine  would  be,  that 
there  was  one  mind  to  look  after  it ;  to 
see  that  all  the  parts  were  balanced  and 
harmonious.  That,  of  course,  is  im¬ 
possible  in  our  larger  machine ;  but, 
just  in  proportion  as  we  get  away  from 
this  one  informing  mind,  do  we  endan¬ 
ger  the  smooth  working  of  industry. 
Now,  the  fact  about  our  divided  indus¬ 
try  is,  there  are  scarcely  two  consecu¬ 
tive  processes  that  are  regulated  by  one 
mind.  The  organization  of  industry, 
as  we  know  it,  is  kept  in  work  by  the 
individual  self-interests  of  many  men 
working,  for  the  most  part,  without 
knowledge  of  each  other. 

To  make  this  clearer  :  if  over  every 
class  of  trade,  from  its  raw  material  to 
its  finished  product,  there  were  one 
head — if,  e.g.,  any  one  person,  or  organ¬ 
ized  company  of  persons,  could  say  to 
the  planter  ; — “  Next  season  the  world 
will  require  so  many  thousand  bales  of 
cotton;”  to  the  spinner;  — ‘‘Have 
your  spindles  ready  to  take  these  up  ;” 
to  the  twister  ; — “  Be  ready  to  take  so 
much  yam  as  it  comes  from  the  spinner  ” 
— then  the  working  of  the  various  trades 
into  each  other  would  be  easy.  There 
would  be  steady  demand  and  steady 
supply,  continuity  of  employment,  and 
no  depression.  But  the  calculation  of 
the  spinner  is  simply  this  :  ‘‘  Last  year 
1  sold  so  many  pounds  weight,  and 
made  so  much  proht ;  with  this  profit  I 
shall  put  down  a  few  more  thousand 
spindles,  and  trust  to  selling  all  the  new 
production  somehow — either  from  a  new 
demand,  or  at  the  expense  of  some  one 
who  cannot  sell  so  cheap.”  That  is  to 
say,  each  maker  of  each  little  part 
guesses  what  the  makers  of  the  other 
little  parts  will  require,  and  generally 
guesses  wildly  enough.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  there  is  periodical  depression, 
but  that  the  industrial  machine  works 
at  all.  Trades  do  work  into  one  an¬ 
other  somehow,  but  at  the  cost  of  an 
enormous  deal  of  friction  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  waste.  Any  one  who 
has  had  experience,  as  the  writer  has 
had,  of  carrying  on  two  processes  of  con¬ 
secutive  manufacture  under  one  roof 
knows  the  difficulty.  If,  e.g.^  in  one 
mill  there  is  spinning  yarn  and  twisting 
the  same  into  thread,  it  at  all  times 
needs  careful  and  individual  manage¬ 
ment  to  arrange  from  month  to  month 


that  there  is  production  of  yam,  just 
enough  and  no  more,  to  keep  the  twist¬ 
ing  frames  steadily  working.  Even  with 
the  best  management  there  is  every 
month  a  considerable  quantity  of  capital 
sunk  in  real  over-production  ;  produc¬ 
tion,  that  is,  of  stuff  that  is  not  wanted 
at  the  time,  or  perhaps  is  not  wanted  at 
all.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  in  our  great  factories  some  millions 
of  pounds  of  yam  that  are  dead  slock  ; 
go<^  yam,  but  not  the  right  yarn  for 
the  market ;  numbers  too  coarse  perhaps, 
or  too  fine  ;  goods  that  will  be  wrought 
up  some  time,  but  meantime  are  unsal¬ 
able. 

But  this  is  a  simple  case  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  actual  facts  of  divided  in¬ 
dustry.  Take  these  two  processes  from 
under  the  one  roof  ;  carry  out  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  as  it  is  everywhere  being 
carried  out ;  put  the  spinning  mills  in 
Bolton  and  the  weaving  ones  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  Consider,  then,  the  scores  of 
spinning  factories  working  for  the  scores 
of  weaving  factories,  but  with  no  head 
over  any  two  consecutive  processes ; 
working  only  by  rough  guesses,  not  to 
dignify  them  by  the  name  of  calcula¬ 
tions.  Can  we  wonder  that  factories 
are  built  to  supply  wants  that  do  not 
exist ;  that  machines  are  made  and  set 
to  turn  out  what  there  is  already  too 
much  of ;  that  one  process,  and  one 
trade,  is  brought  to  a  standstill  for  want 
of  the  others  which  ought  to  be  ready 
to  take  up  the  part-product  and  are  not  ; 
that  miscalculation  produces  too  much 
here,  too  little  there  ? 

Now  if  it  were  a  finished  article  that 
was  thus  turned  out  in  too  great  abun¬ 
dance,  that  is,  an  article  ready  for  con¬ 
sumption,  such  goods  would  always  find 
a  buyer  at  some  price.  But  our  great¬ 
est  industries  are  those  which  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  only  parts  of  things,  and  these 
parts  are  useless  for  any  human  want  if 
not  complemented  by  other  processes. 
A  half-spun  yarn,  e  g.^  or  a  half-twisted 
thread,  or  a  bar  of  pig-iron,  what  good 
are  they  to  any  one  if  the  supplementary 
processes,  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
human  use,  are  not  available  ?  It  is 
essentially  the  same  as  if  one  man  started 
a  factory  to  make  pin  heads,  and  found 
that  there  was  no  one  producing  the 
body  of  the  pin. 

This  hitch  in  the  continuity  of  divided 
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industry  may  conveniently  be  called  the 
dislocation  between  producer  and  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  necessity  of  orj^anized  in¬ 
dustry  is  that  each  individual,  each  trade, 
even  each  country, .should  work  smoothly 
into  every  other.  For  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  other’s  wants  they  cannot 
do  so.  Too  much  is  produced,  or  too 
little,  or  the  wrong  thing,  and  a  part  of 
the  industrial  machine  is  dislocated — 
thrown  out  of  gear.  There  is  much 
capital  sunk  in  this  over-production,  in 
putting  things  in  the  wrong  places,  or 
leaving  them  half  finished.  The  wealth 
that  might  have  been  immediately  con¬ 
sumed,  or  been  put  into  the  dynamic 
form  of  assisting  future  production,  lies 
unproductive  ;  ultimately  it  may  be  lost 
or  not ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  is  as  good 
meantime  as  if  buried  from  the  world. 

The  organization  of  our  industry,  how¬ 
ever,  has  led  to  another  and  an  even 
more  serious  hitch  :  what  we  might  call 
the  dislocation  between  producer  and 
consumer.  To  understand  this  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  twofold  character  of 
most  men  as  at  the  same  time  producers 
and  consumers.  To-day,  of  course, 
few  men  produce  what  they  consume. 
We  can  conceive  of  a  time  when  each 
man  only  made,  or  dug,  what  he  wanted 
for  his  own  living,  as  we  can  conceive 
of  a  clergyman  reading  his  own  sermons. 
But  both  are  beyond  the  historic  hori¬ 
zon.  So  long,  however,  as  agriculture 
was  the  mainstay  of  the  country,  men 
did  live  from  their  own  fields,  and  only 
sold  the  surplus  they  had  left  after  their 
own  consumption.  But  in  our  capital¬ 
ist  times  no  one  makes  for  himself  ; 
each  makes  goods  that  require  a  market  ; 
and  the  larger  the  production  the  greater 
the  chance  of  miscalculating  the  con¬ 
sumers’  wants.  This,  of  course,  is 
economical  production  ;  thanks  to  it  we 
are  able  to  put  within  the  reach  of  even 
poor  people  luiuries  undreamed  of  by 
the  richest  of  our  ancestors.  But  there 
is  a  very  great  danger  that  attends  this 
division  of  labor.  As  levels  of  comfort 
rise,  more  and  more  men  embark  their 
fortunes  in  the  making  of  luxuries,  and 
bind  up  their  workers’  destinies  with 
their  making.  Capital  is  sunk  in  their 
manufacture  ;  workmen  skilled  in  special 
lines  are  trained  to  rely  on  this  trade  for 
their  daily  bread.  And  here  is  the  pen¬ 
alty.  These  goods  are  not  necessaries 


of  any  man’s  life.  They  cannot  them¬ 
selves  support  life,  and  they  are  things 
the  community  can  quite  well  for  a  time 
do  without.  If  there  is  a  bad  harvest, 
or  a  war,  or  any  destruction  of  capital, 
or  any  of  the  many  hitches  possible  in 
our  industrial  machine,  those  who  suffer 
begin  to  economize,  and  they  first,  of 
course,  economize  on  luxuries.  The 
results  we  all  know.  So  long  as  there 
is  any  profit  at  all  the  wealthier  makers 
increase  their  production  to  make  up  in 
**  turn  over”  what  they  lose  in  price  ; 
the  weaker  go  on  short  time  or  close 
their  factories  :  the  capital  sunk  in  mills 
and  machinery  lies  unproductive,  and 
the  moth  and  rust  get  their  share. 
Those  thrown  out  of  employment  go  to 
swell  the  great  army  of  the  unemployed  ; 
they  increase  the  competition  among  the 
workers  of  other  trades,  take  the  bread 
out  of  their  fellows’  mouths,  and  bring 
down  the  rate  of  wages  all  over. 

Now,  when  once  there  is  a  hitch  be¬ 
tween  maker  and  maker,  or  maker  and 
consumer,  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for 
the  other  phenomena  of  depression  by 
simple  contagion.  If  any  considerable 
body  of  men  are  once  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  they  cease  to  buy  the  goods 
they  did  before.  Every  man  from 
whom  they  formerly  bought  is  affected, 
is  less  able  himself  to  buy  ;  and  the  de¬ 
pression  propagates  itself  from  the 
makers  of  luxuries  to  the  producers  of 
the  commonest  necessaries.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  worth  while  to  go  more  fully  into 
this.  Every  man,  as  I  said,  econom¬ 
ically  has  two  sides  ;  he  is  a  seller  and 
he  is  a  buyer.  He  sells  his  labor,  and 
with  the  wages  of  that  labor  he  buys 
goods.  But  his  buying  of  the  goods  de¬ 
pends  on  his  selling  of  his  labor.  So 
long  as  he  can  freely  sell  there  is  little 
danger  of  more  being  produced  than  he 
will  consume*— the  proof  of  which  is 
that,  in  good  times,  when  there  is  plenty 
of  employment,  there  is  no  cry  of  over¬ 
production.  But  if  he  cannot  sell  his 
labor  he  cannot  buy  the  goods  made, 
however  much  he  may  want  and  even 
require  them,  and  there  is  over-produc¬ 
tion.  We  should  have  a  clearer,  though 
not  necessarily  a  more  correct,  view  of 
it,  if  we  called  the  phenomenon  in  ques¬ 
tion  under-consumption  ;  they  are  two 
names  for  the  same  thing.  In  any  case, 
the  necessary  action  and  reaction  of 
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buying  and  selling  come  to  a  stop  ;  the 
seller  and  the  buyer  prove  their  depend* 
ence  on  each  other  by  suffering  with 
each  other. 

Suppose  that  we  were  all  engaged  in  one 
great  factory — a  factory  containing  many 
trades  under  one  roof.  In  one  part, 
suppose,  men  are  baking,  in  another 
brewing,  in  another  making  cloth,  and 
so  on.  What  would  be  the  condition  of 
this  community’s  prosperity  ?  It  would 
be  that  they  were  all  working,  and  all 
getting  wages  for  the  work  done,  and 
with  these  wages  were  buying  from  the 
others  all  the  things  they  made.  Who 
are  the  buyers  of  this  great  and  varied 
production  ?  No  other  than  the  sellers. 
Who  are  the  sellers  ?  No  other  than  the 
buyers.  They  sell  the  product  of  their 
own  labor  ;  they  buv|the  products  of  the 
labor  of  others.  There  is  no  outside 
market.  If  you  cannot  sell  you  cannot 
buy  ;  if  others  cannot  buy  you  cannot 
sell.  You  are  shut  up  in  a  circle  :  you 
can  only  have  steady  production  if  you 
have  steady  consumption  ;  you  can  only 
have  steady  consumption  if  men  are  kept 
in  steady  production. 

But  if,  in  this  factory,  the  demands 
of  the  consuming  producers  are  such, 
that  there  are  great  classes  of  men 
trained  up  to  make  the  things  which  the 
other  workers  have  been  buying  readily, 
and  if  the  demand  for  these  goods  sud* 
denly  fall  off,  the  makers  of  them  are 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  they  get  no 
wages  ;  and  they  in  turn  cannot  buy  the 
things  they  were  buying,  and  thus  they 
cease  demanding  from  those  left  in  work. 
These  latter  gradually  find  themselves 
without  a  market ;  their  labor  also  comes 
to  a  standstill.  Just,  then,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  our  labor  is  organic  is  any  dis¬ 
tress  contagious. 

Now,  if  in  a  community  like  this  there 
is  danger  that  men  may  cease  buying 
because  they  cannot  sell,  much  more  is 
it  the  case  in  our  modern  society,  where 
there  are  great  numbers  of  men  and 
greater  numbers  of  women  doing  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  wastefully  consuming. 
Their  demand  is  dominated  by  fashion, 
and  is  necessarily  capricious  and  spas¬ 
modic  ;  so  much  so  that  one  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  say  that  the  vagaries  of  each 
season’s  fashions  are  enough  to  give  the 
first  start  to  the  contagion  of  depression. 

To  sum  up.  The  explanation  of  ir¬ 


regularity  of  employment,  and  with  it 
of  the  low  level  of  working-class  com¬ 
fort,  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  perfect¬ 
ness  of  our  organized  and  divided  labor. 
We  are,  most  of  us,  spending  our  lives 
in  making  little  parts  of  things  ;  we  de¬ 
pend  on  others  to  do  the  other  parts 
that  are  to  supplement  and  complement 
our  labor.  And,  again,  all  of  us  who 
are  producers  are  dependent  on  a  de¬ 
mand  that  is  annually  becoming  more 
varied  and  more  capricious.  As  pro¬ 
ducers,  we  are  getting  less  able  to  stand 
alone.  As  consumers,  more  responsi¬ 
bility  is  thrown  upon  us.  The  industrial 
machine  is  getting  more  organic  and 
more  sensitive.  Consequently  every  year 
it  takes  less  to  cause  a  dislocation  of  in¬ 
dustry  :  every  year  the  slightest  disloca¬ 
tion  propagates  its  effects  sooner  and 
wider. 

The  outlook,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  very 
hopeful.  The  sensitiveness  of  highly 
organized  industry  is  a  thing  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured.  Our  Free  Trade  policy 
is  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labor  and  organization  of 
industry  to  its  full  and  logical  extent. 
By  our  adoption  of  it  we  have  set  before 
us  an  ideal  of  industry  organized  over 
the  field  of  the  world,  involving  the 
most  entire  dependence  of  trades  and 
countries  on  each  other — a  form  of  in¬ 
dustry  so  highly  organic  that  it  will 
thrill  from  one  end  to  another  at  the 
slightest  dislocation. 

As  we  become  more  dependent  on 
organization,  our  hope  for  the  future 
must  be  in  the  organizer.  We  may  be 
sure  that,  gradually,  the  friction  of  com¬ 
petition  will  bring  .  more  organizing 
power  to  the  surface.  But  there  is  a 
better  hope  than  that,  and  one  not  so 
hopeless  of  realization  as  when  Carlyle 
expressed  it.  It  is  that  a  better  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  place  and  dignity  of  industry 
may  induce  the  best  men  of  the  nation 
to  become  captains  in  this  war  against 
bare  backs.  The  last  hundred  years 
have  been  the  experimental  time  of  a 
new  age.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
Frankenstein  of  steam  should  do  many 
and  cruel  things  before  it  got  subdued 
to  be  the  slave  of  humanity.  It  was 
inevitable  that  men  should  get  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  possibilities  of  wealth, 
and  mistake  the  accumulation  of  it  for 
life  itself.  It  was  inevitable,  too,  that 
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great  command  over  labor  should  be 
associated  with  great  rewards,  and  no¬ 
ble  work  be  done  for  noble  salary. 
But  in  the  evolution  of  the  world  there 
is  no  evil  but  brings  a  larger  good.  It 
is  possible  that  this  very  disease  of  bad 
distribution  may  bring  its  own  cure. 
Are  there  not  signs  that  the  younger 
men  of  the  middle  classes,  brought  up  in 
luxury,  are  growing  careless  of  that 
whose  want  they  have  never  felt,  and 
may  soon  seek  nobler  lives  in  organizing 
and  regimenting  men  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves,  not  for  their  masters,  and  to  find 
a  life  fit  for  human  souls  in  their  work, 
rather  than  after  it  ?  Or  that  we  econ¬ 
omists  may,  even  in  his  lifetime,  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  debt  to  the  man  we  have  so 
much  derided,  in  accepting  his  words  as 
the  new  gospel  of  industry  ? — 

The  merchant’s  function  is  to  provide  for 
the  nation.  It  is  no  more  his  function  to  get 
profit  for  himself  out  of  that  provision  than  it 
is  a  clergyman’s  function  to  get  bis  stipend. 
The  stipend  is  a  due  and  necessary  adjnnct,  but 
not  the  object  of  his  life,  if  he  be  a  true  clergy- 
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man,  any  more  than  bis  fee  (or  honorarium)  is 
the  object  of  life  to  a  true  physician.  Neither 
is  his  fee  the  object  of  life  to  a  true  merchant. 
All  three,  if  tme  men,  have  a  work  to  be  done 
irrespective  of  fee —to  be  done  even  at  any  cost, 
or  for  quite  the  contrary  of  fee  ;  the  pastor’s 
function  being  to  teach,  the  physician’s  to  heal, 
and  the  merchant’s  to  provide.  That  is  to  say, 
he  has  to  understand  to  their  very  root  the 
qualities  of  the  thing  be  deals  in,  and  the  means 
ol  obtaining  and  producing  it ;  and  he  has  to 
apply  all  his  sagacity  and  energy  to  the  produc¬ 
ing  and  obtaining  it  in  perfect  state,  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  at  the  cheapest  possible  price  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

“  And  because  the  production  or  obtaining 
of  any  commodity  involves  necessarily  the 
agency  of  many  lives  and  hands,  the  merchant 
becomes  in  the  course  of  his  business  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  governor  of  large  masses  of  men  in  a 
more  direct,  thongh  less  confessed  way,  than  a 
military  officer  or  pastor  ;  so  that  on  him  falls, 
in  great  part,  the  responsibility  lor  the  kind  of 
life  they  lead  ;  and  it  becomes  his  duty,  not 
only  to  be  always  considering  how  to  produce 
whm  be  sells,  in  the  purest  and  cheapest  forms, 
but  bow  to  make  the  various  employments  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production,  or  transference  of  it. 
most  beneficial  to  the  men  employed.”  * 

•--Contemporary  Review. 
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It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
great  fault  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  its  difhcalty.  Political  ques¬ 
tions  are  usually  complicated.  Whether 
a  particular  line  of  policy  is  desirable  or 
the  reverse,  whether  a  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  is  expedient  or  not,  are  matters  the 
decision  of  which  ought  to  depend  on 
long  and  nicely  balanced  reasoning.  To 
hope  for  such  from  an  artisan  or  laborer 
is  absurd.  But  they  are  the  electors, 
they  have  the  power,  and  with  them 
rests  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  State. 
Decide  they  must,  if  not  with  the  help 
of  reason,  then  without  it.  And  it  is 
the  principal  business  of  professional 
politicians  to  assist  our  rulers  in  forming 
political  opinions  on  what  are  necessarily 
insufficient  grounds.  With  this  object 
several  ways  have  been  devised.  The 
commonest  is  to  construct  a  short  spe¬ 
cious  phrase  which,  without  having  any 
direct  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
has  a  general  tendency  to  induce  the 
electors  to  vote  in  the  desired  man¬ 
ner.  Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
hoped  to  persuade  people  to  adopt  his 
Home  Rule  scheme  by  declaring  that  it 


was  a  question  between  the  classes  and 
the  masses.  Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  John 
Morley  attempted  to  discredit  the  cause 
of  law  and  order  by  describing  it  as  a 
policy  of  manacles  and  Manitoba,  and 
instances  from  both  sides  of  politics 
might  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam. 

Besides  these  phrases  which  deal  with 
some  immediate  political  controversy, 
there  is  another  class  of  plausible  gen¬ 
eralizations  designed  to  establish  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  party  creeds. 
Such  generalizations  are  sometimes  in¬ 
vented  with  this  as  their  first  and  direct 
object  More  often  they  are  used  orig¬ 
inally  to  forward  a  particular  measure  ; 
they  are  found  efficient,  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  subsequent  occasions,  and 
gradually  become,  in  the  cant  phrase  of 
the  day,  the  watchwords  of  the  Liberal 
or  Conservative  party.  In  this  way 
“  Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,” 
on  the  one  side,  and  ”  the  Integrity  of 
the  Empire”  on  the  other,  were  long 
the  battle-cries  of  the  two  great  factions. 
And  so,  in  a  lesser  degree  perhaps, 


*  ”  Unto  This  Last,”  p.  3a. 
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“  Trust  in  the  People"  and  "  Faith  in 
Human  Nature "  are  the  phrases  in 
which  modern  Radicalism  believes.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  our  opponents  are 
much  more  proficient  in  the  art  of  phrase* 
making  than  we  are.  Their  phrases  are 
more  numerous  than  ours ;  they  are 
more  alluring ;  and,  above  all,  they 
have  a  kind  of  semi-religious  twang 
about  them  which  puts  them  out  of  the 
range  of  argument  No  better  instances 
of  what  we  mean  can  be  found  than  the 
two  we  have  quoted.  "  Trust  the  Peo¬ 
ple  !"  How  grand  it  sounds  !  ’  No  sus¬ 
picious  holding  back.  No  rubbish  about 
expediency.  Put  your  whole  confidence 
in  your  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  sub¬ 
lime,  and  none  the  worse  for  being  a 
trifle  vague.  An  even  better  phrase  is 
"  Faith  in  Human  Nature."  What  an 
opening  does  it  give  for  accusations 
that  your  adversary  is  "  wanting  in 
faith,"  a  "  cynic  at  heart !”  With  a 
very  trifling  ingenuity  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  his 
fellow-men  cannot  really  believe  in  any¬ 
thing  ;  add  a  few  misapplied  texts  and 
a  good  deal  of  muddy  invective,  and 
any  aristocratic  Tory  can  be  proved  to 
be  a  Machiavellian  schemer,  who  is 
using  the  Democracy  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  own  order.  And  yet  "  Faith 
in  Human  Nature,"  if  it  means  belief 
that  men  naturally  do  right,  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  and  the  facts  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Ask  a  merchant  or  a  lawyer 
what  faith  he  has  in  human  nature.  He 
will  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  some  brill¬ 
iant  exceptions,  his  experience  is  that 
the  less  you  trust  men  the  less  yon  will 
have  to  regret. 

Why,  then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  should 
politicians  be  required  to  do  what  law¬ 
yers  and  merchants  would  regard  as  the 
height  of  folly  ?  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  foundation  of  the  Radical  creed  is 
that  the  majority  is  more  likely  to  be 
right  than  the  minority.  Now,  if  men 
are  on  the  whole  bad  and  foolish,  this 


proposition  is  in  considerable  danger. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  believe  as  far  as  possible 
that  men  are  wise  and  good  ;  and  here 
the  Radical  propagandist  is  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  With  practice  a  man  can  per¬ 
suade  himself  into  believing  anything. 
The  White  Queen  was  able  to  believe  as 
many  as  six  impossible  things  before 
breakfast.  Rut  to  convince  others, 
when  all  reason  and  experience  is 
against  you,  that  is  a  harder  matter.  It 
is,  indeed,  so  hard  a  matter  to  persuade 
men  that  human  nature  is  not  inclined 
to  evil  that  the  most  devoted  adherent 
of  Radicalism  never  attempts  it.  He 
prefers  the  easier  course  of  obscuring 
his  true  meaning  with  a  cloud  of  plausi¬ 
ble,  well-sounding  phrases,  and  of  abus¬ 
ing  his  adversaries  if  they  decline  to  be 
his  dupes. 

We  boldlv  say  that  we  do  not  “  Trust 
the  People  "  in  politics  any  more  than 
we  should  in  money  matters.  That  is 
to  say,  we  only  trust  those  whom  we 
know  to  be  honest  and  intelligent.  Nor 
have  we  "  Faith  in  the  Human  Nature  " 
of  others  any  more — perhaps  rather  less 
— than  we  have  in  our  own.  Still  less 
do  we  believe  that  majorities  are  always 
or  frequently  right.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  reasonable  man  should  so 
believe.  History  absolutely  bristles 
with  proofs  to  the  contrary.  But  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  deci¬ 
sions  by  majority  are  necessarily  worse 
than*  decisions  arrived  at  in  some  other 
way.  Majorities  have,  at  any  rate,  as 
good  a  chance  of  being  right  as  minor¬ 
ities.  Moreover,  since  political  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  decided  somehow,  and 
those  against  whose  opinion  the  deci¬ 
sion  goes  are  sure  to  be  discontented,  it 
is  generally  best  that  the  discontented 
should  be  as  few  as  possible.  This 
seems  to  us  the  proper  defence  for  the 
rule  of  majorities,  and  not  sonorous 
phrases  which  are  as  pernicious  as  they 
are  misleading. — Saturday  Review^ 
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SoMiBODY  is  Ansncing  ”  General 
Boulanger  ;  for  he  is  a  poor  man,  and 
the  expenses  of  his  campaign — which 
roust  be  considerable,  addresses,  pla* 
cards,  photographs,  and  voting*tickets 
being  distributed  by  the  hundred  thou* 
sand — are  certainly  not  defrayed  by  the 
electors.  A  good  deal  of  curiosity  ex¬ 
ists  upon  this  subject  in  Paris,  where, 
from  the  days  of  Philippe  £galit6,  the 
intervention  of  the  hidden  rich  man  in 
all  revolutionary  movements  has  been  a 
fixed  idea.  M.  Lahtte  was  denounced 
as  the  ultimate  author  of  the  Days  of 
July  ;  and  if  Louis  Napoleon  had  not 
succeeded,  a  Jew  firm  would,  it  was 
said,  have  hardly  escaped  banishmeot, 
if  even  it  had  avoided  the  guillotine. 
The  Times  lately  hinted  that  the  source 
of  the  Boulangist  supplies  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can  millionaire,  and  that  he  was  spend¬ 
ing  his  money  for  amusement,  or  rather 
in  order  to  obtain  out  of  his  vast  fortune 
some  commensurate  excitement.  We 
greatly  fear  that  supposition  is  a  little  too 
charitable,  and  that  if  the  American  is 
really  pouring  out  dollars  in  the  manner 
descrit^d,  which  is  doubtful,  many 
Boulangists  indicating  a  person  more 
nearly  connected  with  the  General,  he 
sees  his  way  to  getting  them  back  again, 
not  without  additions  to  the  pile.  The 
suggestion  was,  however,  a  natural  one, 
as  well  as  a  kindly,  for  the  ever-present 
trouble  of  these  new  millionaires,  who 
never  had  a  past  and  are  indifferent  to 
the  future,  must  be  to  make  their  genii, 
their  slaves  of  the  lamp,  their  unresist¬ 
ing  embodiments  of  power,  perform  the 
tasks  which,  as  their  owners  dimly  per¬ 
ceive,  they  have  the  capacity  of  per¬ 
forming.  The  modern  Alladin  is 
wretched  not  because  he  has  lost  his 
lamp— that  would  make  him  happy,  for 
then  he  would  hunt  the  thievish  magi¬ 
cian  round  the  world — but  because  he 
cannot  think  of  anything  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  order  the  lamp  to  do. 
Money,  it  must  be  remembered,  after 
the  first  million  or  two,  is,  especially  to 
an  American,  not  money  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word, — that  is,  it  will  not 
buy  him  anything  he  wants  and  could 
not  have  obtained  without  all  that  weary 
surplus.  The  scale  of  luxury,  no  doubt, 


has  enlarged  ;  but  all  that  a  man  cares 
to  do  for  his  personal  enjoyment,  even 
if  he  is  a  collector  of  pictures  or  a  buyer 
of  old  prints,  can  be  done  for  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year,  and  three  millions  will 
yield  that,  even  in  times  made  miserable 
for  the  rich  by  a  “  converting  ’*  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  surplus 
money  is  only  potential  power,  and  if 
its  posse^r  has  the  misfortune  to  have 
either  wishes  or  ideas,  the  desire  to 
make  that  power  active,  to  do  some¬ 
thing  large  or  interesting  with  all  that 
bottled  force,  must  be  a  constant  pre¬ 
occupation.  If  a  man  could  distribute 
death  by  willing,  and  was  too  good  or 
too  self-distrustful  to  exert  his  power, 
he  would  go  mad  from  incessant  dwell¬ 
ing  on  his  valueless  possession.  If  the 
mammoth  millionaire  is  benevolent,  the 
problem  is  solved,  for  there  is  no  limit 
to  human  misery,  and  some  of  it  can  be 
ameliorated,  or  even  ended,  by  wisely 
applied  gold.  We  imagine  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  suppos¬ 
ing  him  to  possess  what  the  New  York 
tax-gatherers  say  he  possesses — he  is 
not,  we  ought  to  say.  supposed  to  be 
the  impresario  of  the  Boulangist  drama 
— could  in  five  years  terminate  slavery 
in- Brazil,  or  put  down  the  Arab  slave- 
hunts  within  Eastern  and  Central  Africa. 
In  Brazil  he  would  only  have  to  com¬ 
pensate  men  whose  ownership  is  perish¬ 
ing  by  effluxion  of  time  ;  and  in  Africa 
the  Governments  of  Europe  would  give 
him  any  necessary  authority,  the  arming 
of  the  hunted  tribes  with  repeating-riffes 
would  not  cost  two  millions,  and  with  a 
small  force  of  desperadoes,  a  few  lib¬ 
eral  “compensations"  to  Sheiks,  and 
a  few  judicious  executions,  that  awful 
source  of  suffering,  which  it  is  almost 
unsafe  to  look  at  closely,  lest  one  doubt 
of  Providence,  as  Goethe  did  after  the 
earthquake,  might  be  brought  to  a  final 
end.  Two  gifts  at  the  most  would  ter¬ 
minate  the  kidnapping  of  Chinese  for 
the  guano  islands,  and  one  to  the  Sultan 
would  end  the  oppressions  of  Armenia. 
There  are  some  forms  of  pain,  too, 
which  might  be  ended,  or  nearly  ended, 
without  any  risk  of  pauperizing  any¬ 
body,  by  a  millionaire  of  that  magni¬ 
tude,  who  might,  for  example,  cover 
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India  with  colleges  of  female  doctors,  ions,  for  it  is  the  strangest  note  of  our 
and  stamp  out  in  a  lifetime  agony  so  time  that  the  most  enthusiastic  Revo- 
widespread  as  to  be  comparable  only  lutionists,  the  most  determined  friends  of 
with  the  tortures  endured  by  the  brute  order,  even  the  Secret  Societies,  all  need 
creation.  Such  a  man  would  be  power-  money  to  become  efficient.  Boulangism 
less'  against  poverty,  as,  indeed,  the  spends  thousands  a  month  ;  the  Social 
whole  human  race  is,  because  in  curing  Democrats  are  always  asking  for  funds  ; 
it  by  charity  we  renew  its  most  prolific  Fenianism  is  vital  because  of  subscrip- 
causes  ;  but  he  could  wage  in  any  one  tions  ;  and  the  Nihilists  are  always  as- 
country  with  infinite  chloroform  a  nearly  sailing  provincial  treasuries — or,  at  least, 
victorious  war  on  the  more  terrible  Russian  newspapers  say  so — to  obtain 
forms  of  pain.  money  to  advance  **  the  cause.*'  It  is 

The  mammoth  millionaires  are,  how  not  that  they  want  cash  for  themselves, 
ever,  rarely  benevolent,  dealing,  as  they  but  that  all  the  conditions  of  effort  are 
must  do,  too  much  with  humanity  in  nowadays  affected  by  money.  If  the 
great  blocks,  and  getting  hardened  to  instrument  of  attack  is  the  voice  of  the 
ever-recurring  incidents  ;  and  if  they  people,  the  people  must  be  asked  for  its 
are  not,  it  is  only  by  interfering  in  the  voice  ;  and  being  million-headed,  the 
movement  of  human  affairs— in  politics,  cost  of  reaching  its  million  brains  runs  to 
that  is-^that  they  can  achieve  any  re-  large  figures.  A  million  of  penny 
suits  commensurate  with  the  forces  they  stamps  costs  £4000  ;  and  a  million  of 
can  set  in  motion.  Any  one  of  them  stamps  will  not  go  far,  and  are  useless 
could,  if  at  once  geographical  and  imag-  without  a  million  addresses,  newspapers, 
inative,  found  a  Kingdom  in  Asia  or  photographs,  and  tickets  for  the  ballot. 
Africa,  and,  indeed,  one  of  them  is  doing  If,  again,  the  instrument  is  an  armed 
it,  and  a  good  big*  Kingdom  too.  Leo-  force,  every  member  of  it  must  be  armed, 
pold  II.  *8  rank  in  Europe  helps  him  clothed  in  uniform,  fed  regularly,  and, 
much  ;  but  it  is  not  as  Coburg  or  as  unless  he  is  a  Garibaldian,  paid.  Or, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  but  as  heir  of  his  if  it  is  only  a  devoted  agent,  bound  by 
father’s  accumulations,  that  he  is  trying  enthusiasm,  or  oaths,  or  terror,  he  must 
to  found  an  India  on  the  Congo,  and  to  be  moved  about,  lodged,  provided  with 
establish  the  external  order  which  is  the  explosives,  and  'kept  clear  of  a  police 
condition  of  progress  from  the  lower  which,  on  the  Continent,  is  not  much 
waters  of  that  river  to  the  shores  of  the  restrained  by  law.  A  millionaire  who 
great  lakes.  If  he  succeeds,  which  is  happens  to  be  on  the  side  of  revolution, 
doubtful,  he  will  give  a  new  chance  of  or,  in  Eastern  Europ>e,  of  defence,  can 
happiness  to  millions  of  men.  That  is  just  now  get  much  excitement  for  his 
the  biggest  thing,  we  imagine,  that  any  money,  and  in  many  instances,  if  he 
millionaire  is  doing  just  now  ;  but  we  selects  his  object  wisely,  without  over- 
could  imagine  one  making  his  influence  stepping  either  the  law  or  any  principle 
decidedly  felt  in  the  course  even  of  he  is  at  all  likely  to  respect.  We  im- 
European  affairs.  A  hundred  thousand  agine,  too,  that  even  in  the  great  and 
repeating-rifles  and  a  cartridge-factory  strictly  organised  States,  he  could  make 
would  make  all  the  difference  to  Crete  himself  a  most  potent  influence,  though 
just  now,  and  would  not  cost  one  of  the  he  might  not  be  able  either  to  “run 
first-class  Americans  above  a  month’s  revolutions,”  or  to  secure  any  other 
receipts.  The  same  might  be  said  of  kind  of  highly  dramatic  result.  Parties 
almost  any  State  in  the  Balkans,  where,  on  the  Continent,  more  esptecially  popu- 
indeed,  five  millions  carefully  spent  lar  parties,  are  badly  hampered  by  want 
would  change  the  whole  aspect  of  af-  of  money  ;  and  the  man  who,  having 
fairs,  and  organize  a  confederated  Army  chosen  his  side,  could  always  be  relied 
of  Defence  which  even  Russians  would  on  to  supply  funds  for  an  election, 
not  attack  with  a  light  heart.  All  those  would  be  a  most  potent  individuality, 
petty  Governments  would  accede  at  this  He  would  have,  of  course,  to  know  what 
moment  to  any  reasonable  condition  to  he  could  and  could  not  ask  ;  but  if  he 
obtain  very  moderate  loans.  Even  the  kept  his  requests  within  bounds,  the  re¬ 
great  Governments  are  not  beyond  at-  luctance  to  lose  nis  aid  would  be  ex¬ 
tack  or  defence  by  the  master  of  mill-  treme,  and  he  would  be  a  sort  of  Sover- 
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eign.  He  might,  for  instance,  clear  an 
Irish  estate,  and  yet  be  entirely  free  of 
any  dread  of  the  “  unwritten  law.” 

It  is  an  age  in  which  the  individual 
does  not  dwindle,  whatever  Tennyson 
may  say  ;  and  as  the  strife  of  parties 
becomes  fiercer,  owing  to  the  more  di* 
rect  intrusion  of  the  ”  rights  of  property 
question”  which  is  so  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  upon  Europe,  we  fully  expect  to  see 
individuals  arm«l  with  wealth  which 
they  dare  spend,  become  much  more 
potent  in  European  p<riitics.  They 
would  have  become  so  before  now,  but 
that  the  great  owners  of  masses  of  per¬ 
sonalty  have  been  either  Jews  or  Ameri¬ 
cans,  or  men  too  advanced  in  years  to  care 
about  new  adventure.  They  have  often 
been  ignorant  men,  too,  who  have  not 
recognized  the  strength  of  the  means  at 
their  disposal,  or  have  not  cared  for  the 
objects  which  might  have  been  attained. 
The  wish  to  free  Greece  comes  to  Byron, 


Jw»y, 

not  to  a  mindless  rich  man,  and  no 
energy  will  in  complicated  politics  quite 
supply  the  place  of  knowledge.  Wealth, 
however,  in  large  blocks  will  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  young,  and  they  will 
not  all  be  content  with  travelling  like 
Princes,  or  indulging  half-vulgar,  half* 
Sultanesque  fancies  of  voluptuousness. 
They  will  sigh  for  new  excitements  of 
the  larger  kind  ;  and  as  they  cannot 
move  armies,  there  are  only  three  open 
to  them — exploration  with  a  view  to 
conquest  ;  interference  in  ordinary 
politics  ;  or  the  running  of  the  adven¬ 
turers  who  from  time  to  time,  either 
from  birth  or  the  favor  of  a  people,  are 
able,  if  only  they  can  live  through  the 
struggle,  to  make  great  clutches  at 
power.  Most  of  them  will  do  pure  mis¬ 
chief  ;  but  so  do  many  politicians,  and, 
after  all,  those  who  financed  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  did,  we  suppose,  though  uninten¬ 
tionally,  liberate  Italy. — Spectator. 
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In  this  article  I  have  simply  to  nar¬ 
rate  a  marvellous  story  of  blighted  hopes, 
leaving  the  bitterness  of  controversy  to 
any  who  may  harbor  bitter  feelings 
toward  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  have 
taken  pains,  both  in  France  and  in  Italy, 
to  make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  leading  incidents  of  the  case, 
and  in  the  following  statements  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  ascertained  facts.  It 
would  be  folly  to  exaggerate  where  the 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

M.  Henri  Lasserre  was  a  Colonel  of 
Artillery  in  the  French  Army.  He  was 
also  an  old  friend  of  M.  de  Freycinet. 
M.  Lasserre  was  troubled  with  sore  eyes, 
and  his  friend,  M.  de  Freycinet,  know¬ 
ing  him  to  be  a  devout  man,  encouraged 
him  to  go  to  Lourdes,  then  famous  in 
France  for  miraculous  cures.  He  went 
to  Lourdes  and  his  eyes  got  better. 
His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  sim¬ 
ple  ;  ”  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  cured 
I  my  sore  eyes.  ” 

In  gratitude  M.  Henri  Lasserre  wrote 
the  history  of  the  alleged  appearance  of 
I  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  the  peasant 

[  girl  Bernadette  of  Lourdes.  The  book 


was  called  “  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes." 
It  was  written  in  charming  French. 
Each  incident  was  narrated  with  the  pic¬ 
turesque  directness  of  a  polished  French 
officer,  and  the  persons  and  localities  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  set  forth  in  well-executed 
engravings.  The  book  created  “  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourdes.”  The  Archbishop 
of  Albi  wrote  thus  to  M.  Lasserre  : 
”  Sir,  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  owes  you  a 
recompense.”  In  fact,  she  owed  him 
everything.  He  may  safely  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  patentee  of  the  whole  business, 
for  without  his  prismatic  and  potent  pen 
the  wonders  now  so  famous  would 
scarcely  ever  have  been  heard  of  beyond 
the  little  Pyrenean  village  of  Lourdes. 
Several  apparitions,  similar  to  that  of 
Lourdes,  were  reported  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  but  Prussian  policemen 
were  despatched  to  the  places,  and  the 
miraculous  evaporated  at  the  approach 
of  Bismarck’s  representatives.  The 
French  apparition,  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
vealed  to  France  by  the  eloquence  of 
M.  Lasserre,  received  the  patriotic  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  nation,  and  while  the  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  cabins  of  Lourdes  rose  into 
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a  pretty  and  prosperous  town,  the  nine 
days'  wonder  of  the  place  bloomed  out 
into  the  greatest  miracle  of  modern 
times. 

The  book  accomplished  a  second  ob¬ 
ject,  which  may  interest  prose  writers 
generally.  It  created  for  M.  Henri 
Lasserre  a  colossal  fortune.  One  in 
communication  with  M.  Lasserre  de¬ 
clares  the  work  *'  the  greatest  book¬ 
selling  success  of  this  century.” 

No  one  ever  drank  once  only  from  a 
desert  fountain,  or  wrote  a  successful 
book  and  then  retired  from  authorship. 
Henri  Lasserre  wrote  ”  Bernadette,” 

'*  Les  Episodes,”  and  ”  Mois  de  Marie,” 
but  as  he  was  still  working  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  exhausted  by  his  great  book,  his 
new  works  added  little  to  either  his 
fame  or  fortune. 

On  a  happy  day  he  discovered  the 
Four  Gospels.  He  felt  the  spell  of  the 
simple  but  profound  narratives  which 
reveal  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  all  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  loveliness  of  perfect  man¬ 
hood,  and  in  all  the  might  and  majesty 
of  Godhood.  He  saw  that  the  four  fold 
story  of  Jesus  was  the  very  book  that 
the  French  people  needed.  He  believed 
that  the  Gospels  would  be  received  with 
joy  by  his  countrymen,  and  he  resolved 
to  prepare  for  them  a  version  worthy  of 
their  acceptance. 

Prompt  and  zealous,  he  began  the 
work  of  translation  ;  his  aim  being,  not 
to  render  the  Gospels  in  the  French  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  in  the  French  as  it 
was.  The  result  was  a  living  translation, 
in  the  sparkling  current  language  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  or  rather,  in  the 
brilliant  picturesque  style  of  Henri  Las¬ 
serre,  so  familiar  to  the  faithful  in  the 
glowing  pages  of  ”  Notre  Dame  de 
Lourdes.” 

The  work  appeared  in  perfect  form. 
Every  page  said  ”  read  me."  The 
arbitrary  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses  with  numbers,  which  trip  up 
Frenchmen  who  attempt  to  read  the 
Bible  for  the  first  time,  had  wholly  disap¬ 
peared.  The  narrative  fell  into  natural 
clauses  and  paragraphs,  well  spaced  out, 
and  the  current  of  the  Book  of  Life 
flowed  on  the  page  in  abundant  light. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  uncramped 
by  closely  packed  type,  or  jerky  verses, 
was  made  as  attractive  to  the  reader  as 
the  most  trashy  novel.  >  The  most 


charming  book  in  the  world  was  printed 
in  such  a  charming  form  that  ”  a  man 
of  the  world  or  a  beginner,  a  woman  of 
fashion  or  a  servant,  might  read,  under¬ 
stand,  enjoy,  and  love  it,  without  the 
help  of  any  one.” 

In  substance  the  version  is  as  faithful 
as  Henri  Lasserre  could  make  it.  The 
author  having  himself  felt  the  miracu¬ 
lous  healing  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
maintains  the  theory  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  with  much  boldness  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  translation.  In  Lasserie’s  hands 
our  Lord’s  ”  brethren  and  sisters  ”  be¬ 
come  his  ”  near  relations,  aunts,  and 
cousins.”  The  renderings  in  various 
places  are  given  with  literary  variety, 
not  with  scientific  precision.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  passage  used  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  confer  the  Primacy  on  Peter 
is  ingenious,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
critical  explanation  which  the  uncritical 
reader  will  probably  accept.  In  a  few 
other  passages,  around  which  ecclesi¬ 
astical  theories  have  concentrated,  we 
find  unconscious  traces  of  the  author’s 
bias  ;  but  the  renderings  and  notes  are 
clearly  in  accordance  with  arguments 
which  have  convinced  himself. 

In  questions  of  larger  importance,  M. 
Lasserre  breaks  away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  renderings  of  the  Papal  Church. 
With  splendid  courage,  he  translates  the 
Greek  word  repent  (Meravoitre)  by  be 
converted,"  **  repent,”  instead  of  by 
”  do  penance  and  he  declares,  in  a 
note,  that  the  Latin  rendering  (Peeniten- 
Ham  agiti)  fails  accurately  to  represent 
the  Greek  original,  ”  which  means 
change  your  sentiment,  repent,  be  con¬ 
verted  ;  and  does  not,  like  the  Latin, 
bear  the  idea  of  voluntary  austerities 
with  the  object  of  expiation."  To  this 
rendering  he  sticks  not  uniformly,  but 
in  all  places  where  the  old  rendering 
might  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  The 
same  fearlessness  is  manifest  in  the  trans¬ 
lations,  ”  Adore  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
do  not  render  worship  to  any  but  Him 
alone  and  ”  We  are  servants  without 
merit,"  etc. 

The  translation  is  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  translator  has  not  only 
consulted  the  commentators  of  his  own 
Church  and  the  Fathers,  but  he  has  not 
neglected  Protestant  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  ”  The  Land  and  the  Book,”  by 
Thomson,  Smith’s  ”  Dictionary  (A  the 
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Bible,”  the  works  of  Trench,  Alford, 
Tischendorf,  Wetstein,  Bengel,  Tre- 
gelles,  etc.,  have  been  examined,  with  a 
view  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
original  text ;  and  the  result  is  a  free, 
fearless,  and  faithful  rendering,  in  so  far 
as  Henri  Lasserre — hampered  with  leg¬ 
endary  lore,  and  lacking  in  requisite 
scholarship — was  able  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  version 
is  remarkable  for  its  intrinsic  excellence, 
but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  as  being 
the  work  of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic. 

To  the  version  is  added  a  preface  as 
remarkable  as  itself.  It  is  a  brilliant 
essay  of  thirty-seven  pages,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  indictments 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  withholding 
the  Gospels  from  the  people  ever  written 
by  a  candid  friend. 

He  begins  by  deploring  the  “  notori¬ 
ous  fact  that  the  Gospels  are  scarcely 
ever  read  by  those  who  profess  to  be 
fervent  Catholics,  and  never  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  faithful.”  He  declares 
that  of  ”  a  hundred  persons  who  prac¬ 
tise  the  Sacraments,  there  is  seldom  one 
who  has  ever  opened  the  Gospels 
that  ”  the  greater  part  of  the  children 
of  the  Church  know  the  Divine  Book 
only  by  the  fragments  contained  in  the 
Prayer  Book;”  and  he  adds  his  belief 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  are  not  three  believers  in  each 
parish  who  have  tried  to  study  the 
Gospels.  ”  The  Gospel — the  most 
illustrious  Book  in  the  world — is  become 
an  unknown  book.” 

He  declares  that  the  Bible  was  not 
always  so  neglected  ;  that  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  from  Tertullian  to  St. 
Bernard,  urged  the  people  to  read  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which 
were  intended  for  all  lands,  races,  and 
times.  He  declares  that  ”  none  of  the 
great  men  or  saints  have  deprived  a 
single  soul  of  direct  textual  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  words  of  our  Lord,”  and 
he  quotes  Chrysostom  at  large  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  assertions. 

He  blames  the  Protestants  for  their 
free  handling  of  the  Bible,  which  led  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  decree  that  every 
translation  should  have  episcopal  sanc¬ 
tion  and  explanatory  notes,  and  he  con¬ 
siders  that,  in  consequence  of  this  decree, 
the  Bible  ceased  to  be  a  household  book, 
and  the  Catholics  feared  to  read  the  book 
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lest  they  might  be  poisoned  by  Protestant 
heresy  concealed  like  serpents  beneath 
its  leaves. 

M.  Lasserre  then  falls  with  tremen¬ 
dous  severity  on  the  modern  Romish  sys¬ 
tem  which  deprives  the  people  of  the 
Bible  : 

“  Without  daring  to  formulate  publicly  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  this  tim* 
orous  school  aims  at  taking  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  faithful  the  Divine  Ik>ok,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  faith,  and  by  degrees  to  re¬ 
place  it  by  a  pious  literature.  Some  of  these 
books  are  excellent,  but  this  is  the  exception. 
In  the  majority  of  these  works,  in  which  alas  ! 
the  sugar  of  devotion  replaces  the  salt  of  wis¬ 
dom,  the  eternal  verities  and  true  teaching  of 
the  Gospel  become  quickly  diluted,  and  lost  in 
strange  waters ;  special  and  party  doctrines, 
ascetic  or  mystic  considerations,  rules  of  piety, 
methods,  means,  processes  of  perfection,  and 
all  sorts  of  prayers.  Many  of  them  are  ener¬ 
vating  by  their  intellectual  inanity,  by  their 
narrowness  of  conception,  by  their  false  ideas, 
or  their  absence  of  ideas,  by  their  absolute  ig¬ 
norance — ignorance  of  the  real  world,  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  human  heart,  ignorance  of  the  true 
ways  of  God.  But  all  together,  the  best  as  well 
as  the  most  lamentable,  are  something  else,  yes, 
absolutely  something  else  than  the  Gospel 
whose  apostolic  mission  they  have  noiselessly 
usurped.” 

A  few  pages  further  on  he  breaks  forth 
again  with  the  same  indignation  on  the 
ecclesiastical  pabulum  of  his  Chuich  : 

The  watery  and  sugary  effusions  which, 
under  the  form  of  works  of  piety,  have  replaced 
in  the  case  of  the  majority  the  Gospel  nourish¬ 
ment,  so  pure,  so  sulntantial,  so  strong,  so  life- 
giving,  can  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
weaken  the  vigor  of  the  Christian  constitution. 

” .  .  .  .  Petty  devotions  have  too  often 
taken  the  place  of  noble  sentiments  and  high 
virtues  ;  trifling  practices  have  taken  the  place 
of  manly  actions.  The  true  type  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  to  oe  reached  has  been  falsified,  altered, 
attenuated.  To  the  great  and  apostolic  image 
of  the  S*m/  whose  example  kindled  enthusi¬ 
asm,  has  succeeded  the  pale  and  washed  out 
image  of  the  holy  man  whose  life  kindles  no 
fires  in  the  souls  of  others,  and  draws  none 
within  its  orbit.” 

To  replace  such  stuff  Henri  Lasserre 
sends  forth  his  version  of  the  Gospels 
with  the  following  brave  words  ; — 

”  We  must  lead  back  the  faithful  to  the  great 
fountain  of  living  water  which  flows  from  the 
inspired  book.  We  must  make  them  hear, 
taste,  and  relish  the  direct  lessons  of  the  Sav¬ 
iour,  the  words  full  of  grace  and  truth  which 
fell  from  His  lips.  We  must  put  before  them 
those  teachings  which  have  been  given  for  all 
ages  by  the  perfect  Life — the  life  perfectly  hu¬ 
man  and  perfectly  divine,  of  Him  whom  no 
sincere  intelligence  can  contemplate  without 
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beading  the  knee,  whom  no  true  loul  can  hear 
and  see  without  loving,  without  being  seized 
with  the  desire  to  follow  Him,  and  the  will  to 
serve  Him.  We  must  put  the  earth  again  (ace 
to  (ace  with  Jesus  Christ." 

The  preface  closes  with  a  prayer  of 
wonderful  sublimity  and  tenderness. 

The  book  was  published  in  the  closing 
days  of  1886  or  early  in  1887.  How 
strange  that  such  a  book,  with  such  a 
preface,  should  proceed  from  the  author 
of  “  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  !”  Strange 
that  such  a  book,  with  such  a  preface, 
should  be  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame 
de  Lourdes  !”  But  there  was  something 
still  more  strange.  The  book  appeared 
with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  the  approval  and  benedic¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope.  On  the  first  page  ap¬ 
peared  these  potent  words  : — 

“  ARCHEVf:CH^:  DE  PARIS 
Imprimatur^ 

FRANCISCUS,  Archiepiscopus  Farisi- 
ensis. 

Parisiis,  Die  ii  Novembris,  1886.” 

The  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  given  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  made  the 
translation  an  "authorized  version." 
It  made  known  in  a  formal  manner  that 
"  the  diocesan  authority  had  examined 
the  work,  and  declared  that  it  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  or  the  edification  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,"  and  that  consequently  the  faithful 
might  read  it  in  perfect  safety. 

This  was  backed  up  by  a  letter  from 
the  Pope,  written  by  Cardinal  Jacobini, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
officially  communicated  through  the 
Nuncio  of  France.  The  letter,  in  the 
original  Italian,  and  in  a  French  transla¬ 
tion,  followed  the  title  page.  It  ran  as 
follows  : — 

"  To  M.  Henri  Lasserre,  of  Paris. 

"  Most  Illustrious  Seigneur, 

**  The  Holy  Father  has  received  in  regular 
course  the  French  translation  of  the  Holy  Gos¬ 
pels  which  you  have  undertaken  and  accom¬ 
plished,  to  the  delight,  and  with  the  approval  of, 
the  Archiepiscopal  authority. 

"  His  Holiness  commissions  me  to  express 
to  you  his  approval  of  the  object  with  which 
you  have  been  inspired  in  the  execution  and 
the  publication  of  that  work,  so  full  of  interest. 
He  thanks  you  for  the  homage  of  filial  devo¬ 
tion  which  accompanies  the  volume  which  you 
offer  to  him  ;  and  he  charges  me  to  make  known 


to  you  his  earnest  desire  that  the  object  which 
you  pursue,  and  which  you  indicate  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  of  your  book,  may  be  fully  attained. 

"  Yielding  most  willingly  to  your  desire.  His 
Holiness  sends  you,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  his  apostolic  benediction. 

"  And  I  myself  profit  by  this  opportunity  to 
declare  myself,  with  much  esteem, 

“Your  very  affectionate  servant, 

"  L.  Cardinal  Jacobini. 

“  Rome,  4th  December,  1886." 

The  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  placed  Lasserre’ s  version  regularly 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  people.  The 
Pope’s  letter  placed  the  stamp  of  author¬ 
ity.  not  only  on  the  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  but  on  the  terrible  preface, 
which  is  expressly  mentioned. 

These  recommendations,  added  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  work,  insured  its 
success.  A  few  weeks  after  the  book 
was  published,  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
third  edition.  A  few  months  later,  I 
bought  in  Paris  a  copy  .'f  the  twenty- first 
edition.  The  sale  of  ..le  version  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  most  extr.ivagant  anticipa¬ 
tions.  Eklition  pour..*d  from  the  press 
on  the  heels  of  edition,  until,  within  the 
space  of  twelve  months,  twenty-five  edi¬ 
tions  had  been  published.  It  seemed 
as  if  Roman  Catholic  France  was  eagerly 
accepting  the  living  Gospel  of  the  living 
God. 

When  the  book  had  reached  the 
twenty-fifth  edition,  a  splendid  edition 
was  issued  "  at  the  request  of  a  great 
number  of  bishops  and  priests.’’  All 
the  ages  were  called  on  to  illustrate  and 
adorn  the  universal  history  of  the  God- 
man.  The  volume  is  illustrated  from 
the  ancient  catacombs  and  from  the 
modern  surveys  of  Palestine.  It  is 
adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of  Peru- 
gino,  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  Fra  An¬ 
gelico,  Van- Dyck,  Albert  Diirer,  Ru¬ 
bens,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Rembrandt, 
Lebrun,  Overbeck,  etc.,  and  with  a 
great  many  photographs  of  the  places 
referred  to  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 
In  no  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  have 
the  Gospels  ever  been  published  with 
such  wealth  of  illustration,  artistic  and 
accurate.  To  adopt  the  language  of  the 
editor’s  preface :  "  Like  the  Royal 

Magi  at  the  cradle  of  Jesus  Christ,  art, 
history,  and  nature  have  brought  their 
treasures  to  illustrate  the  sacred  record 
of  His  life  here  below.  ’’ 

From  preliminary  matter  in  this  Idition 
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de  luxe,  we  learn  still  further  “  the  ver* 
diet  of  tlie  Supreme  Authorities  that 
govern  the  Church."  "  A  month  after 
the  first  letter  from  Rome,  His  Excel* 
lence,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  His  Holi¬ 
ness,  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Parocchi, 
wrote  a  second  letter  also  dated  from 
the  Vatican.'’ 

He  had  not  read  the  entire  work,  but 
from  what  he  had  read  he  declares  : 

"  The  famous  author  of  the  History  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourdes  has  just  published  a  French 
translation  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  which  is  an 
iliumioaiion  of  genius.  He  has  been  as  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  text  as  to  the  purest  French.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  diffusion  of  your 
work  will  be  very  useful  for  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament.” 

The  Archbishop  of  Albi,  Monseigneur 
Fonteneau,  wrote  : 

In  vain  shall  I  try  to  tell  you  with  what  joy 
I  have  read  this  new  and  true  French  transla¬ 
tion.  I  have  been  pained  for  a  long  time  to 
see  that  the  Book  atove  all  others,  the  Book 
which  is  found  everywhere,  and  is  quoted  every 
day.  the  Book  which  God  has  placed  in  the 
foundations  of  the  Church,  the  Gospel,  is  in 
reality  scarce  ever  read  by  those  who  proiess 
to  be  fervent  Catholics,  and  that  it  is  never 
read  by  the  multitude  of  the  faithful.  From 
this  day  I  feel  certain  the  Gospel  will  be  read, 
thanks  to  you  and  the  protection  of  the  lm> 
maculate  Virgin.  I  say  thanks  to  you,  sir,  tor 
your  translation  is  most  charming  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  For  many  it  will  be  a  revelation  of  the 
Gospel.  Following  in  your  train  this  divine 
and  enchanting  history,  1  am  constantly  recur* 
ring  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  which  I  have 
never  before  so  well  comprehended :  ‘  They 
are  spirit  and  life  the  words  which  I  have 
spoken  unto  you.’  ” 

In  similar  words  wrote  also  Monseig¬ 
neur  Fava,  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble  ; 
Mgr.  Bourret,  the  Bishop  of  Rodez  ; 
Mgr.  Soubrier,  the  Bishop  of  Oran,  in 
Algeria ;  Mgr.  Isoard,  the  Bishop  of 
Annecy  ;  Mgr.  Ardin,  Bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chelle  ;  Mgr.  Blanger,  Bishop  of  Li¬ 
moges,  etc.,  etc. 

Nor  did  such  approving  sentiments 
reach  Henri  Lasserre  from  the  episcopal 
authorities  alone  :  Z’  Univers,  Le  Monde, 
La  Croix,  La  Defense,  Le  Franfais,  La 
Gatetie  de  France,  U  Autoriti,  Le  Pays, 
Le  Soleil,  Le  Matin,  etc.,  united  with 
the  religious  press  in  proclaiming  that 
this  translation  of  the  Holy  Gospels  had 
arrived  in  time,  and  that  it  was  made 
for  the  age.’  ’ 

The  book  became  the  Family  Bible 
of  France,  and  a  few  illuminated  pages 


were  prepared  to  receive  the  family  rec¬ 
ord.  According  to  the  last  edition  : 
**  The  Holy  Gospel,  by  this  translation, 
has  begun  to  be  the  habitual  reading, 
the  strong  food,  and  the  daily  delight  of 
the  Church’s  children.  To  catechists 
and  Catholic  schools  the  book  was  given 
as  a  prize,  and  in  many  places  the  new 
version  was  the  Evangile  du  Dimanche." 
In  the  words  of  Bishop  Rodez  :  "  Under 
the  blessing  of  God,  the  book  goes  more 
and  more  where  its  author  has  wished 
to  send  it — unto  all  tables,  and  into  all 
Christian  homes.’’ 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  the 
book,  the  bolt  fell  from  the  blue  (or  did 
it  come  from  the  other  place  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare  ?)  The  Sacred  Congre¬ 
gation  condemned  and  proscribed  the 
version  as  a  book  of  degraded  doctrine, 
which  no  one  was  to  read  or  possess. 
With  considerable  difficulty  1  have  se¬ 
cured  at  Rome  a  copy  of  the  "  Decree 
and  as  the  document  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  famous,  1  insert  it  in  full,  with  a 
translation,  omitting  the  list  of  works  by 
Lenormant,  Ledrain,  and  others,  which 
have  also  been  proscribed. 

“D.ECRETUM 
"  FkRIA  II  DIE  19  Decembris  1887. 

”  Sacra  Congregatio  Eminentissimorum  ac 
Reverendissimorum  Sanctae  Romanae  Ec- 
cleaiae  Cardinalium  a  SANCTISSIMO 
DOMINO  NOSTRO  LEONE  PAPA  XIII 
Sanctaque  Sede  Apoetulica  Indici  Ubrorum 
pravae  doctrinae,  eorumdemque  proscripti¬ 
on!,  expurgation!,  ac  permission!  in  univer- 
sa  Christiana  Republics  praepositorum  et 
delegatorum,  babita  in  Palatio  Apostolico 
Vaticano  die  19  Decembris  1887  damnavit 
et  damnat,  proscripsit  proscribitque,  vel 
alias  damnata  atque  proscripta  in  Indiccm 
librorum  prohibitorum  referri  mandavit  et 
mandat  quae  sequuntur  Opera  : 

•  •  •  •  • 

“  Les  Sainu  £vangiles,  traduction  nouvelle, 
par  Henri  Lasserre.  Paris,  1887. 

»  •  •  •  • 

“  Itaque  nemo  cujuscumque  gradus  et  condi- 
tionis  praedicta  Opera  damnata  atque  pro¬ 
scripta,  quocumque  loco,  et  quocumque 
idiomate,  aut  in  posterum  edere,  ant  edita 
legere  vel  retinere  audeat,  sed  locorum 
Ordinariis,  aut  haereticae  pravitatis  Inquis- 
itoribus  ea  tradere  teneatur  sub  poenis  in 
Indice  librorum  vetitorum  indictis. 
"Quibus  SANCTISSIMO  DOMINO  NOS¬ 
TRO  LEONI  PAPAE  XIII  per  me  infra- 
scriptum  S.  I.  C.  a  Secretis  relatis, 
SANCTITAS  SUA  Decretum  probavit,  et 
promulgari  praecepit.  In  quorum  fidem 
etc. 
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*'  Datum  Romae  die  20  Dccembrit  1887. 

“Fr.  THOMAS  MARIA  Card.  MARTI- 
NELLI  Episc.  Sabinen.  Praef. 

“  Fr.  Hikronymus  PiusSacchkri  Ord.  Praed, 

“  S.  Ind.  Congreg.  a  Secretis.” 

[  TrantlaH»n!\ 

“DECREE 

“  Monday,  Dkcembrr  19TH  1887. 

“  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Most  Emi¬ 
nent  and  Reverend  Cardinals  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church— by  OU  R  MOST  HOLY 
LORD  POPE  LEO  XIII.  and  the  Holy 
Apostolic  See  appointed  and  delegated  for 
the  Index  of  books  of  degraded  doctrine, 
and  for  proscribing,  expurgating  and  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  State— held  in  the  Apostolic  Pal¬ 
ace  of  the  Vatican  on  December  19th,  1887, 
condemned  and  condemns,  proscribed  and 
proscribes,  or  if  previously  condemned  and 
proscribed,  commanded  and  commands, 
the  following  works  to  be  put  on  the  In¬ 
dex  of  forbidden  books : 
»•••». 

“  Les  Saints  £vangiles,  traduction  nouvelle,  * 
par  Henri  Lasserre.  Paris,  1887. 

•  •  •  *  • 

**  And  so  let  no  one  of  whatsoever  rank  or 
condition,  dare  in  any  place  or  in  any 
tongue,  either  to  publish  in  the  future,  or 
if  published  to  read  or  to  retain  the  fore- 
mentioned  condemned  and  proscribed 
works,  but  let  him  be  held  bound  to  deliver 
them  to  the  Ordinaries  of  the  place,  or  to 
the  Inquisitors  of  heretical  iniquity,  under 
the  penalties  proclaimed  in  the  Index  of 
forbidden  books. 

“  These  having  been  referred  to  OUR  MOST 
HOLY  LORD  POPE  LEO  XIII.  from  the 
Secret  Councils  of  the  Sacred  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Index  by  me  the  undersigned, 
HIS  HOLINESS  approved  the  Decree  and 
ordered  it  to  be  issued.  In  token  where¬ 
of,  etc. 

“  Granted  at  Rome  on  December  so  1887. 

“Fr.  THOMAS  MARIA  Card.  MARTI- 
NELLI  Episc.  Sabinen.  Praef. 

"  Fr.  Hieronymus  Pius  Saccheri  Ord.  Praed. 
“  S.  Ind.  Congreg.  a  Secretis." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  Decree 
was  the  withdrawal  of  Lasserre’ s  version 
from  circulation.  So  completely  was 
this  done  that  it  was  only  after  a  weary 
search  I  found  a  copy  at  Pau.  When  1 
asked  for  the  book,  1  got  the  uniform 
reply  :  “  All  copies  have  been  recalled.” 

Any  additional  words  from  me  would 
only  lessen  the  effect  of  this  astounding 
Decree.  A  few  points,  however,  de¬ 
serve  consideration. 

Does  this  Decree  place  the  Pope  in 
the  Index  ?  The  Pope  publicly ,  and 
New  Saaiss.— Vou  XLVIII.,  No.  i 


officially  sanctioned  and  approved  the 
book  and  its  preface,  and  his  letter  ac¬ 
companies  all  the  copies. 

How  does  the  infallibility  stand  in  the 
transaction  ?  We  are  told  that  the  Pope 
is  only  infallible  in  the  discharge  of  his 
teaching  office.  In  officially  blessing 
and  applauding  Lasserre' s  version  of 
the  Gospels,  he  was  acting  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  teaching  office.  Is  not 
the  infallible  teaching  therefore  in  the 
Index  ? 

Can  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 
annul  the  imprimatur  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  given  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ?  The 
Archbishop  acted  with  calm  delibera¬ 
tion.  He  had  the  book  twice  exam¬ 
ined  by  the  priests  of  St.  Sulpice,  and 
he  was  within  his  well-ascertained  rights 
in  officially  sanctioning  the  book  for  his 
diocese. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  there  is  a  power 
behind  the  Pope,  the  bishoi>s,  the  press, 
and  the  people,  still  strong  enough  to 
strike  the  Gospels  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  read  them. 

Another  thing  is  certain  :  the  Gospels 
have  a  power  to  charm  both  priests  and 
people  if  they  were  permitted  to  read 
them. 

What  is  not  certain  is  how  this  matter 
will  end.  Will  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals, 
the  bishops,  the  French  Press,  and  the 
French  people,  tamely  submit  to  be 
treated  as  children  incapable  of  judging 
for  themselves  ?  And  what  of  the 
French  people  who  have  bought  the 
twenty-five  ^itions  of  the  book,  and 
who  have  heard  in  their  own  tongue 
their  Saviour's  voice,  which  is  still  ring¬ 
ing  in  their  ears  ? 

And  what  of  Henri  Lasserre,  on  whom 
the  Divine  eyes  have  looked  down  from 
the  Cross  ?  How  will  he  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  duty  to  the  God-Man  whose 
word  and  will  he  so  clearly  understands  ? 
Of  one  thing  I  can  assure  him.  He  has 
the  sympathy  of  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  And  I  think 
I  can  also  promise  that  until  he  brings 
his  acts  up  to  the  level  of  his  brave,  true 
words,  the  people  for  whom  his  version 
was  intended  shall  not  be  left  to  perish 
for  lack  of  the  Bread  of  Life. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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REALITY  AND  ROMANCE. 


Thirb  is  nothing  that  a  writer  of  ro¬ 
mance  longs  for  more  intenself  than  to 
give  a  sense  of  reality  to  his  stories. 
For  this  purpose,  Scott  is  forever  pa¬ 
rading  before  his  readers,  in  notes  and 
prefaces,  the  pieces  justijicatives  which 
show  that  scenes  as  thrilling  and  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  his  own  have  already  happened, 
and  that  the  incidents  of  his  novels  are 
rmt  the  mere  hgments  of  a  story-teller’s 
brain.  It  has  seldom,  however,  chanced 
to  any  writer  of  fiction  to  have  this  sense 
of  reality  in  his  work  forced  upon  the 
public  quite  in  the  way  in  which,  during 
the  past  week,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has 
had  the  truth  of  his  romances  brought 
home  to  his  readers.  When  we  read  in 
**  The  Adventures  and  Discoveries  of 
Allan  Quartermain  ”  how  the  travellers,  < 
as  they  journey  up  the  Tana  River, 
come  suddenly  upon  the  quiet  and 
pleasant  mission-house,  with  its  garden, 
Its  orchards,  and  its  outhouses,  and, 
above  all,  with  its  ditch,  ten  feet  wide, 
filled  with  water,  in  front  of  a  loopholed 
wall,  eight  feet  high  and  set  at  the  top 
with  sharp  flints  ;  how,  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  the  house  is  surrounded 
at  night  by  the  pitiless  Masai  warriors  ; 
and  how,  in  spite  of  enormous  odds  and 
after  a  fierce  struggle,  the  four  white  men 
and  the  natives  they  lead  are  at  last  vic¬ 
torious, — we  feel  that  all  we  need  for  a 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  story  is  some 
touch  of  reality,  something  to  make  us 
quite  sure  that  such  things  might  have 
happened  because  they  have  happened 
before.  That  touch  of  reality  has  now 
•  been  given,  and  in  no  record  of  another 
generation.  The  Times  of  Monday  last 
contains  the  account  of  an  attack  upon 
an  African  mission  station,  related  in 
perfect  simplicity  by  one  of  the  chief 
actors,  which  is  simply  chapters  iii.‘  to 
viii.  in  “  Allan  Quartermain  ”  rewrit¬ 
ten.  One  is  the  story  of  a  sortie,  the 
other  of  a  siege, — that  is  the  whole 
difference.  Certainly,  to  find  three 
columns  of  the  Times  devoted  to  a  story 
of  an  African  siege  which  took  place 
only  a  month  or  two  ago — that  is,  at  the 
very  moment  when  all  the  woild  was 
reading  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  book — and 
which  entirely  “  justifies  ”  his  last  ro¬ 


mance,  is  not  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  happens  to  every  novelist. 

The  story  that  is  told  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  opens  just  like 
one  of  Mr.  Haggard’s  novels.  The 
narrator  tells  us  how  he  and  a  friend 
start  for  a  month’s  trip  upon  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  to  do  so,  ascend  the  Shire, 
the  affluent  of  the  Zambesi  which  drains 
that  narrow  inland  sea.  Just  as  in  the 
romances,  all  goes  well  with  the  trav¬ 
ellers  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey. 
They  enter  the  Lake  with  a  favoring 
breeze  behind  them,  and  speed  fast  over 
the  clear  blue  waters  which  reflect  the 
noble  outlines  of  the  hills  that  shut  them 
in.  A  ten  hours'  sail  brings  them  in 
sight  of  two  steamers,  the  “Illala,”  in 
which  they  had  determined  to  make  the 
round  of  the  Lake,  and  a  boat  belonging 
to  the  Union  Mission.  The  news  that 
the  travellers  hear,  however,  soon 
changes  their  plans.  Arab  slave-hunters, 
they  learn,  as  they  board  the  steamer, 
are  threatening  the  English  station  of 
Karonga,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake, 
and  have  already  attacked  a  friendly 
tribe.  Two  English  missionaries  are 
shut  up  in  the  station.  Help  has  been 
demanded  from  Consul  Hawes,  and 
from  the  Manager  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company  ;  but  it  may  be  long  coming. 
If  we  were  reading  one  of  Mr.  Hag¬ 
gard’s  romances,  we  should  not,  after 
this,  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  predict 
what  action  would  be  taken  by  the  nar¬ 
rator  and  his  companion.  Fortunately, 
the  English  race  has  still  a  dash  of  hero¬ 
ism  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  books,  and 
the  prediction  need  not  be  withdrawn 
when  we  force  ourselves  to  remember 
that  we  are  not  reading  a  novel.  "  It 
seemed  clearly  our  duty  to  collect  what 
men  were  available,  and  render  what  as¬ 
sistance  we  could  at  once.”  Has  not 
the  reader  seen  such  a  phrase  a  hundred 
times  in  books  of  adventure  ?  No  less 
familiar  is  the  declaration,  “  Dr.  Tor- 
nory,  of  the  London  Church  Mission, 
was  willing,  and  an  elephant-hunter,  a 
Mr.  Sharpe,  had  declared  his  readiness 
to  come.  ”  The  casual  elephant-hunter^ 
who  joins  the  party  quite  ”  permiscu%’‘ 
with  rifles,  no  doubt,  like  young  can- 
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nons,  is  a  delicious  touch.  (It  is  quite 
impossible  to  criticise  the  narrative  like 
a  record  of  facts,  though  it  is  obviously 
true  in  every  line  and  every  word.)  We 
are  sure  that  if  the  story  is  ever  written 
out  at  length,  Mr.  Sharpe  will  prove  the 
humorous  hero  who  is  always  doing 
some  act  of  quaint  daring  which  makes 
us  at  one  and  the  same  time  laugh  at 
him  and  love  him.  Of  course,  after 
this,  the  next  step  is  for  the  narrator  to 
order  the  steamer  to  get  up  steam,  and 
in  twenty*four  hours  the  expedition  has 
started.  By  steaming  night  and  day, 
they  reach  Karonga — the  threaten^ 
mission — “just  in  the  nick  of  time” 
(that,  of  course,  was  inevitable),  as  the 
missionary  in  charge  explains,  for  the 
Arabs  had  that  day  made  a  hostile  dem¬ 
onstration.  The  party  with  the  mission- 
house,  thus  reinforced,  number  seven 
whites,  with  sixty  guns,  and  about  1500 
friendly  natives,  including  many  women 
and  children.  With  a  sense  of  the 
proper  way  to  play  their  part,  to  be 
highly  commended,  the  Arabs  for  three 
weeks  try  by  every  possible  sort  of  prov¬ 
ocation  to  make  the  mission  party  take 
the  initiative  in  the  attack.  This  prov¬ 
ocation,  however,  is  resisted,  though 
the  constant  insults  and  ingenuities  of 
annoyance  indulged  in  by  the  enemy 
make  the  period  of  waiting  very  nard  to 
bear.  At  last,  however,  the  attack 
comes.  With  the  dawn  of  November 
24th,  live  or  six  hundred  of  the  enemy 
organize  a  furious  assault  |upon  the  mis¬ 
sion,  hoping  to  carry  it  by  a  rush.  The 
three  weeks  of  grace,  however,  have 
been  used  in  .strengthening  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  ;  and  all  idea  of  taking  it  by  as¬ 
sault  is  '.abandoned  after  an  expierience 
of  the  fire  poured  from  the  works  in  the 
hour  during  which  the  first  attack  lasts. 
A  steady  siege  then  begins,  the  Arabs, 
just  as  in  the  romances,  showing  by 
their  manner  of  conducting  it  that  “  they 
had  among  them  men  trained  in  some 
measure  to  warfare,  and  accustomed  to 
attack  fortified  posts."  Doubtless  all 
the  defenders  were  great  readers  of  tales 
of  adventure.  Imagine,  then,  their  de¬ 
light  when  so  correct  a  symptom  of  the 
situation  developed  itself  as  this.  Then, 
too,  another  very  familiar  friend  appears 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  the  storehouse, 
unfortunately  left  outside  the  lines, 
proving  a  great  danger  to  the  besieged, 


and  of  the  heroic  native  "  who  dashed 
out,  torch  in  hand,  under  a  hot  fire, 
which  we  returned  with  interest  to  cover 
him,"  and  successfully  sets  it  in  a  blaze. 
Surely  there  is  an  incident  of  this  sort 
in  "  Masterman  Ready,'*  or  if  not,  then 
it  is  the  account  of  the  means  taken  to 
get  water  which  is  matched  in  that  most 
excellent  of  books  of  adventure.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  siege  of 
the  mission-house  of  Lake  Nyassa  illus¬ 
trates  by  a  real  incident  something  or 
other  not  only  in  all  Mr.  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard’s  works,  but  in  almost  every  book 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  written. 
One  great  cause  of  heart-searching  in 
most  books  of  the  adventurous  order, 
is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  white  men, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fearful  fighting,  ever 
get  killed.  We,  of  course,  are  in  one 
sense  always  immensely  delighted  at 
this  ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel 
a  little  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  true, 
and  whether  in  reality  we  ought  not, 
however  bitter  the  pang,  to  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  gallant  young  man  with  the 
blue  eyes  who  acts  as  second-in-com¬ 
mand,  or  pethaps  even  the  humorous 
hero  who  ^ways  does  the  deeds  of  su¬ 
perhuman  daring  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  After  such  harrowing  doubts,  it  is 
an  immense  consolation  to  hnd  in  the  real 
thing  that,  after  five  days  of  a  furious 
fusillade  from  the  Arabs,  not  a  single 
member  of  the  gallant  little  garrison  is 
killed,  and  only  two  are  slightly 
wounded.  We  cannot  recount  here, 
though  it  would  prove  our  point  still 
further,  all  the  sorties  for  food  for  the 
cattle,  and  all  the  night  attacks.  We 
must  refrain,  too,  from  telling  how  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  night  the  whites  patrolled 
the  ramparts  in  watches  of  two  at  a 
time,  and  how  on  one  occasion  an  Arab 
actually  crawled  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  ditch  before  he  was  despatched. 
The  end  comes  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  Suddenly  the  firing  ceases, 
and  all  is  still  in  the  Arab  camp.  Of 
course,  a  ruse  is  feared  ;  but  after  some 
hours  of  waiting,  a  sortie  is  made  and 
the  Arab  camp  explored  and  found  de¬ 
serted.  The  enemy  had  departed  in  a 
body.  The  reason  is  not  long  in  being 
discovered.  In  a  few  hours,  the  van¬ 
guard  of  an  army  of  five  thousand 
friendly  natives  who  have  come  to  raise 
the  siege,  appear  u{>on  the  scene.  Into 
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the  rest  of  the  details  of  the  campaign 
we  have  not  time  to  enter  here,  nor  to 
remember  how  the  war  is  carried  into 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  how  one  of 
their  villages  is  destroyed.  Unfortu* 
nately,  the  narrator  does  not  give  us  very 
many  details.  He  makes  us  long,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  to  describe 
such  scenes  as  the  magnificent  rush  of 
the  Wa  Mwamba  warriors  over  the 
stockade.  Still  more  do  we  need  such 
help  in  the  account  of  the  march  home 
after  the  old  mission-house  has  been  re¬ 
luctantly  abandoned.  This  march  ends 
in  the  carrying  by  surprise  of  another 
village,  this  time  that  of  a  hostile  native 
chief.  How  admirably  would  Mr.  Hag¬ 
gard  have  told  us  how  the  white  men 
crept  up  to  the  stockade — so  close  that 
they  could  see  “  the  people  sitting  round 
their  watch-fires,”  and  hear  ”  the  early 
risers  talking  in  complete  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  danger  ” — how  the  fire  was  di¬ 
rected  on  both  faces  of  the  village  at 
once,  and  how  in  a  few  minutes  a  panic  set 
in,  and  the  whole  place  was  taken  prac¬ 
tically  without  resistance.  In  wishing 
for  Mr.  Haggard  here,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  intend  to  insinuate  that  the  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  Times  has  not  done  his  work 
clearly  and  well.  In  truth,  he  has 
brought  the  scenes  he  describes  most 
vividly  before  us.  His  narrative,  in¬ 
deed,  has  only  one  fault.  It  is  far  too 
short.  All  that  he  does  give,  however, 
is  as  good  as  can  be,  and  reflects  as 
much  credit  on  his  powers  of  seeing  and 
describing,  as  his  acts  in  organizing  the 
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relief  and  defending  the  mission-house 
do  upon  his  courage  and  great-hearted¬ 
ness. 

After  a  proof  of  Mr.  Haggard’s  gen¬ 
uineness  such  as  that  we  have  just  been 
dwelling  on,  who  will  be  surprised  if 
some  day  or  other  we  hear  that  one  of 
those  wonderful  swords,  with  the  back 
of  the  blade  cut  out  in  fretwork  and  in¬ 
laid  with  gold,  which  Mr.  Mackenzie 
showed  to  the  astonished  Allan  Quarter- 
main  is  for  sale  in  New  Bond  Street, 
and  that  an  expedition  is  about  to  set  out 
to  discover  the  land  of  Zuvendis  ?  After 
all,  there  may  well  be  greater  wonders 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  than  ever  the  ro¬ 
mancer  dreamt  of.  If  we  do  not  find 
She-who-must-be-obcyed,  we  may  yet 
discover  ruins  mightier  than  those  of 
Imperial  Khor.  The  palaces  of  Yu¬ 
catan,  which  are  just  as  wonder-mov¬ 
ing,  were  not  found  till  Mexico  had 
been  explored  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ;  and  the  Cambodian  temples 
had,  till  the  French  conquest,  escaped 
even  the  gatherers  of  rumor.  Again, 
if  the  Zuvendis  race  is  not  made  known  to 
us,  there  may  well  be  a  white  people  some¬ 
where  in  yet  undiscovered  highlands  of 
Africa  whose  history  may  be  none  the 
less  marvellous  because  they  most  be 
few,  and  must  have  lived  a  life  of  per¬ 
petual  self-defence.  The  tradition  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  race  is  as  old  as 
our  knowledge  of  Africa,  and  such 
traditions  are  apt  to  have  a  base  of 
reality.— Spectator. 
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When  we  made  up  our  minds  to  carry 
the  war  into  Africa  (for  we  were  engaged 
in  a  bitter  and  internecine  conflict  with 
that  vile  foe  winter),  we  selected  Algiers 
as  our  port  of  entry,  and  fixed  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  our  projected  campaign  at 
Mustapha  Sup^rieur.  A  fleet  ship  bore 
us  o’er  the  bounding  main  ;  to  be  more 
precisely  definite,  the  steamer  ”  Abd- 
el-Kader,”  an  eminently  respectable, 
though  I  venture  to  think  somewhat  an¬ 
tiquated  packet-boat,  belonging  to  the 
Compagnie  G6n6rale  Transatlantique. 
I  call  her  fleet  on  the  authority  of  the 
notice-board  conspicuously  displayed  in 


the  windows  of  the  company’s  office  at 
Marseilles,  where  she  was  described  in 
distinct  terms  as  rapide  ;  but  the  usual 
break-down  overtaking  her  engine  in  the 
Golfe  du  Lion  (which  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  insist  upon  absurdly  describing  as 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  a  very  different  mat¬ 
ter),  we  were  several  hours  late  in  our 
arrival  at  Algiers,  where  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  smallest  small  hours  of  the 
second  morning  out.  Considerable  re¬ 
searches  into  the  question  of  the  hours 
or  days  occupied  by  the  passage  in  the 
printed  time-tables  of  ocean  liners,  in¬ 
deed,  as  subsequently  corrected  by  a 
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comparative  study  of  the  interval  actu¬ 
ally  occupied  by  the  voyage  itself,  incline 
me  to  believe  that  steamship  companies 
must  be  entirely  composed  of  the  most 
sanguine  of  mankind,  so  lenient  is  their 
calculation  of  the  adverse  chances.  Add 
to  this  delay  the  deplorable  fact  that  the 
bounding  main  bounded  that  night  with 
more  than  its  accustomed  freedom  and 
buoyancy,  and  1  think  I  may  leave  the 
fertile  imagination  of  the  candid  reader 
himself  to  suggest  unaided  the  correct 
conclusion  that  we  all  enjoyed  thirty-six 
hours  of  almost  speechless  misery  on  the 
'heaving  bosom  of  the  blue  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Even  the  epithet  blue  I  apply  to 
it,  as  the  grammarians  say,  proleptically  ; 
for  at  the  exact  moment  when  our  fleet 
batk  steered  between  Majorca  and  Mi¬ 
norca  I  felt  absolutely  careless  in  my  own 
mind  whether  its  precise  color  might  be 
brown,  green,  yellow,  or  even  brilliant 
orange.  Our  one  interest  in  the  hy¬ 
drography  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
confined  for  the  moment  to  the  precise 
position  of  its  southern  shore.  We  lay 
awake  all  night  (by  kind  permission  of 
the  very  courteous  and  obliging  officers), 
in  the  main  saloon,  and  prayed  for  the 
lights  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
a  starlight  night,  we  were  well  abreast 
of  the  town  of  Algiers,  with  its  gas-lamps 
defining  for  us  the  position  of  the  clam¬ 
bering  city  on  the  steep  hillside  ;  and 
half  an  hour  later  we  steered  into  the 
harbor,  secure  henceforth  from  further 
tossing,  and  anxious  for  the  gray  dawn 
to  lift  the  shroud  of  darkness  and  dis¬ 
cover  to  our  view  what  Arab  writers 
poetically  describe,  with  true  Oriental 
love  of  jewelry  and  tinsel,  even  in  figures 
of  speech,  as  the  ”  pearl  set  in  emer¬ 
alds.  ”  By  half-past  five  all  the  world 
was  on  deck  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the 
shores  of  Africa.  The  sun,  however, 
appeared  to  be  but  imperfectly  informed 
of  our  polite  desire  for  his  immediate 
presence  ;  for  he  delayed  his  rising  till 
nearly  seven,  which  was  in  fact  the  hour 
already  announced  for  his  probable  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Algerian  almanacs. 

When  the  dawn  did  come,  and  display 
to  our  eyes  at  last  that  wished-for  Algiers 
in  all  its  glory,  the  sight  was  indeed  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I’m  aware,  of 
course,  that  by  a  polite  fiction  of  mod¬ 
ern  society  we  are  all  supposed  to  have 


been  everywhere  and  seen  everything  al¬ 
ready  ;  that  only  a  summer  trip  to  the 
sources  of  the  Congo,  or  a  playful  pic¬ 
nic  party  in  the  untraversed  wilds  and 
steppes  of  Central  Asia  is  nowadays 
considered  worthy  of  serious  description 
by  the  special  correspondent  Every- 
b^y,  we  say,  has  been  to  Algiers.  And 
yet,  when  one  really  comes  to  think  of 
it,  how  many  people  we  all  of  us  know, 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  polite  consid¬ 
eration,  who  have  hitherto  confined  their 
entire  attention  to  Europe,  Asia,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  America ;  who  have  never 
set  foot,  like  Stanley  and  ourselves,  on 
the  advanced  outposts  of  the  African 
continent !  I  refuse  to  believe,  for  my 
part,  that  everybody  intuitively  knows 
all  about  Algiers.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
a  great  many  things  since  I  came  here 
myself  concerning  all  of  which  I  was 
previously  ignorant ;  and  I  incline  to 
suspect  that  many  other  persons,  say  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Connemara,  or  the 
distant  recesses  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  know 
as  little  of  Algeria,  its  ways  and  its  man¬ 
ners,  as  I  myself  did  before  I  got  here. 

Picture  to  yourself,  then,  a  low  range 
of  pretty  green  hills,  some  thousand  feet 
at  best  above  sea  level — mere  outliers  of 
the  broken  main  chain  of  the  Atlas, 
which  rises  beyond  them  in  tail  blue 
peaks  to  close  in  the  view  to  landward 
— descending  steeply  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  clad  from  head  to  foot,  under 
a  brilliant  sky,  in  one  luxuriant  mantle 
of  African  verdure.  On  this  side,  a 
sweeping  semicircular  bay,  supposed  by 
its  admirers,  like  every  other  curve  of 
shore  known  to  civilized  humanity, 
closely  to  resemble  the  Bay  of  Naples  ; 
on  the  other  side,  beyond  the  low  mole 
and  old  Turkish  lighthouse,  the  sharp 
and  clear-cut  horizon  of  the  purple 
Mediterranean— its  color,  this  time, 
guaranteed  after  nature.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  a  great  white  Oriental  city, 
gleaming  like  a  quarry  of  purest  Carrara 
marble  in  the  full  eye  of  the  sun  ;  a  city 
packed  close  with  square  Arab  houses, 
like  figs  in  a  box  ;  a  dense  staircase,  ap¬ 
parently,  of  superimposed  steps,  each 
rising  in  terraces  one  above  another,  with 
no  room,  one  would  think,  to  stick  a  pin 
in  atiywhere  between  one  row  and  an¬ 
other.  There  must,  no  doubt,  be  streets, 
or  at  least  alleys  somewhere  in  that 
tangled  mass,  we  shrewdly  suspect ;  but 
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from  the  deck  of  the  “  Abd-el-Kader,’* 
at  any  rate,  the  eye  of  faith  can  alone 
discern  them.  You  would  say,  a  town 
hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  or  moulded 
entire,  in  tier  after  tier,  from  plaster  of 
Paris,  so  compact  and  densely  fitted  to¬ 
gether  are  its  component  portions. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  dawn 
discovers  it,  we  are  conscious  of  nothing 
but  a  generally  pervading  sense  of  white¬ 
ness  and  density  ;  we  see  but  a  single 
massive  block  of  whitewashed  architec¬ 
ture,  set  wedge-shaped  in  the  midst  of 
its  tall  green  frame  of  hills  and  foliage. 
But  as  we  look  and  look,  delighted  and 
surprised  at  the  strange  sight,  the  light 
grows  clearer,  and  the  picture  begins 
slowly  to  break  itself  up,  bit  after  bit 
into  its  component  elements.  We  make 
out  to  the  left  the  wonderfully  vivid  and 
picturesque  panorama  of  the  Mustapha 
suburbs,  beyond  the  wall — a  series  of 
steep  hillsides  all  dotted  about  among 
the  bowery  greenery  of  palm  and  pome¬ 
granate,  with  white  Moorish  villas,  tall 
gray  French  chateaux,  big-domed  relig¬ 
ious  buildings,  and  old  Turkish  palaces, 
a  garden  of  pleasure-houses  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  land.  We  look  to  the  left  toward 
the  ancient  Algerian  pirate  harbor,  a 
calm  cove  formed  by  a  small  rocky  islet 
on  whose  summit  still  stands  the  octag¬ 
onal  lighthouse  that  guided  the  corsairs 
safely  home  from  their  cruel  cruises.  In 
front  of  us  rises  Algiers  itself,  that  mar¬ 
vellous  mixture  of  European  civilization 
and  Arab  squalor,  dividing  itself  up  now 
before  our  eyes  into  its  two  main  com¬ 
ponent  portions,  the  modern  mercantile 
city  raised  upon  a  magnificent  row  of 
arches  by  the  quays  and  the  port,  and 
the  close  and  narrow-built  native  quar¬ 
ter,  which  climbs  by  endless  lanes  and 
steps  and  staircases  up  the  steep  short 
front  of  the  beautiful  green  Sahel. 

We  have  just  time  to  take  it  all  in 
vaguely  in  the  full  flush  of  its  virgin 
novelty,  that  first  glimpse  of  the  Orient, 
before  the  small  Iraat  comes  alongside, 
manned  by  three  grinning  Arabs,  in 
cloak  and  hood,  to  row  us  ashore  to  the 
inevitable  custom-house.  We  have  been 
able  to  note  already  the  quaint  admix¬ 
ture  of  things  Oriental  and  things  West¬ 
ern,  of  things  Mohammedan  and  things 
Christian,  of  things  commercial  and 
things  antique,  in  the  long  rows  of  stately 
banks  and  warehouses  on  the  Boulevard 
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de  la  R6publique,  the  white  dome  and 
graceful  tiled  minaret  of  the  Mosqu6e  de 
la  P^cherie,  hard  by  the  port,  the  semi- 
Moorish,  semi-Byzantine  turrets  of  the 
French  cathedral  that  towers  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  the  palms  and  bamboos  and 
formal  alleys  of  the  broad  Place  Bresson, 
the  tram-cars  and  omnibuses,  and  min¬ 
gled  crowd  of  the  Place  du  Gouverne- 
ment.  And  then  our  Arabs  bundle  us 
unceremoniously  without  further  warn¬ 
ing  into  their  big  flat  boat,  and  we  land 
at  last,  three  amateur  Columbuses,  to 
explore  for  ourselves  the  soil  of  Africa. 

At  the  quay,  the  regulation  swarm  of 
dirty,  unwashed  Moors  quarrels  for  the 
possession  of  ourselves  and  our  luggage, 
for  the  descendants  of  the  Algerine 
corsairs  still  live  on  the  exploitation  of 
the  Christian  stranger,  though  in  a  more 
peaceable  fashion  than  their  seafaring  an¬ 
cestors.  “  Olim  Marte,  nunc  arte,” 
says  the  proud  motto  of  the  Highland 
Society,  which  a  brilliant  Lowlander, 
smarting  from  the  hotels  at  Killiecrankie, 
once  wittily  translated  “  formerly  rob¬ 
bers,  now  thieves.”  I  should  say  from 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  Algerine 
Arab  at  the  present  day,  that  the  two 
staple  industries  in  which  all  his  capital 
is  invested  appear  to  be  begging  and  bag- 
snatching.  Yet  what  a  picturesque  and 
delightful  object  he  is  after  all ;  and  how 
long  he  will  beg  and  how  far  he  will 
carry  your  bag  or  parcel  on  the  off- 
chance  of  earning  twopence  halfpenny 
at  the  end  of  the  journey  !  Once  did 
he  hold  the  glorious  West  in  fee,  and 
Christian  powers,  from  Vienna  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  were  glad  to  buy  him  off  with  a 
disgraceful  tribute  ;  nowadays,  his  fee 
for  any  distance  is  twenty-five  centimes, 
and  you  can  buy  him  off,  if  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  him,  for  a  couple  of  sous, 
French  bronze  currency. 

We  were  safe  from  his  extortions,  how¬ 
ever,  ourselves,  for  Joseph  had  taken 
charge  of  us — Joseph  the  Maltese,  an 
institution  of  Algiers  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended  to  the  expectant  visitor.  Joseph 
is  the  commissionaire  or  valet-de-place 
who  meets  the  boats  on  their  arrival  ;  an 
eminently  respectable  man,  in  a  tweed 
suit,  which  commands  success,  and  with 
a  jovial,  good-humored  manner  which  at 
least  deserves  it.  He  speaks  English  like 
a  native,  and  Arabic  like  an  Arab,  be¬ 
sides  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  his 
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aboriginal  Maltese  dialect.  Joseph  took 
us  in  hand  the  moment  we  landed — he 
has  no  surname  in  particular  that  any- 
body  can  hear  of — and  piloted  us  safe 
through  the  swarms  of  Arabs,  through 
the  dangers  of  the  custom-house,  and 
through  the  wiles  and  deceits  of  the  Al* 
gerian  cabmen.  So  in  ten  minutes  from 
the  time  of  our  landing,  thanks  to  our 
Maltese  friend  and  protector,  we  were 
safely  under  way  for  Mustapha  Sup^- 
rieur,  along  the  zigzag  road  that  leads 
up  the  hillside. 

And  what  a  road  it  is,  that  wonderful 
highway,  with  its  first  fresh  glimpse  of 
Oriental  life,  from  the  quays  of  Algiers 
to  the  hilltop  at  Mustapha  !  Through 
the  Rue  Bab-Azzoun,  a  broad  French 
boulevard,  arcaded  on  either  side  like 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  crammed  with 
Arabs  and  Moors,  mules,  horses,  and 
donkeys,  in  picturesque  confusion  of  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south,  and 
everywhere.  Past  the  Place  Bresson, 
with  its  well-kept  garden  of  sub-tropical 
plants,  and  its  imposing  brand-new 
statue-topped  theatre  of  the  true  meretri- . 
cious  Parisian  type — a  fragment  of  the 
Haussmannesque  style  of  architecture, 
planted  bodily  down  among  the  mosques 
and  minarets.  Past  handsome  shops 
where  the  latest  Paris  bonnets  and  Palais 
Royal  jewelry  court  the  favorable  atten¬ 
tion  of  silent  Moorish  women,  who  creep 
stealthily  by  in  noiseless  slippered  feet, 
and  with  faces  covered  up  to  the  eyes  by 
a  thin  white  yashmak.  Past  tiny  dark 
holes,  where  Jew  and  Arab  sit  cross-leg¬ 
ged  on  their  divans,  discussing  the 
weather  and  the  crops,  and  the  price  of 
coffee,  or  where  Moorish  tradesmen,  in 
quaint  dirty  clothes,  ply  their  tasks 
openly  before  the  eyes  of  all  comers,  as 
though  “  the  secrets  of  the  trade"  had 
for  them  no  meaning.  Past  the  crowded 
little  market-place,  where  grave-faced 
men,  in  turbans  innocent  of  the  cleans¬ 
ing  wash-tub,  wrangle  with  negroes  in 
long  dingy  white  robes,  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  grimed  and  travel- stained,  over 
the  state  of  the  orange  market,  or  the 
current  quotation  for  fresh  bananas. 
And  so  ever  onward  to  the  town  walls 
at  the  Porte  dTsly,  through  a  teeming 
world  of  ever  fresh  amusement,  each 
group  of  which  recalls  at  once  all  the 
quaint  old  pictures  of  Eastern  life  one 
has  seen  a  thousand  times  from  child- 
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hood  upward — yet  all  here  true,  and  all 
now  resized.  It  is  the  "  Street  Scene 
in  Cairo"  we  have  gazed  at  for  years  at 
each  successive  Academy,  galvanized,  as 
it  were,  into  actual  reality  ;  it  is  the 
**  Arab  Women  by  the  Wayside"we  have 
admired  at  the  Institute  for  so  many 
seasons,  rolling  their  black  eyes  at  us  in 
proprii  persona  with  unabashed  freedom, 
and  twitching  their  veils  coqueitishly 
over  their  hidden  faces,  as  who  should 
say  with  an  arch  side-glance,  "  Ah,  poor 
dog  of  a  Christian,  you  don’t  know  what 
a  treat  you’re  really  losing.  ’’ 

And  yet  it  is  the  Orient  of  art  with  a 
difference — which  difference  can  be  sum¬ 
med  up  in  one  word — dirt.  Wearers  and 
dress  are  more  squalid  by  far  than  the 
Easterns  of  our  fancy  ;  we  imagined  them 
dirty,  perhaps,  but  not  nearly  so  ragged, 
sordid,  and  miserable.  Few  of  those 
solemn,  grave,  white-cloaked  Orientals 
are  here  who  figure  in  the  familiar  and 
brilliantly  colored  pictures  of  our  child¬ 
hood  ;  in.  their  place  we  find  plenty  of 
Arabs  of  the  baser  sort,  in  unwashen 
burnous  and  well-begrimed  turban,  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  tub,  looking  as  though 
they  descended  straight  from  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  ages  before  the  invention  of 
soap,  and  had  forgotten  to  inquire  for 
that  new  commodity  since  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  their  belated  community. 
In  order  to  imitate  the  general  get-up  of 
the  Arab  at  large  whom  one  meets  in  the 
street,  the  following  would  prove,  I  flat¬ 
ter  myself,  a  fairly  accurate  recipe  : — 
First,  omit  for  a  fortnight  or  two  before¬ 
hand  your  customary  ablutions,  and 
knock  your  legs  about  freely  with  a  stick 
on  the  shins  in  order  to  acquire  the  nec¬ 
essary  roughness.  Next,  endue  yourself 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  very  dirty  and 
ancient  nightdress,  which  you  might  pre¬ 
pare  to  perfection  by  mangling  it,  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  on  the  roadway  with  the  gar¬ 
den  roller.  Then  cover  yourself  alMve 
with  an  old  and  musty  comsack,  cutting 
a  hole  on  top  to  stick  your  head  through, 
and  a  couple  more  at  the  sides  for  your 
arms  to  get  out  by.  Throw  over  all  a 
sheet  of  dirty  sacking,  the  cover  of  a 
cotton-bale,  or  any  other  coarse  woven 
cloak  that  happens  to  come  handy. 
Leave  your  legs  bare,  but  thrust  your 
feet  into  a  pair  of  very  ancient  and 
grubby  slippers,  hopelessly  down  at  heel, 
selected  with  a  unique  eye  to  their  an- 
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tiifuity  and  dinginess.  Finally,  wrap  a 
•oiled  towel,  that  has  seen  long  service 
in  foreign  parts,  round  your  head  tur* 
banwise,  and  let  your  uncombed  locks 
hang  down  behind  picturesquely  but 
shaggily  on  your  stooping  shoulders. 
The  get-up  of  the  character  is  then  com¬ 
plete.  The  costume  will  not,  perhaps, 
succeed  at  a  fancy  dress  ball  as  genuine 
Arab,  but  in  the  streets  of  Algiers  1  can 
guarantee  with  confidence  that  it  would 
escape  detection  by  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  native. 

Yet  how  picturesque  they  are.  these 
dirty  and  ill-dressed  but  stately  Orientals, 
sitting  unmoved  on  their  sturdy  small 
donkeys,  and  puffing  their  cigarettes,  or 
lying  about  unconcernedly  on  the  dusty 
roadside,  to  the  still  further  begriming 
of  their  much- begrimed  habiliments  ! 
We  never  tire  of  watching  them  as  we 
drive  along  the  road — Arabs  and  Moors, 
Kabyles  and  negroes,  one  endless  raree- 
show  of  African  costumes,  customs,  and 
population. 

Outside  the  gate,  where  the  Arab 
children  sit  and  beg  under  cover  of  sell¬ 
ing  oranges  and  prickly  pears,  the  road 
mounts  slowly  by  endless  zigzags, 
through  a  region  of  villas,  gardens,  and 
mansions,  to  the  delightful  suburb  of 
Mnstapha  Sup^rieur.  This  is  the  chosen 
home  of  the  winter  visitor,  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  pulmonary  Briton, 
the  land  of  pensions,  hotels,  and  fur¬ 
nished  houses,  the  Mentone  or  San 
Remo  to  which  Algiers  itself  is  little  more 
now  than  the  Marseilles  or  the  Genoa. 
Here  white  and  shining  villas  of  rococo 
design  stand  dotted  about  in  picturesque 
confusion  along  the  green  hillside,  each 
surrounded  by  its  own  pretty  garden  of 
lemon  trees,  bananas,  date-palms,  and 
pomegranates,  with  exquisite  views  over 
sea  and  land,  backed  up  in  the  distance, 
during  the  winter  months,  by  the  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Djurjura  mountains. 
Mustapha,  indeed,  has  now  become  a 
second  Cannes  ;  but  the  African  sky, 
the  richer  vegetation,  the  Arab  wayfar¬ 
ers,  the  Oriental  costumes,  and,  above 
all,  the  prevailing  Saracenic  architecture 
of  all  the  most  conspicuous  and  hand¬ 
some  houses,  give  it  a  peculiar  and 
pleasing  note  of  its  own,  which  marks  it 
off  at  once  as  something  quite  separate 
from  the  delightful  but  all  too  cockney- 
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fied  winter  resorts  of  the  beautiful 
Riviera. 

In  the  matter  of  a  dwelling-place,  we 
fell  upon  our  feet.  Pure  chance  led  os 
at  the  very  first  throw  to  what  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  is,  all  things  put  together, 
the  most  delightful  and  l^st  situated 
place  of  entertainment  in  all  Algiers. 
The  Villa  du  Palmier,  at  whose  open 
window  I  write  these  lines,  stands  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  Mustapha  hills,  in  a 
high,  breezy,  and  airy  situation,  front¬ 
ing  the  sun  and  the  summer,  with  its 
pretty  Moorish  fa9ade  and  its  flat  ter¬ 
race,  and  overlooking  a  dear  little  steep 
ravine,  whose  sides  are  clothed  with 
orange-trees  and  loquats,  while  the 
stream  in  the  centre  is  half  hidden  from 
the  view  by  a  tangled  brake  of  great 
Mediterranean  cane-reed.  The  villa  it¬ 
self  is  an  old  Arab  country-house,  of 
quaint  Mauresque  architecture,  and 
whitewashed  walls,  remodelled  and  in 
part  rebuilt  to  suit  English  tastes  ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  or 
pretty  than  its  graceful  salon,  or  more 
.comfortable  and  quaint  than  its  cosy 
bedrooms,  each  furnished  more  or  less 
as  a  living-room  for  guests.  The  tall 
white  front,  the  sweet  little  Saracenic 
arcaded  windows,  the  horseshoe  arches, 
the  Oriental  tiles,  the  Indian  matting, 
the  bowls  of  roses,  iris,  and  geranium, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  afternoon  tea  in 
the  dainty  little  drawing-room,  all  unite 
to  fulfil  one's  ideal  of  comfort  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land  and  in  a  warm  climate.  The 
house  and  its  arrangements  are  well  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  an  English  lady,  and  the 
impalpable  tokens  of  a  cultivated  taste 
and  a  refined  nature  pervade  every  de¬ 
tail  of  its  management  and  its  decora¬ 
tion.  If  any  dyspeptic  or  cantankerous 
creature  fails  to  find  himself  comfortable 
at  the  Villa  du  Palmier  I  venture  to  say 
the  state  of  that  person's  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  calls  for  the  immediate  and  most 
earnest  attention  of  his  medical  adviser. 

Life  in  Algiers,  1  need  hardly  say, 
does  not  palpitate  with  actuality.  The 
daily  papers  disturb  our  dreams  but  lit¬ 
tle.  “  What  day  of  the  week  is  it  ?"  is 
a  frequent  inquiry,  decided,  as  a  rule, 
by  somebody  recalling  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  first  was  Monday,  or  that  on 
Friday  we  had  green  peas  and  new  po¬ 
tatoes  the  first  time  for  dinner.  Yet  it 
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it  a  delightful  winter  resort  for  all  that, 
and  who  in  these  days  would  not  read¬ 
ily  stop  away  from  Trafalgar  Square, 
with  its  fogs  and  its  fighting  ?  Yet  there 
is  plenty  to  do  in  Algiers  in  its  way,  if 
you  choose  to  do  it.  The  town,  to 
which  an  omnibus,  miscalled  a  tram, 
descends  half-hourly  with  a  fearsome 
precipitancy,  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of 
Oriental  joys  to  the  attentive  eyes  of  the 
northern  observer.  Half-way  down  the 
slope  one  passes  the  little  French  vil¬ 
lage  of  Mustapha,  with  the  snow-white 
arcade  of  its  summer  palace,  and  the 
(Quaint  front  of  its  small  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  each  perfect  types  in  their 
own  way  of  this  curious  Gallicized  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Algeria.  The  palace  stands 
in  its  own  pretty  gardens  of  palm  tree 
and  banana,  a  mass  of  domes  and  tur¬ 
rets  and  pointed  Moorish  arches,  a 
dream  of  the  Bosphorus,  solidified  into 
fact  and  carven  stone  on  the  north  shore 
of  Africa.  The  church  has  grafted  it¬ 
self  on  an  Arab  house,  whose  central 
courtyard,  once  open  to  the  sky,  has 
been  covered  in  with  a  roof  and  a  few 
dim  skylights  so  as  to  produce  a  curious 
square  hall  or  nave,  still  bearing  traces 
everywhere  of  its  Moorish  origin.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  prettier,  quainter,  or  more 
incongruous  than  this  queer  little  basil¬ 
ica,  with  its  lower  tier  of  blind  Sara¬ 
cenic  au'ches,  and  its  upper  gallery  of  open 
arcade-work,  Moslem  in  conception, 
design,  and  ornament,  but  overlaid  in 
part  with  graceful  symbols  of  Christian 
art  and  funny  little  figures  of  saint  or 
angel.  A  chancel  has  been  obtained  by 
building  out  two  stained  glass  windows 
through  a  room  on  one  side  ;  and  so 
the  old  courtyard,  with  its  rich  tiles  in 
string-courses  and  masses  for  its  main 
decoration,  has  been  turned  against  its 
will  into  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
original  places  of  worship  I  have  ever 
beheld  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings. 
But  how  little  one  can  trust  the  average 
guide-book  !  Even  the  usually  intelli¬ 
gent  and  discriminative  Guide~ Joanne 
merely  remarks  of  this  unique  and  inter¬ 
esting  little  bit  of  ecclesiastical  architec¬ 
ture,  that  the  church  is  “humbly  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  Moorish  cottage.” 

As  for  the  town  itself,  I  have  never 
known  any  town  anywhere  so  fascinating 
and  absorbing.  As  a  rule,  I  don’t  care 
for  our  human  anthills — mere  towns,  as 


such,  are  disappointing  ;  but  Algiers  is 
something  much  more  than  a  mere  town, 
it  is  a  civilization  apart,  or  rather  two 
distinct  types  of  civilization,  living  side 
by  side  in  seeming  outward  harmony, 
yet  each  unchanged  in  its  essential  fea¬ 
tures-  You  may  go  down  to  the  quays, 
and  there  see  the  railway  station,  which 
forms  the  focus  and  central  meeting- 
point  of  that  marvellous  railway  system, 
thousands  of  miles  long,  that  penetrates 
all  the  mountain  ranges  of  North  Africa, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  desert 
and  from  the  frontier  of  Morocco  to  the 
Goletta  of  Tunis  ;  and  then  you  may 
mount  to  the  Rue  de  Constantine,  and 
see  a  caravan  of  laden  camels  setting 
out,  as  camels  have  set  out  for  five  thou¬ 
sand  years,  on  their  toilsome  journey 
toward  the  sand- wastes  of  Sahara.  You 
may  buy  the  “  Life  of  Darwin,”  or  the 
new  ”  Flora  of  Algeria,”  at  the  modern 
French  bookshop  in  the  Place  du  Gouv- 
emement,  or  you  may  turn  aside  into 
the  tortuous  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  old 
Arab  town,  with  their  overhanging 
houses  and  open  courtyards,  and  chaiTer 
for  goods  with  the  embroiderer  who 
works  in  gold  and  silver  thread  at  his 
own  doorway,  or  the  dealer  in  quaintly- 
shaped  Kabyle  pottery,  too  common  and 
cheap,  picturesque  as  it  is,  to  have  found 
its  way  as  yet  to  that  devourer  and  de¬ 
stroyer  of  all  native  art,  the  London 
market.  And  in  the  squares  and  boule¬ 
vards  of  the  new  French  town  you  may 
behold  all  the  different  elements  of  the 
complex  population  mingled  together  in 
marvellous  and  endlessly  interesting  con¬ 
fusion,  from  the  sea  to  the  desert,  and 
from  the  mountains  to  the  valleys. 

On  Sundays,  when  the  band  plays  in 
the  great  square  by  the  Mosquee  de  la 
Pecherie,  what  infinite  variety  of  feature 
and  manners  one  sees  in  the  crowd  ! 
The  town  seems  half  Toulon,  half  Tim- 
buctoo.  Here  is  a  group  of  Arabs,  with 
their  faces  evidently  washed  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  strolling  up  and  down  in  their 
long  white  burnouses,  and  gazing  on  list¬ 
lessly  at  the  mongrel  mass  as  though  the 
whole  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  solar 
system  too,  for  that  matter,  had  been 
specially  created  for  their  private  amuse¬ 
ment.  Here,  next  them,  stand  a  noisy 
lot  of  bare-legged  Mohammedan  street 
boys,  in  rough-and-ready  costume,  and 
with  dark  bronzed  faces,  but  handsome 
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and  aristocratic'looking  for  all  their  ragt, 
and  puffing  their  cigarettes,  like  the  sons 
of  the  faithful,  with  extreme  dignity. 
On  the  chairs  close  by,  Parisian  ladies, 
in  the  hat  of  the  season,  mingle  with 
Jewesses  from  the  narrow  alleys  of  the 
old  town,  clad  in  the  ugly  dress  of  their 
race — a  small  black  skull-cap,  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  most  unbecomingly  under 
the  laws  and  chin,  and  a  long  straight 
robe  that  reau^hes  to  the  feet,  like  a  com¬ 
promise  between  a  tea-gown  and  an  or¬ 
dinary  nightdress.  French  officers  in 
every  variety  of  uniform  strut  and  pose 
before  the  admiring  public  ;  Zouaves 
twist  their  pointed  mustaches  with  ex¬ 
perienced  fingers  ;  Spanish  nursemaids 
smile  benignly  from  their  lace  mantillas 
on  the  British  sailor  ;  great  stout-limbed 
negroes  from  beyond  the  desert,  in  Arab 
costume,  bandy  words  good-humoredly 
with  neatly  dressed  Moors,  or  cheapen 
fares  against  Provencal  busmen  ;  while 
in  and  out  among  the  ever-moving 
crowd,  the  women  of  Islam,  close-veiled 
to  the  painted  eyes,  glide  noiselessly  past 
with  their  slippered  feet,  or  lead  in  their 
hands  some  dark-eyed  and  olive-cheeked 
Arab  baby  girl,  too  small  as  yet  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  face  from  the  prying  gaze  of  the 
inquisitive  infidel. 

On  one  such  Sunday  we  were  much 
amused  at  watching  a  couple  of  emi¬ 
nently  respectable  old  Moorish  gentle¬ 
men,  who  stood  in  picturesque  attitudes, 
as  if  waiting  for  some  painter  to  com¬ 
mit  them  to  canvas,  at  a  busy  comer 
near  the  Archbishop’s  palace.  As  they 
chatted  and  attitudinized,  a  Mohamme¬ 
dan  lady  of  the  better  class  went  trip¬ 
ping  saucily  by,  clad  at  first  sight  to  all 
outward  seeming  as  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  ought  ever  to  clothe  themselves. 
But  the  good  old  Moors,  sniffing  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  very  sweep  of  her  walk, 
gazed  down  with  mingled  amusement 
and  contempt  at  the  hussy’s  feet.  My 
eyes  followed  their  glance  instinctively, 
and  in  a  moment  I  saw  what  had  attract¬ 
ed  their  attention.  That  wretched  in¬ 
novator’s  nether  extremities  were  posi¬ 
tively  encased  in  neat  Parisian  high 
heeled  bottines,  above  whose  bronz^ 
top,  between  the  shoe  itself  and  the  bag¬ 
gy  Turkish  trousers  that  encased  her 
limbs,  one  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of 
an  exceedingly  Frankish  looking  crim¬ 
son  silk  stocking  !  I  don’t  understand 


colloquial  Arabic,  at  least  when  rapidly 
and  hotly  delivered,  but  I  know  exactly 
what  those  two  good  conservative  old 
Moors  were  saying  that  moment.  One 
of  them  looked  up  at  the  other  and  re¬ 
marked,  “  Well,  I  declare,  did  you  ever 
see  anything  like  that  in  your  life  now  ?” 
And  his  neighbor  answered  him,  in  very 
choice  Arabic,  ’’You  may  say  so,  in¬ 
deed  !  with  their  heels  and  their  hair¬ 
pins  !  I  wonder  what  on  earth  the 
women  are  coming  to  !” 

It  is  in  the  mosques  alone,  however, 
that  one  can  quite  escape  the  European 
element,  and  feel  one’s  self  really  in  the 
very  thick  and  core  of  Islam.  There 
are  three  or  four  large  ones,  and  several 
smaller  shrines  of  Mohammedan  saints, 
scattered  up  and  down  through  the 
gleaming  white  city.  The  Great  Mosque, 
that  fronts  the  harbor  and  the  islet,  is 
the  oldest  in  Africa,  dating  back  at  least 
to  the  eleventh  century  ;  a  stately  build¬ 
ing,  without  and  within,  instinct  with 
the  very  inmost  spirit  of  Orientalism. 
Its  long  facade  toward  the  Rue  de  la 
Marine  presents  to  the  eye  a  covered  gal¬ 
lery  of  fourteen  huge  dentelated  Moor¬ 
ish  arches,  supported  by  solid  white  mar¬ 
ble  columns,  and  fronted  by  a  fountain 
of  antique  workmanship.  Within,  the 
mosque  derives  a  wonderful  charm  of 
solemnity  and  grandeur  from  its  unique 
arrangement  into  long  series  of  aisles, 
each  separated  from  the  next  by  huge 
square  pillars,  but  opening  into  it  by 
pointed  and  exquisitely  toothed  Sara¬ 
cenic  arches.  A  dim  light,  admitted 
from  the  courtyard  alone,  pervades  the 
place,  most  favorable  to  prayer  and  to 
the  slumber  of  the  faithful.  A  more 
impressive  interior  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  ;  the  long  perspective  of  aisle  be¬ 
hind  aisle,  seen  through  the  interlacing 
archways  and  colonnades,  makes  the 
vast  hall  seem  even  vaster  and  more 
spacious  than  its  real  size,  and  throws 
up  in  solemn  and  picturesque  relief  the 
stately  figures  of  the  white-robed  wor¬ 
shippers. 

In  spite  of  the  dirt,  the  many  strange 
perfumes,  the  narrow  lanes,  the  insani¬ 
tary  alleys,  it  is  impossible  not  to  spend 
much  of  one’s  time  in  poking  about  these 
quaint  old  nooks  and  corners  of  Algiers, 
with  their  strange  little  shrines,  their  an¬ 
tique  carved  doorways,  their  exquisite 
tile-work,  their  square  courts,  and  their 
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delightful  mixture  of  all  human  varie* 
ties.  On  one  side  it  is  a  Moorish 
house  that  attracts  your  attention,  with 
its  dim  porch  and  its  seat  for  strangers 
niched  in  the  recess  of  a  horseshoe  arch, 
where  the  master  of  the  house  discusses 
with  his  friends  the  state  of  Africa  and 
the  affairs  of  Islam.  Through  the  gal* 
lery  beyond  you  may  just  catch  a  peep  of 
the  central  court,  with  its  two  arcaded 
stories,  one  above  the  other,  richly 
carved,  and  its  priceless  tiles  of  quaint 
ancient  patterns.  On  the  other  side  it 
is  a  tiny  native  shop,  ensconced  in  a 
dark  hole  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
where  some  Moorish  tradesman  presses 
upon  your  notice,  in  lisping  French,  the 
rough  but  graceful  hand*made  pottery 
which  the  Kabyle  women  of  the  moun* 
tains  turn  out  in  quantities,  unaided  by 
the  wheel,  on  the  pretty  traditional 
gourd-like  models.  Meanwhile,  little 
Arab  boys  press  round  you  eagerly,  and 
endeavor  almost  to  snatch  your  purchases 
from  your  hands  that  they  may  earn  two 
sous  by  carrying  them  home  for  you  ; 
while  Moorish  ladies  of  uncertain  pro¬ 
priety,  Fatraa  or  Halima,  Mouni  or 
Meriem,  ogle  you  co(iuettishly  from 
under  their  dark-stained  eyebrows,  or 
flirt  most  unmistakably  at  the  Christian 
stranger  with  the  loose  flying  edges  of 
their  white  outer  garment.  So  this 
strange  world  wags  on  from  day  to  day, 
with  the  sea  in  front  and  the  desert  b^ 
hind,  crowded  with  the  folk  from  the 
mountains,  the  oases,  the  plateaux,  the 
villages,  the  towns  and  seaports  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  To 
judge  by  the  stir,  and  movement,  and 
bustle  in  the  streets,  you  would  say  a 
city  of  a  million  souls,  the  metropolis 
and  mart  of  some  great  empire,  not  a 
mere  petty  provincial  French- African 
capital,  numbering  at  best,  in  its  tight- 
packed  lanes,  a  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  European  and  indigenous. 

For  the  scenery  1  cannot  honestly 
speak  quite  so  enthusiastically.  It  is 


pretty,  of  course — with  hills  and  sea,  and 
bay  and  mountains,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise— but  it  isn’t  much  more  than 
just  what  one  usually  means  by  pretty. 
In  the  matter  of  pure  natural  beauty,  in¬ 
deed,  Algiers  cannot  be  named  in  the 
same  day,  I  do  not  say,  with  Naples  or 
Monte  Carlo,  with  Torquay  or  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  with  the  average  scenery  of 
the  Riviera  watering-places.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  compare  with  the  glori¬ 
ous  views  from  Califomie  at  Cannes, 
from  the  Chiteau  at  Nice,  from  the 
Corniche  at  Turbia,  from  the  ruins  that 
crown  the  conical  summit  of  the  old 
castle  hill  at  my  beloved  Hy^res.  Nor 
can  the  coast  be  jput  into  competition 
for  a  moment  with  the  environs  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  or  the  exquisite  neighborhood  of 
Toulon  and  Cap  Sicier.  I  would  liken 
it  rather  to  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa, 
or  the  Bay  of  Llandudno  from  the  Great 
Orme's  Head.  It  is  the  vividness  and 
picturesque  Orientalism  of  the  town  that 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  higher  romantic 
beauty  in  the  country  and  surroundings. 
And  when  once  one  has  reconciled  one’s 
self  to  the  quiet  style  of  scenery  in  the 
green  ravines  and  lanes  of  the  Sahel,  one 
finds  the  country  walks  everywhere 
charming  by  their  flowers,  and  creepers, 
and  foliage,  their  frequent  vistas  of  the 
blue  sea,  or  the  densely-packed  town  on 
the  distant  hillside,  their  views  into  the 
grounds  of  white  Moorish  ch&teaux,  and 
their  occasional  glimpses  of  Arab  life  in 
hut  or  village,  in  field  or  vineyard.  You 
might  go  for  miles  in  Devonshire  or 
Provence  before  ever  you  came  upon  a 
tiny  domed  mosquelet  in  a  close-set 
hedge  of  prickly  pear,  or  lighted  on  a 
diligence  fresh  in  from  the  villages  of 
Grand  Kabylia,  its  canopied  second 
story  packed  tight  as  it  can  hold  with  a 
living  freight  of  sober  and  dignified 
Arab  passengers.  If  these  delighfs  thy 
soul  may  move,  come  live  in  Africa 
and  be  an  Algerian  Howadji. — CornhiU 
Magazine. 
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In  one  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  in 
Der  Grune  Heinrich,  Gottfried  Keller 
describes  the  way  in  which  a  funeral 
used  to  be  celebrated  by  wealthy  Swiss 
peasants  in  remote  country  districts. 
The  mournful  hush  of  the  hrst  part  of 
the  day,  the  touching  simplicity  of  the 
religious  service,  the  sumptuous  meal 
and  heavy  drinking  that  follow  the  re¬ 
turn  from  church,  and  the  wild  dance 
that  concludes  the  day  are  all  depicted 
with  a  force  and  vividness  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled  in  modem  fiction, 
and  the  impression  is  all  the  greater 
because  the  horror  which  breathes 
through  the  whole  narrative  is  never 
allow^  to  degenerate  into  mere  disgust. 
The  dance  is  omitted  in  Upper  Austria, 
but  the  other  practices  are  perhaps  even 
more  ghastly. 

In  these  districts  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  ^e  funeral  begins  before  the  death. 
As  soon  as  any  man  or  woman  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  in  the  last  agony,  not  only 
all  neighbors  and  friends,  but  perfect 
strangers,  are  informed  of  the  fact  and 
expected  to  pay  a  ceremonial  visit  The 
guests  simply  enter  the  sick-room,  take 
a  long  look  at  the  d3ring  man,  and  go 
their  ways.  No  prayer  is  said,  hardly  a 
word  is  spoken  ;  yet  even  the  chance 
wayfarer  who  declines  to  enter  the  house 
of  death  on  such  occasions  is  considered 
strangely  heartless.  After  death  the 
stream  of  visitors  ceases,  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  As  soon  as  the  body  has 
been  prepared  for  burial,  a  long  table  is 
spread  in  the  room  where  it  lies,  and 
covered  with  wine,  spirits,  and  cold 
viands  of  every  description,  and  here 
open  house  is  held  day  and  night  till  the 
funeral  starts  for  the  churchyard.  Who¬ 
ever  comes,  known  or  unknown,  rich  or 
poor,  is  not  only  allowed,  but  urged,  to 
eat  and  drink  as  much  as  he  can.  Be¬ 
side  the  coffin  at  least  two  huge  wax 
candles  which  have  been  fetched  from 
the  church  burn  dimly,  and  near  them 
two  old  women  sit  or  kneel.  They  are 
paid  for  their  services  and  supposed  to 
pass  their  time  in  prayer.  From  time  to 
time  they  are  relieved  by  others,  and  they 
then  usually  make  a  somewhat  lengthened 
pause  at  the  table  before  going  home. 
After  the  return  of  the  funeral  the  chief 
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mourner  invites  every  one  who  has  at¬ 
tended  it  to  a  hot  meal,  which  is  as 
sumptuous  as  he  can  afford,  and  which 
usually  ends  in  hard  drinking. 

Customs  of  this  kind  are  not  prevalent 
in  Carinthia  or  Upper  Carniola  ;  fu¬ 
nerals  are  there  conducted  with  perfect 
quiet  and  decency.  Yet  in  some  ob¬ 
servances  one  may  find  either  the  germ 
or  the  relic  of  much  that  shocks  us  in 
other  districts.  On  the  whole,  the  ar¬ 
rangements  seem  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
present  religious  beliefs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  community,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  they  might  degenerate  into 
such  excesses  as  have  been  mentioned. 
A  simple  account  of  a  funeral  in  Carin- 
thia  will  show  this  better  than  any 
amount  of  abstract  argument. 

As  soon  as  the  body  has  been  placed 
in  the  coffin  and  the  room  put  in  order, 
the  latter  is  thrown  open  to  all  visitors. 
In  a  Roman  Catholic  country  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  rich  and  poor  should  alike  wish 
to  say  a  few  prayers  for  the  soul  of  one 
who  has  been  their  friend,  their  com¬ 
panion,  or  their  benefactor.  Among 
the  educated  classes  certain  hours  are 
appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  among  the 
poorer  it  is  usual  to  keep  the  house  open 
day  and  night.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  the  mourners  pray  silently, 
but  at  certain  hours  one  of  them  repeats 
doud  the  prayers,  in  which  the  others 
join.  On  leaving  the'room,  each  of  the 
visitors  is  offered  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  wine  or  spirits,  and  the  poor 
are  apt  to  be  offended  if  the  offer  is  re¬ 
fused.  Among  a  hospitable  population 
this  custom  cannot  be  considered 
strange,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
though  the  refreshments  are  usually 
consumed  in  perfect  silence,  it  is  open 
to  abuse.  Beggars  will  come  six  or 
seven  times  in  the  day  for  the  sake  of 
the  dram  with  which  their  devotions  are 
rewarded,  and  as  it  often  happens  that 
no  member  of  the  family  is  present,  and 
as  no  one  would  like  at  such  a  season  to 
be  guilty  of  an  ungracious  act,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  a  proper  check  on  such 
persons. 

The  native  society  of  the  Alps  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  its  character. 
The  better  class  of  the  officials  have,  for 
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the  most  part,  been  educated  in  the 
same  schools,  and  many  of  them  have 
there  formed  lasting  friendships  with 
each  other.  In  later  years  they  rarely 
meet,  except  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Societies  of  which  they  may  happen 
to  be  members  ;  but  the  old  affection 
still  remains  unimpaired.  When  the 
news  of  the  death  of  an  old  forester  or 
priest  spreads  from  valley  to  valley,  it 
therefore  awakens  many  kind  memories 
of  old  times,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  old  companions  will  often  come 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles,  even  when  a 
railway  cannot  be  used,  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the 
dead.  In  the  towns  these  visitors  put 
up  at  different  inns  ;  only  those  who 
are  very  intimate  with  the  family  think 
of  entering  the  house  of  mourning.  At 
the  appointed  hour  they  gather  outside 
the  door,  accompany  the  funeral  to  the 
churchyard,  and  on  its  return  speak  a 
few  words  of  sympathy  to  the  family. 
As  a  rule,  no  refreshment  is  offered 
them.  Only  the  bearers  of  the  coffin, 
who  are  usually  either  intimate  friends 
or  colleagues  of  the  deceased,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  a  cold  repast,  which  does  not 
last  long.  In  a  society  at  once  so 
closely  united  and  so  widely  scattered  it 
cannot  but  happen  that  many  old  friends 
who  have  long  been  separated  should 
meet  on  such  occasions,  and  thaL  after 
the  ceremony  is  over,  they  should  gather 
in  groups  in  the  various  inns.  The  very 
thought  of  the  companion  they  have  lost 
recalls  memories  of  a  less  sombre  char¬ 
acter.  Old  boyish  pranks  are  remem¬ 
bered  and  old  hunting  adventures  retold, 
the  wine  flows  freely  ;  and,  though  the 
occasion  of  their  meeting  is  not  forgot¬ 
ten,,!  ts  mournful  character  no  longer  casts 
a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  when  a  respected  citizen 
of  any  small  town  has  been  buried,  a 
stranger  who  entered  any  of  the  chief 
houses  of  entertainment  in  the  after¬ 
noon  would  fancy  that  a  festival  was 
being  celebrated. 

Now  it  requires  no  sagacity  to  see 
how  these  harmless  usages,  touching  as 
some  of  them  are,  might  develop  into  a 
like  wake  and  a  funeral  meal.  If  the 
members  of  a  family  were  particularly 
anxious  that  prayers  should  be  said 
constantly  beside  a  dead  body  until  it 
was  removed  from  the  house,  they  would 


naturally  supply  something  more  than 
the  customary  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
delight  which  all  peasants  feel  in  display 
on  great  occasions  would  lead  them  to 
follow  the  bad  example.  In  lonely 
houses  and  out-of-the-way  places,  again, 
in  the  days  when  railroads  were  un¬ 
known,  some  funeral  meal  must  have 
been  almost  a  necessity.  One  could 
not  send  strangers,  who  had  come  from 
a  distance,  empty  away  from  a  village 
in  which  there  was  no  inn  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  invitation  was  given,  it  most,  in 
the  old  times,  have  been  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  excess. 

Such  is  the  rationalistic  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  usages  which  seem  to  most 
modem  persons  naturally  repulsive.  It 
is  self-consistent,  but  we  are  far  from 
being  certain  that  it  is  the  true  one. 
The  poorer  and  least  educated  classes 
are  those  in  which  the  provisions  for  a 
funeral  are  most  sumptuous  ;  and  it  is 
among  such  that  old  customs  linger 
longest.  The  expense  of  a  funeral 
formerly  wu  greater  than  at  present ; 
on  what  was  the  money  spent  ?  An 
examination  of  the  archives  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  would  probably  supply  a  trust¬ 
worthy  answer,  but  who  has  the  time, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  patience  to  un¬ 
dertake  such  an  investigation  ?  The 
general  history  of  Carinthia  is  known. 
Few  provinces  of  Austria  are  and  have 
always  been  more  liberal  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  The  influence  of 
the  clergy  is  small,  and  the  Protestant 
communities  that  are  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  country,  and  have  ex¬ 
isted  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
excite  no  animosity.  If  their  young 
men  and  maidens  have  good  voices, 
they  often  sing  in  the  Catholic  choir, 
and  the  priest  invites  them  as  readily  as 
his  own  parishioners  to  lunch  or  after¬ 
noon  tea,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  an  after¬ 
noon  coffee  or  wine.  Now  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  at  present  the  clergy  every¬ 
where  do  their  best  to  restrain  all  fu¬ 
neral  excesses  ;  but  was  it  always  so  ? 
There  are  facts  which  may  be  held  to 
suggest,  if  not  to  justify,  a  doubt. 

In  the  great  springtide  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  Carinthia  became  almost  en¬ 
tirely  Protestant,  to  become  Catholic 
again  as  soon  as  the  great  reaction  set 
in.  In  Scotland,  in  Germany,  and 
many  other  places,  the  mere  wording  of 
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a  dogma  seemed  to  involve  consequences 
in  comparison  with  which  mere  hfe  and 
death  were  unimportant.  In  the  Alpine 
districts  that  border  upon  Italy  and  that 
had  already  drunk  deeply,  perhaps  too 
deeply,  of  the  new  sweet  wine  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  case  was  different. 
We  have  said  too  deeply,  because  in 
many  of  these  Alpine  valleys  the  germs 
of  a  truly  original  school  of  art  seem  to 
have  been  drowned  by  an  overflow  of 
works,  far  superior  in  technical  execu¬ 
tion  to  anything  the  native  artist  could 
produce,  but  still  essentially  foreign  in 
conception.  In  such  districts  it  was 
natur^  that  theological  dogma  should 
appear  less  important  than  at  Augsburg 
or  Geneva.  Carinthia  was  Protestant 
at  one  period  and  Catholic  at  another, 
much  as  an  English  constituency  is  Lib¬ 
eral  at  one  election  and  Conservative  at 
the  next.  The  supreme  indifference  to 
dogma,  which  was  universal  among  the 
highest  minds  and  in  the  most  highly 
cultured  nations  of  Europe  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Reformation,  is  one 
of  the  facts  which  neither  Ranke  nor 
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Macanlay  seems  fully  to  have  real¬ 
ised. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject ;  in  such 
a  province  as  this  which  had  been  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  new  belief,  and  in  which 
single  congregations  of  Protestants  still 
remained  true  to  their  pastors,  it  was 
natural  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  offence.  Funeral  ex¬ 
cesses  would  be  repressed,  and  the  sim¬ 
plest  forms  permitted  by  the  ritual 
adopted  in  this  as  well  as  other  mat¬ 
ters.  The  general  tolerance  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  would  tend  to  foster  such 
endeavors,  and  we  should  find,  as  in 
fact  we  do  in  Carinthia,  a  far  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  Protestant  forms  of  worship 
than  is  usual  in  Catholic  countries. 

According  to  the  one  theory,  there¬ 
fore,  the  simple  and  decent  funeral  cus¬ 
toms  of  Carinthia  are  the  germ  from 
which  usages  neither  simple  nor  decent 
have  sprung  ;  according  to  the  other, 
they  are  relics  of  a  past  barbarism.  We 
must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide 
which  is  the  more  probable.— 

Review. 


GLUCK. 
BY  L.  E. 


The  discoverer  of  a  new  star  ;  the 
inventor  of  a  new  motive-power  ;  the 
genius  that  breaks  a  way  through  rocks 
supposed  to  form  an  impenetrable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  further  advance  ;  the  navigator 
who  finds  a  new  and  shorter  route  to 
the  point  and  safe  ;  the  man,  in  fact, 
who  lights  the  torch  that  dispels  the 
darkness  which  prevented  an  ordinary 
jaind  from  finding  an  easy  way  along 
the  stony  route  which  leads  to  truth  ; 
all  of  these  benefactors  of  humanity 
share  more  or  less  the  fate  of  that  man, 
to  whom  the  great  idea  occurred  of 
creating  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  time  and  registering  the  advance  of 
the  sun— otherwise  the  watch.  He  was 
declared  mad,  and  his  invention,  the 
Nuremberg  Egg,  which  he  pretended 
would  go  on  all  day  and  night,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  very  small  instrument,  could 
be  made  to  go  on  every  day  and  every 
night,  was  deposited  in  the  Rathaus 
(Guildhall)  as  a  memento  of  the  deplor¬ 


able  result  to  which  human  folly— called 
genius — may  lead. 

Seeing  the  different  fates  of  different 
geniuses  ;  how  Columbus  was  at  first 
honored  like  a  grandee,  and  allowed  the 
privilege  of  keeping  his  hat  on  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  king,  and  then  thrown  into 
prison,  all  his  immense  merits  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  how  Mozart,  whose  work  lives  to 
this  day,  died  so  poor  that  eight  shil¬ 
lings  paid  his  funeral,  and  debts  to  the 
amount  of  £300  could  not  be  paid, 
whereas  Gluck  lived  in  great  affluence 
and  luxury,  not  because,  but  although, 
he  too  was  a  genius  ;  the  idea  becomes 
irresistibly  clear,  not  only  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  able  to  do  great  things,  but 
that  the  chief  acquirement  needed  is  the 
faculty  of  making  your  own  success,  of 
convincing  the  people  of  your  extraor¬ 
dinary  gifts  even  though  you  might  not 
possess  tium.  What  1  mean  is,  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  depends  on  the  savoir  faire 
of  a  man,  because  there  are  men  of  ex- 
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traoidinary  gifts  and  accomplishments 
of  whom  one,  Gluch,  succeeds,  while 
the  other,  Moxart,  does  not.  And  then 
again  there  are  those  who  have  no  real 
diesert  whatever,  and  make  a  fortune 
with  ordinary  work,  instead  of  going  to 
the  workhouse  to  which  others  go. 

Meyerbeer,  born  with  nine  millions 
of  thalers,  never  made  out  of  all  his 
operas  wherewith  to  live  comfortably 
one  year.  Rossini,  who  enriched  any 
amount  of  publishers  and  singers  with 
his  operas,  died  worth  three  millions, 
not  made  by  music.  Dumas  whose 
“  Mousquetaires”  alone  made  three  for¬ 
tunes,  and  who  was  the  author  of  no 
less  than  1200  volumes,  died  in  debt, 
while  his  contemporary,  Victor  Hugo, 
left  a  princely  income,  for,  although 
known  to  stand  as  a  poet  and  a  novelist 
high  up  the  ladder,  yet  he  stood  at  least 
equally  high  as  a  maker  of  bargains  with 
his  publishers.  One  of  his  greatest 
achievements  before  his  death  was  to 
write  a  very  small  brochure^  anent  the 
and  of  December,  and  to  demand  25,* 
000  francs  (£1000)  from  his  publisher 
for  it.  The  publisher  refused.  What 
did  the  great  poet  do  ?  He  printed  it 
himself ;  put  the  price  of  one  franc  on 
it  (io</.)  and  sold  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  copies.  Result  300,000  francs  or 
£12,000  !  This  result  was  due  to  the 
simple  but  eminently  practical  notion, 
that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  people 
extant  who  do  not  mind  spending  a  shil¬ 
ling,  but  very  few  in  comparison  are 
those  who  can  spend  half  a  guinea,  and 
in  that  one  word  “  practical”  lies  the 
solution  of  the  whole  question.  Genius 
creates  new  works,  lives  in  heaven  amid 
unknown  creations  ;  this  is  very  grand, 
but  practical  results  are  the  consequence 
of  common  sense  on  earth.  It  is  not 
correct  to  fancy  that  whoever  can  do 
the  greater  work,  can  do  the  smaller. 
Man  can  do  the  greater,  woman  can  do 
the  smaller  ;  but  that  makes  man  wom¬ 
an’s  slave  because  the  ordinary  daily  re¬ 
quirements,  the  sewing  on  of  a  button, 
the  preparing  of  your  food,  the  neces¬ 
sary  comfort,  in  fact,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  heaven-born  genius,  but  with  prac¬ 
tical  common  sense,  and  therefore  has  it 
rightly  been  said  Ce  que  femme  veut  Dieu 
le  veutf  and  Euripides,  when  he  sent 
Hercules  to  Hades  to  fetch  back  the 
shadow  of  Alceste,  and  Pluto  would  not 


allow  it,  made  Proserpina  persuade  him 
to  give  in,  for  although  Pluto  was  a  god 
Ce  que  femme  veut  Dieu  le  veut.  These 
thoughts  occur  to  me  as  1  think  over 
Gluck’s  career. 

Gluck,  Christoph  Willibald,  but  not 
”  Ritter  von”  as  he  is  usually  called, 
for  he  was  neither  ”  Ritter”  (knight) 
nor  “von,”  but  merely  called  himself 
”  Ritter,”  because  he  had  received  a 
decoration  of  which  he  was,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  Knight  ”  of  that  order,” 
was  born  on  July  2nd,  anno  1714,  and 
simple  as  this  statement  seems,  it  want¬ 
ed  the  inexhaustible  patience  of  research, 
which  is  so  often  the  attribute  of  Ger¬ 
man  scholars,  and  in  this  instance,  that 
of  Mr.  A.  Schmid,  custos  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  library,  Vienna,  to  fix  both  date 
and  birthplace.  The  place  is  Weiden- 
wang  in  Bavaria.  Numerous  incorrect 
statements  give  all  sorts  of  Bohemian 
villages  as  authentic,  but  these  are  sim¬ 
ply  from  rumors  or  unauthorized  asser¬ 
tions,  lightly  made  and  carelessly  repeat¬ 
ed.  Gluck  was  brought  to  Bohemia 
when  a  child,  in  fact,  when  three  years 
old,  was  taught  there,  and  Bohemia  be¬ 
ing  a  very  musical  country,  and  having 
at  various  times,  even  to  this  date,  pro¬ 
duced  eminent  players  and  composers, 
it  was  not  unlikely,  although  untrue, 
that  Gluck  should  be  a  Bohemian. 
Marmontel,  who  at  Gluck’s  arrival  in 
Paris,  treated  him  as  an  intruder,  called 
him  le  jongleur  de  Bohime  ;  but  he  was 
a  German,  and  moreover  a  Bavarian  for 
all  that.  Before  venturing  upon  giving 
the  reader  the  chain  of  facts  that  form 
Gluck's  eventful  life,  which  closed  just 
one  hundred  years  ago,  1  read  a  goodly 
number  of  English,  French  and  German 
sources  of  information,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  Gluck’s  history,  but  to 
none  more  than  to  the  mighty  collection 
of  reliable  facts — the  thoroughly  con¬ 
scientious  accumulation  and  research 
into  every  detail  having  reference  to  his 
hero’s  life,  to  be  found  in  Schmid’s 
”  Life  of  Gluck,”  which  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  one  work  only,  that  of  an¬ 
other  German,  Otto  Jahn’s  ”  Life  of 
Mozart.”  But  then  you  have  to  take 
the  evil  with  the  good.  First,  although 
reliable  in  nearly  all  his  statements, 
Schmid  is  too  partially  smitten  with  his 
idolized  hero.  Then  again  you  have  to 
wade  through  an  immense  series,  some 
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hundreds  of  pages,  containing  certainly 
undoubted  and  most  patiently  verified 
facts,  but  not  always  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance,  and  through  many  dreary, 
tedious  and  wearisome  observations  and 
annotations,  and  sometimes  quite  irrel¬ 
evant  paragraphs  diluted  until  barely 
more  than  water  remains. 

Having  alluded  to  his  immense  suc¬ 
cess  and  recognition  by  all  Europe  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  his  really  great  master¬ 
pieces  were  only  written  within  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  instantly 
proclaimed  as  such,  a  very  unusual 
luck  ;  I  might  as  well  say,  that  just  as 
he  resembles  Wagner  in  his  breaking  a 
new  path  for  himself,  and  freeing  him¬ 
self  from  conventional  writing,  so  he  re¬ 
sembles  Wagner  in  the  shrewdness  of 
putting  himself  under  the  highest  pat¬ 
ronage  and  influencing  publicity  toth 
with  his  pen  and  with  that  of  his  infiu- 
ential  friends.  He  even  sacrificed 
an  excellent  French  singer  (Sophie 
Amould),  wlio  had  very  successfully 
“created”  the  r6lt  of  Eurydice  in 
Gluck’s  “  Orph6e,”  for  a  very  pretty 
girl  who,  although  talented  too.  could 
not  compare  in  artistic  inspiration  with 
the  other  ;  but  then  she  was  the  mistreu 
of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  being 
himself  patronized  by  the  Dauphine  he 
insured  the  influence  of  the  court,  both 
by  legitimate  and  illegitimate  ways. 

Gluck  had  that  confidence  in  himself 
which  is  granted  only  to  genius.  Goethe 
says  somewhere  :  *'  Nur  Lumpe  sind 
bescheiden”  (Only  nobodies  are  mod¬ 
est).  Gluck  was  not  arrogant,  but  he 
knew  his  value  and  he  sto^  up  for  his 
system.  Not  only  did  he  defend  it  with 
a  very  able  pen,  but  he  took  all  possible 
trouble  to  get  other  able  pens  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  him,  and  so  well  did 
they  do  it,  that  the  strife  soon  became 
general  and,  what  with  praise  and  abuse, 
Gluck’s  name  was  perpetually  discussed 
and  his  detractors  served  as  advertisers 
not  a  bit  less  than  his  defenders. 

What  Gluck  was  anxious  to  do,  was 
this.  The  Italian  composers  made  up 
their  mind  that  the  great  singers  had  the 
ear  of  the  public,  and  that  in  order  to 
please  the  public  the  composer  had  to 
please  the  singers.  But  what  pleased 
the  singers  ?  An  opportunity  to  show 
the  roulades  they  could  make,  certain 
high  notes  particularly  brilliant  and 
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which,  in  order  to  show  them  well  off, 
they  kept  any  length  of  time,  whether 
that  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the 
phrase  or  not ;  although  this  is  as  great 
nonsense  as  it  would  be  for  an  actor  to 
hold  out  a  special  vowel  in  a  certain 
word.  But  although  Gluck  preached  so 
wisely  against  the  weakness  of  flattering 
the  caprices  of  a  great  singer,  did  he 
not  sacrifice  the  great  talent  of  Sophie 
Amould  to  the  less  talented  Saint-Hub- 
erty  ?  He  did  so  as  in  other  instances 
many  great  men  did  before  and  after 
him,  and  who,  when  asked  for  their 
reasons,  treated  the  question  as  an  idle 
one,  and  simply  replied  as  Martin 
Luther  did  when  a  lady  asked  him  : 

“  What  did  the  Lord  of  creation  do 
during  that  immensity  of  time  before  the 
world  was  created,  can  you  tell  me  ?” 

”  I  can,”  said  Luther.  “  He  sat  in 
a  birchwood  and  cut  birches  to  punish 
people  with,  who  ask  loads  of  idle  ques¬ 
tions.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Gluck — logical 
and  right  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
Italian  trills  and  vocalizations  composed 
with  the  mere  view  of  furnishing  a  cheval 
de  bataille  to  a  singer,  and  thoroughly 
correct  in  assiginng  to  music  the  higher 
duty  of  lending  expression  to  deep  feel¬ 
ing,  to  paint  in  tones  the  dramatic  pas¬ 
sion,  and  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the 
significance  of  the  poet’s  words — went 
to  the  other  extreme  by  appealing  to  the 
Greek  poets,  who  had  the  principle  of 
unity  established  among  them,  which, 
though  grand  and  lifelike,  by  excluding 
variety  led  to  monotony.  And  thus 
Gluck  encountered  in  his  “Alceste” 
despair  of  different  people  anent  the 
same  calamity,  viz.,  that  the  gods  hav¬ 
ing  decided  that  King  Admetos  cannot 
live  unless  some  one  offers  himself  up 
as  a  voluntary  victim,  the  Queen  Alceste 
decides  that  she  will  die  tor  him.  Of 
course,  there  comes  her  despair  to  be 
bound  to  die  so  young,  and  his  despair 
to  let  her  die  for  him,  and  the  people’s 
despair  to  let  their  noble  Queen  throw 
away  her  life.  But  it  taxes  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  a  composer  too  much  to  have 
continually  the  same  expression,  though 
for  different  reasons  or  fiom  different 
persons,  but  always  tears  and  cries  and 
wailing.  Moreover,  this  is  what  people 
will  not  sufficiently  understand.  The 
Greek  nation,  great  and  civilized  to  a 
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degree  in  those  olden  times,  with  their 
polytheistic  ideas,  believed  in  Apollo 
and  Jupiter,  in  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  in 
Charon  and  Cerberus,  in  all  the  gods 
and  semi-gods,  in  their  temples  and  at¬ 
tributes.  But  mythology,  however 
poetic  and  interesting  as  a  study  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  what  is  it  to  us  but  something 
listened  to  with  a  smile,  so,  that  what 
deeply  impressed  the  believing  Greeks, 
and  therefore  lifted  their  author  Eurip¬ 
ides  to  the  highest  point  of  public  ven¬ 
eration,  cannot  possibly  impress  us  in 
the  same  serious  manner.  Gluck  there¬ 
fore  asked  Calsabigi,  a  talented  Italian 
author,  to  cut  the  Greek  tragedy  into  a 
libretto  for  him,  and  he  did  so. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  occurrences  in 
artistic  life  that  the  development  in  any 
epoch  brings  art  from  step  to  step  very 
slowly  forward,  until  suddenly  a  genius 
springs  up  and  gives  his  art  such  a  vio¬ 
lent  forward  movement,  that,  although 
contemporary  art  may  pretend  not  to 
understand  him,  yet  unprejudiced  opin¬ 
ions  sincerely  admire  him. 

Gluck  one  hundred  years  ago  kicked 
away  the  sugar-plums  of  the  Italian 
composers,  and  created  a  vigorous  dra¬ 
matic  serious  element.  How  long  did 
it  last  ?  A  very  few  years  alter  his 
death  the  superhcial  music  came  back 
again.  Then,  behold,  from  1820-1830 
came  that  giant  Beethoven,  and  his  im¬ 
mense  symphonies  took  the  world  by 
surprise,  but  from  1850-1860,  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Offenbach’s  opera-buffa 
reigned  over  the  world.  Again  came 
Wagner  with  his  powerful  albeit  tedious 
and  lengthy  creations.  Now  once  more, 
exactly  after  one  hundred  years,  we  are 
again  at  the  music  drama  as  Gluck  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  had  thought  it,  when  barely 
created,  it  gave  rise  to  violent  partisan¬ 
ship  or  disapproval,  just  as  the  Wagner 
dramas  did.  It  is  not  right  to  say  : 
nil  novi  sub  sole — that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  There  is  that  new 
for  us  that  we  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of,  although  others  may  have  had  it  a 
thousand  years  ago.  But  it  is  clear  that 
everything  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
swings  round  in  the  same  circle,  and 
therefore  history  repeats  itself.  Pardon 
the  digression. 

Gluck  was  not  a  wonder-child  as 
Mozart  was.  His  father  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  him  as  Mozart  pire  did  with  ad- 
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vertisements,  that  he  will  play  on 
a  piano,  when  the  keyboard  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cloth,  and  take  no  wrong 
notes therefore,  nobody  cried  his 
**  miracle”  over  the  earnest  steady  stud¬ 
ious  boy,  and  in  general  his  rapacities 
were  developed  slowly,  and,  if  I  may 
say  so,  systematically,  not  providential¬ 
ly.  Mozart  had  that  immense  provi¬ 
dential  inspiration,  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano  and  before  the  public  ”  phantasied 
on  any  given  motif.'  I  say,  although 
every  quality  of  the  mind  is  given  us  by 
Providence,  there  is  yet  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  work  we  accomplish 
through  diligence,  industry,  and  steady 
development  of  qualities  born  with  us, 
and  the  heaven-^ven  facility  to  sit  down 
and  do  the  astonishing  feats  that  Mozart 
did  when  seven  years  old,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  was  empowered  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  special  trouble  or  hard  study.  Be¬ 
ing  the  son,  grandson,  and  great-grand¬ 
son  of  hunters,  the  grand  forest-air  was 
what  Gluck  first  inhaled,  where  he  first 
got  the  strength  that  made  himself  able 
in  after  life  unflinchingly  to  encounter 
and  sustain  severer  struggles,  for,  say 
what  we  may,  the  physical  disposition 
has  the  principal  share  in  the  mind's  suc¬ 
cess.  Let  any  master  of  painting,  of 
music,  of  poetry,  yield  himself  to  brandy 
and  see  what  in  his  dulness  he  will  pro¬ 
duce.  Let  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong 
lad  like  young  Gluck,  walk  out  in  the 
early  morning  hours  through  a  pinewood 
and  come  home  filled  with  ozone  and  sit 
down  to  work,  and  his  ideas  will  be 
strong,  healthy  with  the  wood  perfume 
and  the  bloom  of  wild  flowers  on  them, 
and  they  will  charm  every  one.  It  is 
this  which  is  often  the  cause  of  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  English  education  which 
tends  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
boy’s  muscles,  because  in  the  strong 
healthy  body  lodges  the  strong  healthy 
mind. 

The  boy  Christoph  Willibald  grew  up 
without  much  education.  He  was  sent 
to  Komotau  to  study  with  the  Jesuits  in 
their  Gymnasium,  but,  having  no  money 
to  pay  for  his  tuition,  he  discontinued 
his  classes  and  taught  himself  singing, 
fiddle,  and  violoncello.  With  the  latter 
instrument,  which  he  played  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  proficiency,  he  even  made  a  little 
money — a  most  important  factor  in  his 
impecunious  life. 
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>  I  have,  as  before  mentioned,  searched 
rather  o^tinately  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  Gluck’s  youth,  but,  strange  to 
say,  nothing  is  known  about  his  second 
decade.  Even  Schmid,  that  conscien* 
tious  searcher,  so  German  that  he  mud¬ 
dled  the  French  word  fuseau  (fusee  or 
spindle)  with  fusil  (ride),  although  he 
took  a  life*time  to  inquire  into  every  de¬ 
tail,  seeixu  to  have  found  no  dependable 
information  about  Gluck  as  a  )Oung  man 
until  be  was  twenty*four  years  old,  and 
introduced  to  Count  Meizi,  who  took 
him  as  private  secretary  to  Italy. 

When  Gluck  arrived  in  Milan  he  at 
once  began  writing  operas  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  then  established,  and  thereby  imme¬ 
diately  earned  a  fashionable  reputation. 
The  librettists  wrote  for  the  mist  en  scene 
— that  is,  for  opportunities  of  decora¬ 
tions,  costumes,  etc.  ;  the  composer 
wrote  for  voice  and  '*  gargling”  of  sol¬ 
feggi  Logical  dramatic  consequences, 
truth  of  accent,  correct  expression 
adapted  to  the  idea,  all  that  was  of  no 
importance.  And  until  Gluck  was 
forty-eight  years  of  age  (Mozart  was 
then  six)  he  worked  conventionally  in 
the  same  groove,  until  suddenly  he  asked 
Calsabigi  for  a  Greek  libretto,  ”  Orfeo 
e  Eurydice,”  where,  just  as  Alceste  en¬ 
ters  the  Hades  for  her  husband,  Orpheus 
goes  into  the  Orcus  to  fetch  back  his 
Eurydice.  There,  too,  goes  this  mo¬ 
notony  of  hope  and  despair  and  lost  hope 
through  the  piece,  and  nevertheless  his 
giant  hand  cut  out  of  the  rock  life-size 
statues,  and  certainly  his  scores  showed 
by  far  more  the  power  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  Last  Judgment  than  the  sweetness 
of  Raphael’s  Madonna  della  sedia. 
Once  the  line  begun,  he  kept  in  the  same 
direction  with  his  other  two,  ”  Iphi- 
g^nies”  and  with  ”  Armida.  ” 

To  gain  reward  besides  gaining  celeb¬ 
rity  was  Gluck’s  good  fortune.  More¬ 
over  he  could  say  that  never  did  he  gain 
it  except  by  legitimate  means.  Not  as 
some  celebrities  such  as  Rembrandt  the 
famous  Dutch  painter  once  did.  Find¬ 
ing  that  he  had  in  his  studio  a  vast  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  pictures,  sketches,  and 
portraits,  he  left  Amsterdam,  and  told 
his  wife  after  a  certain  time,  to  give  out 
the  news  of  his  having  suddenly  died. 
Barely  had  the  news  got  abroad  than 
friends  and  art  patrons  and  dealers 
flocked  to  the  house  of  the  disconsolate 


widow,  offering  sympathy,  and  proved 
anxious  to  buy  whatever  they  could  get 
of  the  great  man.  Each  wishing  to  buy, 
one  overbid  the  other,  and  whatever  was 
to  be  found,  was  bought  most  eagerly. 
Barely  a  month  had  passed,  when  Rem¬ 
brandt  quietly  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
and  far  from  being  cross,  the  people 
laughed  at  the  clever  trick. 

.  In  every  century  one  or  two  extraor¬ 
dinary  organizations  in  art  enjoying  the 
title  of  genius  suddenly  appeared  far  in 
front  of  all  contemporary  appreciation, 
and  were  understood  only  haif  a  century 
later,  ana  this  process  continually  re¬ 
news  itself.  J  ust  as  in  the  general  dark¬ 
ness  God  said,  ”  Let  there  be  light,”  so 
in  the  general  darkness  of  ordinary 
course  and  mediocrity  the  genius  comes 
like  a  sunlight  and  throws  its  bright  rays 
on  art  and  science,  and  that  goes  on  for 
a  certain  time,  then  reaction  follows, 
and  when  the  new  century  is  at  an  end, 
again  another  torch  is  lighted  and  goes 
through  the  same  proceeding.  The 
globe  is  round,  all  movement  is  round, 
and  the  quicker  you  rush  on  from  one 
point  of  departure  the  quicker  you  must 
come  back  to  it  by  completing  your  cir¬ 
cular  movement.  The  padre  Martini, 
himself  an  Italian,  deploring  the  routine 
into  which  music  had  fallen  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  felt  and 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  a  genius  coming 
and  reforming  the  meaningless  conven¬ 
tionality,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote  : 
”  E  desirabile  che  rinasca  qualche  pro- 
fessore  di  raro  talento.  e  ben  istruito  di 
tutte  le  parti  della  musica,  il  quale, 
senza  curarsi  dci  propositi  impertinenti 
di  tutti  i  suoi  rivali,  faccia  lisorgere  all’ 
esempio  dei  Greci,  I’arte  di  muovere  le 
passioni  e  libera  hnalmente  gli  ascoltanti 
dal  tedio  che  loro  fa  provare  la  musica 
dei  giorni  nostii.”  (Martini’s  ”  Storia 
della  musica.  ” )  “It  would  be  desirable 
that  there  be  born  a  professor  of  rare 
talent  and  well  versed  in  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  parts  of  music,  who,  without  caring 
a  bit  about  the  impertinent  remarks  of 
his  rivals,  would  revive  that  great  power 
of  the  Greeks  to  excite  the  real  pas¬ 
sions,  and  deliver  the  audiences  from 
that  tedious  bore  which  the  music  of  the 
present  day  causes  them  to  put  up  with.’’ 

When  Gluck  composed  his  “  Armi¬ 
da,”  the  critics  said  that  it  was  not  to 
be  believed  that  his  verses  were  the 
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same  that  LuUi  had  set  to  music,  because 
Lulli  had  made  them  a  mere  peg  where¬ 
on  to  hang  his  musical  hobbies,  but 
Gluck  was  so  penetrated  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words,  that  it  is  then  that  he 
made  his  celebrated  speech  ;  “  When  I 
write  an  opera,  I  try  before  all  to  forget 
that  I  am  a  musician,"  which  has  been 
so  thoroughly  misunderstood.  What  he 
meant  to  say  was,  that  he  entered  so  en¬ 
tirely  heart  and  soul  into  the  poetry  which 
he  had  to  interpret  musically,  that  he 
identified  himself  with  the  poet  more 
than  with  the  musician. 

The  opinion  of  German  critics  on 
Gluck  is  naturally  very  favorable  ;  but 
such  men  as  Berlioz,  in  France,  and 
Schur£,  in  Belgium,  wrote  of  him  in  an 
equally  inspired  strain.  Berlioz  says 
the  exceptional  qualities  of  Gluck  will 
perhaps  never  again  be  found  combined 
in  the  same  musician.  Inspiration  which 
carries  the  audience  with  him,  high  logic, 
a  grand  style,  abundant  ideas,  deep 
knowledge  of  dramatizing  his  orchestra, 
catching  melody,  always  correct  expres¬ 
sion,  both  natural  and  picturesque,  a 
seeming  disorder  which  in  fact  is  only  a 
more  high  class  order,  clearness  of  de¬ 
sign,  and  above  all,  power  of  such  im¬ 
mensity  that  it  had  sometimes  a  fright¬ 
ening  effect  on  an  imagination  capable 
of  appreciating  him. 

To  understand  the  difficulty  of  per¬ 
forming  Gluck,  and  hence  to  understand 
him  at  all,  unless  interpreted  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  you  need  only  read  what  he  him¬ 
self  says  about  the  famous  air  of  Or¬ 
pheus  ;  J’ai  perdu  mon  Eurydice  : 
"  Change  the  slightest  nuance  of  move- 
mentor  accent,  and  you’ll  make  a  dance 
tune  of  it."  Now,  as  that  air  is  one 
that  has  to  be  sung  now  with  despair, 
now  with  tears  in  the  voice,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  only  such  artists  who  take 
the  trouble  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
intentions  of  the  composer  can  hope  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  undertake  the  interpretation 
of  his  works.  One  reason,  perhaps,  why 
these  works  produced  an  immense  effect 
upon  the  audiences  of  those  times  was, 
that  they  were  given  in  moderate-sized 
theatres,  calculated  for  ordinary  propor¬ 
tions.  Concert  halls,  like  the  Albert 
Hall,  calculated  to  be  filled  by  excep¬ 
tional  organs  only,  are  no  use  when 
those  exceptional  organs  are  not  avail¬ 
able  ;  and  as  we  have  gone  up  always 


higher  in  pitch,  because  the  instruments 
sound  more  brilliantly  in  higher  posi¬ 
tions.  so  we  build  theatres  and  halls  in 
which  shouting  becomes  an  unavoidable 
condition. 

Shouting,  however,  is  not  Art ;  mak¬ 
ing  money,  by  admitting  numbers  of 
people  who  cannot  conveniently  hear,  is 
not  Art,  and  the  wlv)le  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  music  in  this  fashion  is  much  more 
commercial  than  artistic. 

When  Gluck,  after  the  great  success 
of  "  Oifeo,’’  gave  "  Alceste,’’  the  peo¬ 
ple  failed  at  first  to  take  the  grandeur  of 
the  new  work  in,  and  received  it  on  the 
first  evening  rather  coldly.  Gluck,  in 
despair,  met  Arnaud  after  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Oh,  mon  ami, 

‘  Alceste  ’  cst  tomb^e."  *'  Oui,  tomb^e 
du  ciel,’’  said  Arnaud.  “  Only  give 
them  time  to  elevate  themselves  to  that 
height."  This  shows  what  devoted 
friends  Gluck  had  in  Paris.  And  how 
intolerant  those  admirers  sometimes  be¬ 
came  (just  like  Wagnerites),  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  anecdote  will  demonstrate. 

Dorat,  another  admirer  of  Gluck, 
stood,  on  a  certain  evening,  in  the  pit, 
among  a  number  of  friends  of  the  great 
composer,  when  some  unknown  listener 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Gluck. 
"  Gluck."  said  Dorat,  "  is  a  musician 
of  the  first  water,  probably  the  first  for 
grand  effects,  powerful,  passionate,  as 
warm  as  energetic,  and  who  rends  your 
soul  with  a  shout  of  despair.  He  is  ele¬ 
vated  even  in  his  orchestral  accompani¬ 
ments  ;  it  is  he  who  blew  life  into  your 
automatic  chorus  with  the  power  of  his 
genius  :  in  one  word,  he  is  the  man  to 
create  the  long-needed  revolution  in 
music.  I  find,  though,  that  he  is  in 
some  exceptional  moments  rather  strepi- 
tous  at  the  expense  of  melody.”  “  Oh, 
you  are  a  Piccinist  ?’’  ‘‘I  never  saw 

the  man,  and  know  not  a  note  of  his 
music.’’  "  Nevermind,  you  see  a  fault 
in  Gluck  :  you  are  a  Piccinist  !” 

I  mentioned  that  Gluck  dedicated  his 
“  Alceste"  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  and  in  his  dedication-preface  de¬ 
veloped  all  that  he  thought  of  music,  the 
real  strength  of  which  he  saw  in  lending 
to  the  poet's  thought  additional  power, 
and  in  giving  picturesque  expression  to 
the  ideas  of  the  drama,  instead  of  hook¬ 
ing  any  amount  of  trills  and  runs  on  the 
peg  of  verses,  which  might  express  any- 
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thing  between  a  murder  and  a  bill  of 
fare.  And  who,  you  may  ask,  was  this 
Duke  of  Tuscany  ?  It  was  he  who  be¬ 
came  the  enlightened  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  of  Austria,  who,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  foresaw  the  triumph  of  liberty  over 
the  dark  principles  of  feudalism  ;  he 
who  abolished  all  that  contributed  to 
the  suppression  of  mind,  who  sapped  at 
the  root  of  what  Gambetla  called,  L’  En- 
nemi,  abolished  monasteries,  confes¬ 
sional,  the  exaggerated  number  of  holi¬ 
days  ;  it  was  he  whose  statue  was 
‘  crowned  with  laurels  and  flowers  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1848,  when  Austria  broke 
her  fetters  and  enforced  a  constitution. 
To  him  Gluck  inscribed  his  opera  and 
the  preface,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
he  freed  opera  from  the  worst  of  tyrants, 
“  inveterate  bad  habit.” 

Marie  Antoinette,  proud  to  patronize 
her  countryman  and  former  teacher, 
wrote  to  Maria  Christina  :  “A  glorious 
triumph  at  last  with  Gluck’s  *  Iphig^nie.' 
The  audience,  though,  seemed  at  first 
puzzled  with  the  new  system,  but  now 
the  excitement  is  such  in  society  that 
people  quarrel  and  fight  over  it  as  if  a 
religious  question  were  at  stake.”  Gluck 
told  Marie  Antoinette  that  the  air  of 
France  had  redoubled  the  power  of  his 
genius,  and  that  the  sight  of  her  majestic 
beauty  had  given  such  impetus  to  his 
ideas,'  that,  like  herself,  they  had  be¬ 
come  sublime  and  angelic.  ”  And 
when,”  asked  she,  “  shall  we  hear  ‘  Ar- 
mida’?”  ”  C’est  sur  le  point  d’etre 
fini,  et  vraiment  cela  sera  superbe  !” 
said  Gluck.  With  the  same  modesty, 
Spontini  at  the  moment  of  beginning  the 
dress  rehearsal  of  his  opera,  ”  La  Ves- 
tale,'*  said  :  ”  Messieurs,  I’op^ra  que 
vousallez  entendre  est  un  chef-d’oeuvre, 
commen^ons !”  Vestris,  the  well- 
known  ballet-master,  not  being  afforded 
sufficient  display  for  his  dances,  told 
>  Gluck,  ”  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal, 

the  success  of  *  Armida  ’  is  sure  to  be 
doubtful  ”  (the  same  thing  was  told 
Wagner,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  bringing  out  ‘  ‘  Tann- 
hSuser”  in  Paris,  and  refused  to  write 
I  ballet  music  for  it.)  ”  My  subject,’  ’  said 

I  Gluck,  ”  is  taken  from  the  ‘  Gerusalera- 

!  me  libcrata.’  There  is  therefore  not 

I  much  room  for  entrechats.  If  Torquato 

Tasso  had  wished  to  make  Rinaldo  a 


dancer,  he  would  not  have  brought  him 
out  in  the  armor  of  a  warrior.” 

Dr.  Burney  in  his  journal  of  a  musical 
tour  in  1773.  spc^iks  about  his  visit  to 
Gluck  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marc,  where 
he  had  very  elegant  well-furnished 
rooms.  ”  Gluck,”  he  says  (then  nearly 
sixty)”  was  much  pitted  with  the  small¬ 
pox  and  very  coarse  in  figure  and  in 
look,  but  was  very  soon  put  into  the  best 
of  humors  by  accompanying  his  niece, 
then  a  girl  of  thirteen,  upon  a  very  bad 
harpsichord,  several  airs  of  *  Alceste.’ 
She  had  a  very  powerful  voice,  infinite 
expression  and  astounding  execution, 
considering  that  she  is  taught  only  two 
years.  Gluck  himself  sang  from  *  Iphi- 
g6nie.’  of  which  he  had  not  yet  commit¬ 
ted  one  note  to  paper,  which  shows  that 
he  carried  the  work  in  his  head  nearly 
ready.  (This  is,  too,  the  explanation 
of  Mozart  writing  the  overture  to  *  Don 
Juan  ’  in  a  few  hours  of  the  night,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  it  already  written  as  it  were 
in  his  mind.)  He  played  with  a  readi¬ 
ness  as  if  he  had  the  full  score  before 
him,  which  astonished  me  much.” 
The  real  origin  of  the  grand  struggle  was 
that  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  Dubarry 
had  always  patronized  Italian  music, 
and  when  the  latter  saw  that  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  took  up  Gluck,  she  felt  doubly 
incited  to  oppose  to  her  influence  her 
own protegt  Piccini  who  was  a  Neapol¬ 
itan. 

The  Journal de  Paris  oi  the  aist  Jan¬ 
uary,  1777,  tells  the  following  story. 
During  the  performance  of  ”  Alceste” 
”  tragidie  de  Mons.  W.  A.  Gluck,” 
Mdlle.  Levasseur  sang  the  verse  :  ”  II 
me  d^chire  et  m'arrache  le  coeur”  with 
such  deep  expression  that  a  gentleman 
in  the  stalls  felt  perfectly  enchanted  with 
her  and  applauded  with  frenzy.  A 
neighbor  of  his,  however,  of  quite  differ¬ 
ent  opinion,  shouted  to  the  singer :  ”  It 
is  not  the  heart,  it  is  my  ears  you  tear 
off  ;”  whereupon  the  first  gentleman  got 
up  and  said  :  ”  What  a  lucky  accident 
for  you  ;  now  go  quickly  and  try  to  get 
another  pair.”  And  of  course  every¬ 
body  laughed  and  applauded  the  singer. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  Frenchmen 
cannot  resist  ridicule,  but  who  can  ?  If, 
as  the  wise  old  king,  Solomon,  said  : 
”  All  is  vanity,”  being  laughed  at  must 
be  a  severe  trial. 
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Gluck  had  this  great  problem  to  solve  : 
“  Truth  in  art.”  So  long  as  there  have 
existed  aesthetical  and  philosophical  dis* 
cussions  on  art  this  question  has  always 
been  debated.  In  order  to  be  true  in 
art,  must  you  represent,  or  are  you  al* 
lowed  to  represent  what  may  be  horrid 
in  nature  ?  Lessing  put  down  the  rule 
once  for  all :  What  is  not  beautiful, 
forms  not  a  fit  subject  for  artistic  treat* 
ment,  and  although  really  true  represen¬ 
tation  and  expression  are  most  desirable 
in  a  work  of  art,  there  is  certainly  no 
necessity  for  choosing  a  subject  the  truth 
of  which  would  only  give  most  unpleas¬ 
ant  impressions. 

Gluck  knew  well  what  he  was  about, 
and  as  I  have  said  he  knew  how  to  use 
his  pen.  One  of  his  great  adversaries 
who  understood  nothing  about  music 
having  violently  attacked  “  Alceste,” 
Gluck  wrote  to  him  ;  “  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  have  been  misled  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  performances  and  the  applause 
granted  to  my  operas  into  the  belief  that 
the  public  liked  them.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  it  is  sufficient  to  be  a  man  of 
letters  to  judge  everything,  and  1  per¬ 
ceive  with  admiration  that  you  have 
learned  in  a  few  hours  more  about  music 
than  I  who  practise  it  over  forty  years. 
Since  from  what  you  say  it  is  clear  that 
a  singer  ought  to  continue  the  same  mo¬ 
tive,  when  he  passes  from  one  impres¬ 
sion,  even  from  one  passion  into  another, 
I  shall  take  advantage,  knowing  your 
predilection  for  tender  airs,  to  make 
Achilles,  however  furious  he  may  be, 
sing  an  air  of  such  sweetness  that  every¬ 
body  will  cry,  and  I  shall  omit  every  in¬ 
strument  from  the  orchestra  except  the 
oboes,  flutes  and  violins  so  that  no  noise 
shall  disquiet  your  tender  nerves  and 
nothing  be  heard  but  what  is  soft  and 
sweet.  Perhaps  some  one  will  object 
that  Sophocles  made  CEdipus  appear 
with  eyes  infused  with  blood,  fuiious 
with  passion,  terrible  to  behold,  but  then 
I  shall  reply  to  that  connoisseur  that 
Mons.  de  la  Harpe  prefers  that  in  its 
most  furious  anger,  music  should  serve 
only  to  express  the  sounds  of  turtle¬ 
doves.  Some  of  my  friends  went  even 
so  far  as  to  tell  me  to  go  and  study  your 
works,  and  try  to  find  out  whatever  mis¬ 
takes  might  there  be  discovered.  ‘  But,  * 
said  I,  ‘  I  am  a  musician  and  dare  not 
bear  an  impious  hand  on  so  great  a 


writer’s  work.’  ‘  Why,’ said  they,  ‘  has 
not  M.  de  la  Harpe,  who  is  a  literary  man, 
without  the  slightest  scruple  tried  to  de¬ 
molish  the  work  of  a  musician,  which  he 
says  himself  he  understands  nothing 
about  and  moreover  proves  what  he  says 
by  the  expressions  he  used  when  expos¬ 
ing  his  opinion  ?*  You  see,  my  dear  sir, 
if  I  told  a  painter  to  combine  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  colors  and  delicacy  of  design  with 
the  coquettish  grace  of  a  flirting  woman, 
when  drawing  the  Last  Judgment,  he 
might  answer  me  :  1  should  like  noth¬ 
ing  better,  but  he  might  add  the  words 
of  Apelles  to  Alexander — ‘  Don’t  talk 
so  loud,  for  the  little  boy  there  who 
crushes  the  colors  for  me  mi^ht  hear  you 
and  mock  at  your  words. 

This  shows  that  he  was  well  able  to 
defend  himself,  but  gleaning  among  the 
fiery  sparks  which  the  heated  discussion 
elicited,  one  finds  such  phrases  as,  ”  11 
y  a  de  tres  belles  choses  dans  les  operas 
italiens,  mais  les  Italiens  n’ont  pas  en¬ 
core  produit  un  op^ra  qui  soit  une  belle 
chose,”  which  proves  what  at  first  sight 
seems  a  paradox,  that  you  express  a 
higher  opinion  of  a  work  when  you  re¬ 
mark  that  it  contains  feeble  points  than 
when  you  say  that  there  are  some  good 
points  in  it ;  because  in  the  first  case, 
the  beautiful  is  the  rule  though  there  be 
weak  points  ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  the 
reverse. 

When  Gluck  complained  to  Dorat, 
that  he  received  so  many  stupid  letters 
anent  his  operas  whether  admiring  or 
criticising  them,  Dorat  said,  “  L’enthou- 
siasme  ou  la  haine  des  sots,  sont  les 
deux  malheurs  du  g6nie,”  and  when  one 
is  uncharitably  enough  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  “  les  sots”  form  the  majority  of 
mankind,  one  feels  nearly  inclined  to 
pity  genius.  So  is  this  remark  of  special 
interest  when  we  compare  it  with  what 
is  continually  said  about  the  sonority  of 
contemporaneous  music  :  ”  Power  is 
the  work  of  genius  ;  whoever  tries  to 
imitate  it  creates  only  noise.”  A  child 
which  screams  will  never  be  heard  like 
a  man  with  a  powerful  organ. 

Gluck  had  that  unfailing  judgment 
which  taught  ,‘him  to  know  what  he  had 
to  do.  He  swept  away  the  superficial 
series  of  fioritures  and  gave  his  music  a 
firmness  of  character  which  people  did 
not  always  at  once  conceive.  When  he 
wrote  ”  Artaxerxes,”  some  musicians 
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blamed  him  for  hit  new  line.  So  he 
thought  he  would  have  his  fun  with 
them,  and  he  wrote  one  great  air,  but 
only  one,  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  old 
claptrap  school  with  a  vengeance,  and 
he  had  the  immense  satisfaction  to  tee 
by  the  side  of  the  success  of  his  music, 
that  very  air  hissed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  had  to  be  cut. out  of  the  score. 

Calm  and  thoughtful  in  his  work,  he 
was  yet  very  hasty  and  hot  tempered  in 
ordinary  life,  and  it  happened  to  him 
sometimes  to  receive  severe  lessons. 
For  instance,  having  lost  his  temper  once 
with  his  servant,  he  suddenly  shouted  to 
him  :  “  This  is  really  unbearable,  are 
you  mad  or  ami?”  “Oh,”  humbly 
said  the  man,  “  surely  your  Excellency 
would  not  keep  a  servant  who  is  mad  ?” 
The  reason  of  the  row  was  a  very  funny 
one.  Gluck  had  a  housekeeper  who 
was  a  great  miser,  and  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  the  servant  took  occasion* 
ally  a  piece  of  sugar,  she  had  recourse 
to  the  following  stratagem.  She  tried 
patiently  to  catch  a  fly.  When  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  she  put  it  quickly  in  the  sugar- 
bowl,  and  put  the  cover  on.  From  time 
to  time  she  looked  to  see  if  the  fly  was 
still  there.  Of  course  when  she  found 
the  prisoner  had  gone,  she  knew  that 
somebody  must  have  delivered  him. 
Then  she  pounced  upon  the  servant  as 
the  guilty  party.  But  as  it  happened, 
Gluck  had  perpetrated  the  crime,  hence 
the  reproach  of  the  servant  who  was  in* 
nocently  accused. 

Gluck  wrote  in  1741  “  Artaxerxes,” 
in  1742  “  Demofonte,"  1743  “  Siface,” 
and  1744  “  Fedra,*'  two  operas  for  Ven¬ 
ice  ;  what  with  what  he  did  at  Milan,  Tu¬ 
rin,  and  Venice,  he  wrote  eight  operas  in 
five  years.  Lord  Middlesex,  then  theat¬ 
rical  manager  at  the  Hay  market,  l.ondon, 
engaged  him  as  composer,  and  he  trav¬ 
elled  with  his  great  patron.  Prince  F.  P. 
Lobkowitz,  by  Paris  to  London.  But 
when  he  arrived  in  1745  the  theatre  was 
then  closed,  on  account  of  the  public 
prejudice  against  all  the  singers  being 
Catholics.  Performances  began  again  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1746,  with  his  new 
opera,  “  La  Caduta  dei  Giganti,”  given 
in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
to  whom  the  opera  was  dedicated.  The 
opera  had  only  a  moderate  success,  in 
consequence  of  which  only  five  perform¬ 
ances  took  place.  But  Dr.  Burney's  fine 


nose  guessed  the  genius,  and  he  wrote 
about  the  opera,  that  “  it  was  evident^ 
notwithstanding  the  small  appreciation 
of  the  work  by  the  public,  that  from 
that  young  man  great  things  were  to  be 
expected.”  Gluck  wrote  to  Handel 
about  it,  to  ask  the  great  man’s  advice, 
and  he  replied  to  Gluck  :  “  You  have 
been  too  conscientious  ;  you  have  taken 
too  much  trouble  with  your  work  ;  that 
does  no  good  here.  We  English  people 
want  something  striking,  that  touches 
directly  their  ear  drum.”  Gluck,  differ¬ 
ing  in  this  from  many  people,  that  when 
he  asked  for  advice  he  took  it,  instantly 
added  two  trombones  to  the  score,  and 
—the  success  increased.  I  wonder 
whether  Handel  meant  that  Gluck  took 
too  much  trouble  with  details,  because 
it  is  literally  the  advice  I  once  heard 
Rossini  give  to  a  young  composer  : 
“  Take  trouble  only  with  the  great 
pieces  ;  don’t  waste  your  attention  and 
your  time  on  small  matters  ;  put  down 
the  columns  and  the  pillars,  never  mind 
the  petty  woodwork.”  When  Gluck 
was  in  England  he  had  not  yet  reached 
that  great  epoch  of  self-confidence  which 
made  him  afterward  throw  over  with  a 
mighty  hand  all  the  conventionalities, 
but  he  took  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
Handel  and  Dr.  Arne  (1710-1778),  and 
had  part  of  his  opera  “  Artamene”  here 
published.  The  exact  title  was,  “  The 
favourite  songs  in  ye  Opera  called  Arla- 
mene.  By  Sig.  Gluck,  London.  Print¬ 
ed  for  J.  Walsh  in  Catharine  Street  in  ye 
Strand.’  ’ 

From  this  time  dates  Gluck’s  turning- 
point,  when  be  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  sweet  music  for  grand  music. 
Sweet  music  goes  straight  to  your  ear, 
and  tickles  it,  and  pleases  it,  as  sweets 
may  please  your  palate.  Grand  music 
impresses  your  mind,  it  goes  to  your 
brain  and  to  your  heart,  and  is  solid 
food  and  substantial  tonic. 

How  much  inspired,  however,  the 
young  composer  was,  there  came  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  man  claimed  his  right. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  attractive  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  banker  Pergin— Marianne  was 
her  name.  The  mother  sided  with  him 
and  her  daughter,  but  the  father,  a  purse- 
proud  man,  would  not  hear  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  man  of  “  hopes.”  But 
after  travelling  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote 
for  the  Teatro  Argentina  his  “Tele- 
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maco,'*  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
old  Perkin,  and  quickly  returning,  he 
got  married  on  the  15  th  of  September, 
1750,  being  then  thirty>six  years  of  age, 
and  not  for  one  moment  after  until 
Gluck’s  life’s  end  did  the  mutual  love  of 
the  two  slacken. 

Remarkable  is  the  circumstance  that 
he  was  commissioned  in  1761  to  write  a 
ballet,  “  Don  Juan,”  which  is  entirely 
composed  on  the  very  subject  which 
served  Mosart  for  his  opera.  His  first 
real  revolution  came  in  1 762,  and  Gluck 
refused  Metastasio’s  sweet  opportunities 
for  music  which  he  found  not  dramatic 
enough,  and  told  Calsabigi  to  write  him 
a  great  libretto  with  real  passions,  and 
life  enough  for  a  tone  drama  (vide  Wag¬ 
ner),  for  which  he  asked  him  to  take 
Orfeo  and  Eurydice.  He  begged  of 
Metastasio,  if  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
new  departure,  not  to  oppose  it  in  pub¬ 
lic,  and  let  him  have  a  chance,  which 
Metastasio  promised.  The  first  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  public  was  intense  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  musicians  were  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  at  once  ;  and  when  the  opera 
was  given  for  the  fifth  time,  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  by  all,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
public  by  the  grand  inspiration  of  the 
Greek  poet  so  skilfully  used  by  Calsa¬ 
bigi,  the  strange  power  of  the  music,  and 
the  dramatic  performance,  Gluck  having 
insisted  on  making  even  the  chorus  act 
for  the  first  time  in  their  career,  pro¬ 
duced  a  profound  effect. 

It  must  interest  English  readers  to 
learn  what  one  of  the  quoted  names,  and 
I  might  say  universal  authorities,  thought 
of  Gluck  and  his  work.  I  allude  of 
course  to  Dr.  Burney,  who  in  his  diary 
mentions  the  desire  he  had  when  in  Vien¬ 
na  to  make  Gluck’s  acquaintance.  He 
asked  Viscount  Stormont,  then  English 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  who  appealed  to 
Countess  Thun,  whose  great  desire  it 
was  to  bring  the  two  great  men  together, 
and  so  the  two  with  Dr.  Burney  repaired 
to  the  Rennweg  where  Gluck  lived.  The 
meeting  seems  to  have  been  a  very  cor¬ 
dial  one.  Gluck,  though  at  the  time 
fifty-eight  years  old,  sang  himself,  and 
Dr.  Burney  says,  that  although  com¬ 
pletely  voiceless,  the  expression  and 
grace  of  his  declamation  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  ui>on  him.  But  the 
real  musical  wonder  in  the  house  was 
Gluck’s  niece,  already  mentioned,  the 


daughter  of  his  sister.  The  girl  was 
then  thirteen  years  old,  but  it  seems  that 
her  voice,  her  dramatic  passion,  and  the 
peculiarly  vibrating  power  of  her  voice 
moved  the  hearers  deeply.  Unfortui* 
nately,  the  poor  girl  died  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  from  the  small-pox.  Dr.  Burney 
says  of  Gluck’s  composition  :  ”  As  to 
invention,  especially  dramatic  painting 
and  theatrical  effect,  neither  living  nor 
dead  composer  equals  him.  He  studies 
for  a  long  time  his  libretto,  carefully 
weighs  the  single  parts,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  character.  It  is  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  satisfy  the  mind  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  audience.  He  is  not  only  the 
friend  of  the  poet — he  becomes  the  poet 
himself.  In  the  vocal  part  he  exhibits 
a  study  of  nature  and  simplicity,  and  his 
orchestral  accompaniments  are  a  rich 
palette,  and  thus  he  is  a- painter  too.” 
Gluck  found  that  the  English  publie 
loved  simplicity,  and  therefore  he  adopt'^ 
ed  it,  and  he  told  Dr.  Burney  that  he 
owed  to  England  his  predilection  for 
the  simple  and  impressive  style  which 
had  so  singularly  distinguished  his  operas 
from  the  Italian  flimsiness  of  his  time. 

As  to  Gluck’s  singing  without  voice 
but  so  impressive  through  its  passion, 
Dorat,  one  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
time,  when  told  that  such  a  toneless 
voice  sounded  rather  false,  said  : — 

”  II  6chappe  souvent  des  sons  i  la  doaleur, 

Qui  sont  faux  pour  Toreille,  mais  vrais  pour 
le  coeur.” 

Of  the  numerous  extremely  brilliant 
and  witty  words  which  the  enthusiasm 
for  and  against  the  music  of  Gluck  elicit¬ 
ed,  I  will  quote  only  a  few — although 
volumes  have  been  written — of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  Thus  wrote  Voltaire 
to  an  antagonist  of  Gluck — the  Marquise 
du  Deffau — with  hypocritical  deference, 
on  the  25th  of  January,  1775  :  1  ask 

your  generous  pardon,  madame',  for  ad¬ 
miring  Gluck,  or  rather  the  Chevalier 
Gluck.  1  thought  I  had  told  you  that 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  excellent 
voice,  which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Mdlle.  Le  Maure,  sang  to  me  a  r6citatif- 
mesure  by  this  reformer,  and  gave  me 
infinite  pleasure.  Although  I  am  as 
deaf  as  blind  when  the  snow  silvers  the 
Alps  and  the  Mount  Jura,  I  really  beg 
your  pardon  for  having  so  enjoyed 
Gluck’s  work.  Possibly  I  was  wrong. 
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It  M  quite  true  that  other  works  of  the 
tame  maestro  are  much  less  beautiful. 
1  feel  nevertheless  that  this  is  the  music 
which,  with  the  little  sympathy  I  feel  for 
mere  matters  of  fancy  and  taste,  affects 
roe  most  deeply,  and  for  all  that,  like 
you,  Madame  la  Marquise,  I  love  the 
work  of  Lully  notwithstanding  all  the 
Glucks  of  creation.” 

This  is  what  Abb6  Arnaud  wrote  in 
answer  to  Marmontel,  who  attacked 
Gluck  on  principle  : 

“  Marmootet  juge  U  peioture  en  aveugle, 

Et  U  mutique  comme  an  sourd, 

II  dit  qa’il  a  la  secret  des  vers  de  Racine, 
Jamais  secret  ne  fut  si  bien  gard£.‘’ 

Gluck,  through  his  excellent  wife  ac¬ 
customed  to  great  neatness  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  cared  very  much  for  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  was  often  seen  in  an  embroid¬ 
ered  costume,  and  wearing  a  cane  with  a 
gold  knob.  His  death  was  quite  sudden. 
He  was  driving  out  with  his  wife,  and  in 
the  carriage  an  apoplectic  stroke  ren¬ 
dered  immediate  return  to  his  bouse  nec¬ 
essary.  He  was  put  to  bed.  His  friends 
tried  to  deceive  him  about  the  danger 
his  life  was  in,  and  began  a  discussion 
about  a  sacred  trio  he  had  written,  and 
very  much  disputed  the  tone  in  which 
the  part  of  the  Saviour  should  be  sung. 
”  Well,  my  friends,”  he  said,  "  as  jou 
cannot  decide  how  we  can  make  the  Sav¬ 
iour  sing,  ril  go  to  Him  and  ascertain 
from  His  holy  countenance  what  to  do,” 
and  he  died  placidly  on  Nov.  15,  in  the 
)ear  1787. 

I  mentioned  that  the  quarrel  between 
the  friends  and  adversaries  of  Gluck  in 
Paris  was  advertised  under  the  flag  of 
Piccinists  and  Gluckists,  but  not  only 
had  the  two  composers  no  share  in  the 
animosity,  but  the  ”  Journal  de  Paris” 
of  December  13th,  in  the  year  1787, 
brought  one  of  the  most  touching  noble- 
minded  letters  by  Piccini  proposing  the 
institution  of  an  annual  concert  at  the 
Opera,  with  nothing  but  Gluck's  music, 
and  an  anniversary  regularly  established 
with  one  of  Gluck’s  operas — Signor  Pic- 


cini  himself  to  conduct  the  first  evening. 
Madame  de  Genlis  in  her  ”  Souvenirs” 
especially  mentions  the  circumstance  that 
Gluck  always  spoke  well  of  Piccini.  It 
is  therefore  quite  out  of  place  to  charge 
the  two  composers  with  the  gossip  of 
those  low-minded  persons  who  imagine 
that  they  cannot  better  serve  the  interest 
of  an  artist  than  by  lowering  any  other 
man  supposed  to  be  his  rival. 

There  is  an  amount  of  poetry  written 
to  Gluck's  memory,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  dozen  Spanish  lines  by  Yri- 
arte  breathing  real  poetry  and  warm  feel¬ 
ing,  is  perfectly  horrible.  French  and 
German  and  Italians  competed,  but  one 
Bridi  carries  off  the  palm  with  a  Latin 
epitaphium  sufficient  to  revolt  the  spirit 
of  the  great  composer  in  his  grave. 

Gluck  was,  like  many  a  genius,  too  far 
in  advance  of  his  time  to  be  immediately 
appreciated  at  his  full  value,  but  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  long  enough  to 
insure  a  great  share  of  his  due,  and  he 
had  tact,  cleverness,  and  flexibility 
enough  to  make  friends  of  those  whose 
influence  could  help  him  in  some  way  or 
other.  He  has  been  reproached  with 
having  too  much  courted  contempora¬ 
neous  celebrities,  but  when  a  man  like 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  after  having  de¬ 
cidedly  given  up  going  to  the  Opera, 
made  it  his  business  to  be  seen  every 
time  a  Gluck  opera  was  performed,  when 
a  man  of  the  immense  importance  of 
Voltaire  takes  up  his  pen  to  write  such 
a  letter  as  above  quoted,  the  deep  im¬ 
pression  which  the  testimony  of  such 
men  makes  upon  the  general  public  is 
well  worth  a  few  letters. 

Besides  being  the  great  reformer,  the 
bold  innovator  of  his  time,  Gluck,  who 
married  for  love,  remained  faithful  all 
his  life  to  the  wife  he  had  chosen,  and 
who  was  the  most  touchingly  faithful 
companion  to  him  until  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  death,  and  he  was  in  domes¬ 
tic  life  as  well  as  in  his  creations  a  model 
to  be  respected  and  admired,  and 
worthy,  if  possible — of  being  imitated. 
^Temple  Bar. 
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WiLUAM  THK  Conqueror.  By  E.  A.  Free- 
niRn,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  London  and  New 
York  :  Macmillan  Co. 

This  is  the  first  volume  o(  a  series  to  be  issued 
by  this  well-known  house  under  the  general 
title  of  “  Twelve  Statesmen."  In  leading  the 
series  with  a  study  of  the  Norman  Conqueror 
of  England  by  Professor  Freeman,  the  editors 
have  made  a  most  worthy  selection  alike  of 
author  and  subject.  Professor  Freeman  has 
made  this  important  period  of  English  his¬ 
tory  a  matter  of  profound  research,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  this  biographical  sketch,  if  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  biography,  which  not  only 
gives  the  history  of  the  man  but  most  suc¬ 
cinctly  outlines  his  relations  to  the  period  of 
which  he  was  so  important  a  part,  is  a  conden¬ 
sation  in  large  measure  of  the  same  historian’s 
"  Norman  Conquest." 

William  the  Norman  was  a  remarkable  fig¬ 
ure.  Able  soldier,  crafty  diplomat,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  and  large-minded  statesman,  he  had  all 
the  qualities  of  a  very  great  man  except  con¬ 
science.  Without  scruple  in  carrying  out  his 
measures,  hypocritical  when  need  be,  the  most 
accomplished  of  dissemblers,  capable  of  any 
violence,  except  where  violence  defeated  its 
own  purpose,  there  was  yet  in  him  a  certain 
largeness  of  intellectual  foresight,  which  made 
him  liberal-minded  in  his  policy  as  often  as 
he  dared  to  be.  The  chief  of  a  band  of  tur¬ 
bulent  nobles  and  adventurers,  gathered,  many 
of  them,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
creature  of  the  feudal  system,  William,  after 
the  battle  in  which  he  won  possession  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  disposed,  as  far  as  the  habiu  and 
methods  of  a  half-barbarous  age  would  admit, 
to  treat  the  Saxons  with  mercy  and  kindness, 
in  other  words,  to  preserve  to  them  as  far  as 
possible  the  rights  which  they  had  formerly 
possessed,  so  far  as  consistent  with  his  own 
royal  rights,  that  had  been  won  by  the  sword, 
would  permit.  The  savage  rapacity  of  his  own 
barons,  and  the  fierce  resistance  of  the  bands 
of  bold  Saxon  outlaws  who  would  not  submit 
to  the  Norman,  defeated  bis  purposes.  The 
cruel  measures,  of  which  the  "  Domesday 
Book  "  stands  chief,  and  which  he  took  to  en¬ 
force  subjugation,  have  branded  his  nature 
with  a  cruelty  not  altogether  deserved.  Will¬ 
iam  never  shrank  from  cruelty,  but  he  did  not 
prefer  it ;  and  the  severity  with  which  ha  pun¬ 
ished  his  own  nobles,  when  they  pressed  his 


temper  too  far,  proves  that  he  could  be  impar¬ 
tial  in  the  dispensation  of  justice. 

William’s  task  was  a  difficult  one  :  to  sub¬ 
due  his  own  turbulent  and  rebellious  barons, 
to  whom  he  at  the  same  time  owed  his  crown, 
to  find  a  modus  vivtndi  between  the  conquer¬ 
ing  and  the  conquered  classes,  and  to  break 
the  rebellious  and  stubborn  spirits  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons  without  recourse  to  the  more  violent  meas¬ 
ures,  which  would  exterminate  the  best  among 
those  whom  the  large  views  of  the  Conqueror 
recognized  as  among  the  most  useful  of  bis 
subjects.  When  we  consider  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  imposed  not  only  by  his  special  conditions, 
but  by  those  of  the  barbarous  period  in  which  he 
lived,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  did  his  work 
with  great  ability  and  approximate  success. 
The  plans  inaugurated  by  him  were  still 
further  carried  on  by  two  able  sons,  William 
Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  who.  with  all  their  faults 
and  follies,  were,  on  the  whole,  worthy  sons  of 
their  father. 

Professor  Freeman  has  shown  in  this  little 
book  the  same  clear,  lucid  style  of  treatment 
and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  theme  display¬ 
ed  in  his  larger  works.  His  view  of  William's 
character  and  functions  in  the  development  of 
English  history  are  such  as  will  shed  additional 
light  on  this  interesting  period,  without  dwell¬ 
ing  too  much  on  unessential  details. 

A  Nymph  of  the  West.  A  Novel.  By 
Howard  Seeley.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
if  Co. 

Two  Men.  By  Elizabeth  Stoddard.  New 
York  :  Cassell  if  Co.,  Limited. 

The  Steel  Hammer  (Town  and  Country 
Series).  A  Novel.  By  Louis  Ulbach.  Au¬ 
thor  of  "  Madame  Gosselin,"  etc.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  E.  W.  Latimer. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  if  Co. 

The  American  novel  smacking  of  the  soil 
has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  While  our 
social  life  has  been  criticised  as  lacking  in  pkt- 
uresqueness,  when  seen  in  its  more  artificial 
forms  in  the  great  centres  of  civilization,  cer- 
uinly  frontier  conditions  present  much  that  is 
unique  both  in  character  and  surroundings  and 
involve  the  possibilities  of  romance  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  degree.  The  interest  which  has  been 
called  forth  during  the  last  ten  years  or  more 
in  cattle  raising  on  the  plains  of  the  Great 
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West,  and  the  interesting  facts  of  ranche  life, 
make  Mr.  Seeley’s  selection  of  this  held  as 
seen  in  Texas,  where  the  trade  of  the  cow  boy 
is  developed  under  the  most  characteristic  con¬ 
ditions,  a  very  attractive  background  for  a 
story.  He  seems  to  write  from  fulness  of 
knowledge,  and  the  individual  studies  of  so¬ 
ciety,  as  developed  under  what  may  be  called 
semi-barbaric  influences,  bear  the  stamp  of 
having  been  drawn  from  the  life.  The  charm¬ 
ing  heroine,  a  wild  flower  without  education, 
takes  possession  of  the  reader  from  the^rst. 
The  gradual  and  irresistible  fascination  which 
she  exercises  over  Henry  Bmce,  a  cultivated 
man  who  has  taken  to  ranche  life,  and  her  vic¬ 
tory  over  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  rival, 
does  not  need  to  be  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
she  has  saved  his  life  to  make  us  understand 
it.  The  love  scenes  are  very  fresh  and  sweet. 
But  the  interest  lies  less  here  than  in  the  realis¬ 
tic  piaures  of  the  general  features  of  frontier 
life.  Buck  Jerrold,  the  uncouth,  silent,  but 
noble-hearted  ranchman,  who  also  loves  Cyn¬ 
thia  Dallas ;.  Ike  Moseley,  the  plucky  little 
sheriff  ;  Alcides  Dallas,  with  his  excruciating 
fiddle ;  Captain  Jack  Foraker,  the  military 
bully  ;  Justice  Pemberton,  who  adjourns  court 
in  a  murder  trial  to  take  a  drink,  and  a  half 
score  of  other  personages,  are  admirably  drawn 
by  the  author.  The  humor  of  the  court  scenes 
in  the  closing  chapters  is  very  fresh  and  unctu¬ 
ous.  Henry  Bruce,  the  hero,  is  on  trial  for 
having  killed  Capuin  Foraker  in  single  com¬ 
bat.  The  former  had  attained  a  local  reputa¬ 
tion  for  remarkable  skill  with  the  pistol,  from 
having  disarmed  a  ruffian,  whose  pistol  was 
drawn  and  on  the  full  cock,  by  seizing  his  arm 
and  by  opening  the  barrel  catch  with  a  skilful 
stroke,  scattering  all  the  cartridges  on  the 
floor.  The  sympathies  of  the  jury,  who  had 
also  been  thoroughly  well  primed  at  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  expense,  are  all  on  his  side.  The 
verdict  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  things  we 
remember  to  have  read  : 

“  Boys.”  said  his  Honor,  gravely,  ”  hev 
you  agreed  on  your  vardict  ?” 

*'  I  reckon  s»,  jedge,’*  replied  the  foreman, 
with  a  broad  grin. 

”  How  say  you  ;  is  the  prisoner  guilty  ?’* 

“Guilty?”  returned  the  foreman,  with  an 
incredulous  sniff—”  not  much  !" 

**  How  hev  you  found  ?”  said  his  Honor. 

”  Wall,  jedge,”  the  foreman  responded  fa¬ 
miliarly,  while  he  leaned  unsteadily  on  the 
legal  table  and  comprehended  the  entire  court¬ 
room  in  a  single  philanthropic  smile,  **  ye 
see,  it’s  about  like  this.  We’ve  sized  the 


sitooation  up  and  bin  over  the  whole  business. 
Here’s  the  diseased  knows  bow  peart  the  pris¬ 
oner  is  with  a  six-shooter,  and  that  it's  vol- 
unury  suicide  to  go  agen  him  ;  accordinly,  be 
gits  bilin’  full  and  allows  to  lay  him  out ;  nat- 
chally,  diseased  goes  under,  and  we  finds  pris¬ 
oner  not  guilty,  owin’  to  contribetary  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  diseased.”  A  richer 
stroke  of  American  humor  than  this  it  is  diffi- 
enh  to  find. 

**  Two  Men,”  by  Mrs.  Stoddard,  is  a  novel 
of  entirely  different  type,  a  story  of  the  New 
England  life  of  an  earlier  generation,  but 
true  in  the  main  to  the  typical  characteristics 
of  to-day.  Mrs.  Stoddard,  the  wife  o'  the 
poet,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  wrote  this 
novel  some  thirty  years  since.  Had  it  been 
published  for  the  first  time  to-day,  the  think¬ 
ing  public  would  have  jumped  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  woman  of  great  genius  had  come  to 
the  front.  Let  us  trust  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  repnUication  will  not  make  this  con¬ 
viction  less  certain.  The  setting  is  that  of  the 
narrow,  contracted,  yet  highly  individualized 
life  of  a  Massachusetts  village.  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  few,  and  the  incidents  in  the  main  of 
a  simple,  everyday  sort.  But  the  power,  fresh¬ 
ness,  subtlety,  and  racy  intellectuality  of  the 
book  are  unmistakable  from  the  first  to  the  last 
page.  The  conception  of  Jason  Anster,  the 
village  carpenter,  who  marries  the  heiress, 
Jane  Parke,  the  fruit  and  final  culmination  of 
a  narrow,  imperious,  selfish,  and  arrogant  race, 
is  a  character  remarkable  for  the  vigor  and 
truth  of  lu  conception.  Rugged,  strong,  and 
manly,  tenderness  and  imagination  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  his  nature.  The  husband  of  a  stern, 
cold,  domineering  woman,  who  owns  all  the 
property,  and  on  whom  he  feels  himself  to  be 
in  one  sense  a  dependent,  even  his  own  son 
treats  him  with  little  more  than  good-natured 
tolerance.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  art  of  the 
writer,  that  this  character  excites  admiration 
and  respect  instead  of  contempt,  and  we  de¬ 
tect  in  it  the  silent  and  patient  strength,  which 
endures  a  distressing  position  that  his  ability 
and  knowledge  may  nurse  a  property  which 
would  go  in  large  part  to  his  son.  At  an  early 
stage  in  the  novel  enters  the  girl  Pbillippa 
Parke,  whose  father,  a  wanderer  in  strange 
lands,  and  a  cousin,  had  been  co-heir  with 
Sarah  Auster.  The  growth  of  this  strange  girl 
into  a  noble  and  strong  woman  ;  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  handsome  and  worthless  Parke 
Auster ;  the  unfortunate  liaison  of  the  latter 
with  the  beautiful  and  luckless  quadroon  girl, 
an  exotic  from  the  slave  society  of  the  South, 
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and  the  condition!  that  grow  out  of  the  latter 
facts,  constitute  the  elements  of  a  village  trag¬ 
edy.  That  the  father,  Jason  Auster,  should, 
after  bis  uncongenial  wife's  death,  become  the 
half-unconscious,  and  finally  the  successful 
lover  of  Pbillippa,  a  quati  rival  of  his  own  un¬ 
worthy  son,  whom  the  girl  had  formerly  loved, 
is  the  almost  logical  result  of  the  conditions  of 
the  story.  The  minor  persons  of  the  novel 
are  sketched  with  the  same  free,  strong,  mas¬ 
terly  touch,  and  though  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  melodramatic  in  the  incidents,  the  spirit¬ 
ual  drama  in  the  collision  of  characters  unfolds 
with  an  unbroken  energy.  The  wit,  bright¬ 
ness,  and  freshness  of  the  conversation  strike 
the  attention  throughout.  The  racy  and  breezy 
quality  which  is  always  given  to  a  play  or 
novel  by  this  all-important  feature  makes  the 
pages  of  "Two  Men"  quite  exhilarating,  and 
all  with  a  perfectly  simple  and  limpid  style, 
as  spontaneous  as  the  growth  of  a  flower. 
Mrs.  Stoddard's  novel  is,  in  many  ways,  a 
noteworthy  creation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  soon  followed  by  the  republication  of 
another  novel,  "  The  Morgesons,"  which  is 
said  by  competent  critics  to  be  even  more 
powerful  than  the  book  which  has  called  out 
the  present  notice.  In  the  current  influx  of 
weak,  sensational,  half-baked  hatchings  of 
morbid  imagination,  we  can’t  afford  to  miss 
novels  like  those  of  Mrs.  Stoddard. 

"  The  Steel  Hammer"  (translated  from  the 
French  of  Louis  Ulbach)  is  worthy,  in  many 
ways,  of  the  hand  that  wrote  that  powerful 
novel,  "  Madame  Gosselin."  It  is  noteworthy 
that  both  of  these  books  binge  on  a  murder, 
and  the  action  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  true  murderer  is  for  a  time  unknown.  The 
interest  of  "  The  Steel  Hammer”  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  wife  of  the  murderer  finally  dis¬ 
covers  her  husband’s  guilt,  and  that  there 
goes  on  in  her  heart  the  most  torturing  of  all 
spiritual  uagedies,  the  conflict  between  the 
duty  of  the  wife  toward  husband  and  child, 
and  her  horror  and  self-condemnation  as  one 
who  had  contributed  to  an  indelible  wrong 
on  others  through  the  infliction  of  a  false  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  innocent.  The  subtlety  and 
strength  of  French  art  are  fully  exercised  in 
painting  the  tortures  of  this  devoted  wife,  and 
this  tragedy  becomes  far  more  woful  than  the 
tragedy  of  the  murder  itself,  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  ills  which  grow  out  of  it.  This  novel  is 
not  complete,  though  the  present  portion  is  a 
section  sufficiently  self-sufficient  in  story  to  be 
detached.  It  will  be  completed  in  another 
novei  by  the  same  author  (published  as  such  in 


English,  though  in  the  French  both  parts  were 
included  in  the  one  book),  which  will  be  shortly 
issued.  It  will  then  be  time  to  dwell  more 
fully  on  the  characteristics  of  this  powerful 
story. 

Evolution  and  Its  Rslation  to  Religious 

Thought.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Author  of 

"  Religion  and  Science,"  etc.,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the 

University  of  California.  New  York:  D. 

Appleton  Co. 

Professor  Le  Conte  is  known  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  as  a  thorough  going  evolutionist. 
He  does  not  accept  it  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
but  with  enthusiasm.  To  him  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  or  "  The  Snrvival  of  the  Fit¬ 
test,"  as  Spencer  has  dubbed  it,  is  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  whole  problem  of  natural 
science.  The  uncompromising  directness  with 
which  he  affirms  and  applies  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution,  is  not  less  than  that  of  Huxley  and 
Haeckel,  who  are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  materialists.  Here,  however.  Professor 
Le  Conte  parts  from  the  distinguished  com¬ 
pany  whom  we  have  named. 

The  pregnancy  of  this  volume  as  a  fresh 
contribution  to  current  discussion  lies  in  its 
third  section,  or  the  relation  of  evolution  to 
religious  thought.  Yet  this  portion  constitutes 
only  a  quarter  of  the  bulk  of  the  book.  Had 
it  not  been  included,  the  other  two  sections 
would  have  been  received  as  one  of  the  most 
simple,  forcible,  and  convincing  expositions  of 
the  nature  of  the  evolution  theory,  and  the 
proofs  which  exist  in  nature  to  support  it,  ever 
put  forth.  Here  we  have  all  the  skill  of  the 
college  professor,  the  professional  teacher,  an4 
the  clear-headed  man  of  science  exhibited  at 
their  best.  He  has  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
the  gift  of  unravelling  abstruse  and  compli¬ 
cated  subjects,  and  of  stating  them  in  a  style 
as  transparent  as  glass.  All  technical  difficul¬ 
ties  vanish  before  him.  There  are  but  few  men, 
even  in  this  day  of  universal  reading,  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  claims  of  the  evolutionists  and 
the  reasons  for  those  claims  with  any  exact¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  subject  which  involves  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  all  the  physical  sciences,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  geology,  biology,  comparative 
physiology  and  anatomy,  paleontology,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  even  astronomy.  The  facu  are  vast, 
and  most  intricate  in  their  details.  That  Pro¬ 
fessor  Le  Conte  has  stated  in  less  than  three 
hundred  pages  of  large,  open  type  all  the  salient 
conditions  of  the  problem  and  its  proofs  so 
clearly  and  simply  that  any  man  of  average 
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education  can  easily  frrasp  it.  is  little  less  than 
a  marvel.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  claim¬ 
ing  for  this  distinguished  scientist  a  faculty 
of  exposition  which  may  be  rivalled,  but  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed.  It  is,  however,  not  to  the 
science-expositor,  but  to  the  philosopher  and 
thinker  that  we  would  call  attention. 

Other  men  who  have  been  believers  in  re¬ 
ligion,  even  clergymen,  have  accepted  evolution 
as  not  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  No  one 
of  them  as  yet,  however,  has  ventured  to  meet, 
step  by  step,  face  to  face,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  logician,  the  innumerable  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  which  a  close  exam¬ 
ination  presents.  Acceptance  on  their  part 
has  rather  been  a  glittering  generalization  than 
a  thoroughly  reasoned  belief.  Professor  Le 
Conte  does  not,  indeed,  view  the  question  so 
much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  specific  Chris¬ 
tian  theologian  as  from  that  of  the  philosophic 
theisc  But  this  position  he  does  boldly  take 
as  a  logician  and  a  scientist,  and  in  it  he  stands 
alone  so  far  as  we  know — viz.,  one  may  be 
fully  an  evolutionist  in  an  advanced  sense,  and 
3ret  also  a  logical  and  consistent  believer  in  a 
creative,  self-conscious,  freely  acting  deity 

To  attempt  to  state  fully  all  the  steps  by 
which  Professor  Le  Conte  reaches  this  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  seeming  antipodes  of  belief  is  im¬ 
possible  here.  All  we  can  do  is  to  indicate 
some  clew  to  the  argument,  with  the  hope  that 
the  reader  will  follow  it  more  fully  in  the  book 
itself. 

Our  author  asserts  that  evolution  is  no  more 
materialism  than  is  the  law  of  gravitation. 
But  let  him  speak  for  himself : 

"What,  then,  U  practically  the  notion  which  moat 
people  feem  to  have  of  the  relation  of  Deity  to  Nature  ? 
It  it  that  of  a  groat  auater  wechaaic  far  away  ahore  lu 
aad  beyond  our  reach,  who  oacc  upon  a  tiaae,  long  ago, 
and  once  for  all,  worked,  created  matter,  endowed  it  with 
neceaaary  propertiet  and  powers,  constructed  at  once  out 
of  hand  thii  wonderful  cosmos  with  its  nnmbeiiess  wheels 
sritbia  wheels,  endorrad  it  with  forces,  put  springs  in  it, 
wound  it  up,  set  it  a-gOing,  and  then — rttittl.  The 
thing  has  coatiaued  to  go  of  itself  erer  since.  He  might 
have  not  only  rested  but  r/r/f,  and  the  thing  would  have 
gone  of  itself.  He  might  not  only  have  slept  but  ditd, 
and  still  the  thing  would  have  continued  to  go  of  itself. 
But,  no,  I  forget.  He  most  not  sloep  or  die,  for  the  work 
is  not  absolutely  perfect.  There  are  aome  things  too 
hard  even  for  Him  to  do  in  this  masterful.  God-like  way. 
There  are  same  things  which  even  He  cannot  do  except 
in  a  'prentico-like,  man-like  way.  The  hand  most  be  in- 
roduced  from  time  to  time  to  repaw,  to  rectify,  to  im¬ 
prove,  especially  to  introduce  new  parts,  such  as  new  or¬ 
ganic  forms. 

**  Such  was  the  state  of  the  compromise  until  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Nature  is  suScient  of  itself  for  its 
cturtt  and  continuance,  but  not  for  trigitu  of  at  least 
t0mt  new  parts.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  compromise 


until  Darwin  and  the  theory  of  evolution.  But,  now, 
even  this  poor  privilege  of  occasional  interference  is  taken 
away.  Now,  origins,  as  well  as  courses,  are  reduced  to 
resident  farces  and  natural  law.  Now,  Nature  is  sufBcienl 
of  itself,  not  only  for  sostcatation,  but  also  for  creation. 
Thus,  Science  hat  seemed  to  push  Him  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  away  from  us,  until  now,  at  last,  if  this  view  be  true, 
evolution  hnishes  the  matter  by  pushing  Him  entirely 
out  of  the  universe  and  dispensing  with  Him  altogether. 
This,  of  course,  it  materialism.  But  this  Is  no  new  view 
now  brought  forsmrd  for  the  6rat  time  by  evolution.  On 
the  contrary,  evolution  only  finishes  what  science  hat 
been  doing  all  along. 

“  See,  then,  how  the  issue  it  forced.  Either  Nature  it 
snflicient  of  itself  and  wants  no  God  at  all,  or  else  this 
whole  idea,  the  history  of  which  we  have  been  tracing,  it 
radically  false.  We  are  here  given  by  science  either  a 
demonstration  of  materialism,  or  else  a  rtdueiif  md  «d- 
turdum.  Which  it  it  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
say  it  is  a  rtdutti0  md  minrdum,  and  I  believe  that  evo¬ 
lution  has  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  philosophy 
and  on  religion  by  forcing  this  issue,  and  compelling  us 
to  take  a  more  rational  view.” 

He  proceeds  with  Berkeley  and  Sweden¬ 
borg  to  reject  the  independent  existence  of 
matter  and  of  the  real  efficient  agency  of  nat¬ 
ural  forces.  But,  departing  from  the  pure 
idealism  of  these  philosophers,  he  views  the 
phenomena  of  nature  as  «hjtctified  modes  of 
diviste  thought,  the  different  forms  of  one  om¬ 
nipresent  diviste  will  or  energy,  the  regular  meth¬ 
ods  of  operation  of  that  divine  will.  Science, 
then,  becomes  the  systematic  knowledge  of 
these  divine  thoughts  and  ways,  a  rational 
system  of  natural  theology.  There  is  no  real 
efficient  force,  then,  but  spirit,  no  real  indepen¬ 
dent  existence  but  God. 

Professor  Le  Conte  admits  that  this  is  Pan¬ 
theism.  But  it  is  not  the  pantheism  of  Fichte, 
Schclling,  and  Hartmann,  which  inevitably 
swings  back  by  an  inevitable  pendulum  stroke 
to  materialism.  Our  author  banishes  the  an¬ 
thropomorphic  notion  of  God,  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  current  Christian  belief,  but  none 
the  less  he  assumes  Him  to  be  a  self-indepen¬ 
dent,  freely-willing  being.  Our  author  devel¬ 
ops  his  theory  of  divine  ontology  with  great 
ingenuity  and  much  exactness,  both  on  the 
scientific  and  metaphysical  sides.  His  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problem  of  evil  in  connection 
with  the  argument  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
pieces  of  reasoning  in  the  book.  Those  who 
have  read  Henry  James  (father  of  the  novelist), 
on  the  nature  of  evil,  can  prefigure  the  views  of 
Le  Conte. 
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German  papers  report  good  news  from  Rus¬ 
sia.  Hitherto  special  permission  was  required 
in  the  Czar’s  dominions  for  the  sale  of  Car- 
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lyle’s  histories  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  of  Heine’s  works ; 
but  recently  the  vexatious  censorship  has  been 
removed  from  those  worka 

In  accordance  with  expectation,  Sir  Thomas 
Francis  Wade,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  has  been  elected  to  the  newly- 
founded  chair  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge.  Sir 
Thomas,  who  is  now  resident  at  Cambridge, 
recently  presented  to  the  university  library  his 
valuable  collection  of  Chinese  books  and  uss. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  appointed 
the  following  representatives  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration,  next  June,  of  the  eight  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Bologna:  Justice  Denman,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adams,  Professor  Jebb,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Professor  Denman. 

Mr.  Ernest  Gardner,  the  director  of  the 
English  school  at  Athens,  who  has  also  been 
conducting  arcbseological  explorations  in 
Cyprus  during  the  past  winter,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  for  a  second  term  to  the  Craven  stu¬ 
dentship  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell  has  entitled  his  romance 
—founded  on  the  tradition  of  Vanderdecken, 
and  written  on  his  return  two  years  ago  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — "  The  Death  Ship.” 
The  rights  are  held  by  Messrs.  Tillotson  & 
Son,  and  the  story  will  be  published  in  news¬ 
papers  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are  publishing  in  quick 
succession  a  series  of  their  sundard  novels  in 
what  (for  want  of  a  more  intelligible  description) 
we  must  call  “  yellow  covers.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  covers  bear  no  sensational  pictures, 
but  are  designed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Day  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  floral  ornament.  The  quality  of  both 
*  print  and  paper  are  necessarily  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  works,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  material  difference  in  bulk  between  what 
originally  appeared  in  three  and  in  two  vol¬ 
umes.  Among  the  latest  additions  to  this 
scries  are  three  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Christie 
Murray’s  pretty  idyl  "  Aunt  Rachel.”  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Murray’s  sketch  after  Thackeray’s  man¬ 
ner,  “  My  Friend  Jim.”  ”  As  soon  as  copyright 
has  been  gained  in  the  United  States,”  says  the 
London  Atk^nirum,  “  we  cannot  doubt  that  all 
novels  will  first  appear  in  some  such  cheap 
form.” 

The  fine  library  of  the  late  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches,  rich  in  rare  editions  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  beautifully  bound,  to  the  formation 


of  which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  is 
to  be  sold  in  Paris  next  week.  There  is  a  “  La 
Fontaine  ”  illustrated  by  forty-five  original 
designs  of  Fragonard,  a  superb  edition  ;  Horse 
with  fifteenth  century  exquisite  miniatures,  etc. 

Prof.  Kurschner’s  yearly  report  on  the 
state  of  German  literature  in  his  Litterutur- 
kaltnder  Jur  1888  contains  some  interesting 
statistics.  The  literary  productiveness  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  1887  was  somewhat  slighter  than  in 
1886.  The  total  number  of  literary  works 
issued  in  1887  was  15,973,  against  16,353  in 

1886.  By  far  the  greater  share  in  the  total 
production  was  taken  by  school-books,  inclusive 
of  works  on  ”  Gymnastik,”  and  in  this  branch 
only,  with  the  exception  of  law,  medicine, 
and  modern  languages,  was  there  any  impor¬ 
tant  increase  over  the  former  year  :  3063  in 

1887,  1916  in  1886.  Theology  comes  next 

with  1456  in  1887,  1517  in  1886.  ”  Schdne 

Litteratur  ”  was  represented  by  1403  works  in 
1887,  1461  in  1886 ;  jurisprudence,  politics, 
sutistics,  1369  in  1887,  against  136a  in  1886  ; 
medicine  and  surgery,  108s  in  1887,  1016  in 
1886  ;  ”  Volkschriftcn  ”  and  calendars,  739  in 
1687,  757  in  1886  ;  natural  sciences,  chem  stry, 
and  pharmacy,  867  in  1887,  1044  in  1886 ; 
history,  biography,  memoirs,  etc.,  733  in  1887, 
800  in  1886  ;  modern  languages  and  old  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  585  in  1887,  570  in  1886 ;  ancient 
classics  and  Oriental  literature,  mythology, 
etc.,  585  in  1887,  an  increase  of  fifteen  over 
1886.  The  number  of  ”  Jugendschriften  ” 
also  was  larger. 

A  REPORT  recently  issued  in  India  on  the 
progress  of  education  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces  and  Oudh  affords  evidence  of  the 
growing  demand  for  university  education,  there 
having  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  Arts  course 
in  the  colleges,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
percentage  of  candidates  successful  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  examinations  of  the  course.  The  report 
sutes  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Education  Commission,  especially  in 
the  establishment  of  revised  standards  of  in¬ 
struction  and  a  code  of  rules  for  village 
schools. 

“  A  Modern  Brigand,”  by  the  author  of 
”  Miss  Bayle’s  Romance,”  will  be  published 
immediately  by  Messrs.  Bentley  &  Son.  The 
novel  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  M.  Taine, 
who  is  still,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  far  from  well : 
”  To  my  friend  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine, 
.  .  .  with  heartfelt  wishes  for  his  speedy  re- 
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covcry  of  the  health  required  to  resume  the 
labors  which  have  elucidated  English  literature 
and  enriched  the  literature  of  France." 

Da.  Steckkr,  who  did  some  exceedingly 
good  work  in  Ab3rssinia  as  one  of  the  explorers 
of  the  German  African  Association,  is  reported 
to  have  died  at  Jung>Bunzlaw,  in  Bohemia,  on 
April  isth.  Dr.  Stecker  was  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean  who,  since  the  departure  from  Abyssinia 
of  the  early  Portuguese,  reached  Lake  Zuway  in 
Gurage.  No  full  account  of  this  journey  has 
as  yet  been  published,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Dr.  Stecker’s  papers  will  be  placed  in 
competent  hands,  with  a  view  to  their  pub¬ 
lication. 

Geee.n’s  "  Short  History  of  the  English 
People"  has  been  translated  into  French 
(Paris :  Plon),  with  an  introduction  by  M. 
Gabriel  Monod,  the  editor  of  the  Revut  kit- 
ioriqtit,  in  which  be  discusses  the  differences 
between  the  historical  development  of  France 
and  England. 

It  is  said  that  a  friendly  hand  has  compiled 
from  the  leader  columns  of  the  Dmily  Ntvit  a 
number  of  the  articles  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
and  that  the  collection  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form,  under  the  now  somewhat 
inapt,  it  otherwise  felicitous  title,  "  Lost 
Leaders." 

There  has  recently  been  discovered  at 
Boksmeer,  in  Holland,  a  large  packet  of  letters 
containing  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  Napoleon  I.  and  his  brother.  King 
Louis  of  Holland.  The  letters  had  been  de¬ 
posited  by  the  king  with  bis  private  secretary, 
whose  grandson  is  the  present  owner  of  them. 

Documents  relating  even  remotely  to  Mo- 
li^re  are,  as  is  well  known,  as  rare  and  almost 
as  highly  prized  as  those  relating  to  Shakes¬ 
peare.  There  has  recently  been  found  at  Fon- 
uinebleau  a  contract  of  sale  signed  by  Moli^re’s 
father,  Jean  Poquellin  {sie).  It  is  dated  May 
39th,  1631,  when  Moliire  was  a  little  over  nine 
years  of  age  ;  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  supply 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  furniture  for  the 
royal  troops. 

The  following  amusing  recipe  for  making 
the  tnllanelU,  one  of  the  more  fantastic  kinds 
of  poems  in  vogue  among  the  verse-makers, 
appears  in  the  Athenaum  : 

It's  all  a  trick,  qaitc  aaty  wken  you  know  k. 

At  eaty  as  reciting  ABC; 

Yen  need  not  be  an  atom  of  a  poet. 

If  yon'vc  a  grain  of  wit,  and  want  to  skow  it. 
Writing  a  vilU.ntlU — take  this  from  me¬ 
lt’s  all  a  trick,  quite  easy  wken  you  know  it. 


You  start  a  pair  of  riaws,  aad  then  yon  “  go  it  ” 

Witk  rapid-maaiag  pea  aad  faacy  free  ; 

You  need  not  be  an  atom  of  a  poet. 

Take  any  thought,  nrrite  round  it  or  below  it. 

Above  or  near  it,  as  it  liketh  thee  ; 

It’s  all  a  trick,  quite  easy  when  you  know  it. 

Pursue  your  task,  till,  like  a  shrub,  you  grow  it. 

Up  to  the  standard  sin  it  ought  to  be  ; 

You  need  not  be  an  atom  of  a  poet. 

Clear  it  of  weeds,  aad  water  it,  aad  hoe  it. 

Then  watch  it  bloasom  with  triumphant  glee. 

It’s  all  a  trick,  quite  easy  when  you  know  it ; 

You  need  not  be  an  atom  of  a  poet. 

Waltbk  W.  Sksat. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Shelley  Society’s 
publications  for  the  present  year  will  be  eight 
in  number,  four  of  which  have  already  been 
sent  out  to  the  members.  The  four  which  are 
shortly  to  follow  are  Mr.  R.  Browning’s 
"  Essay  on  Shelley,"  reprinted  from  the  sup¬ 
pressed  volume  of  forged"  Letters  of  Shelley," 
published  by  Moxon  in  1853  ;  and  reprints  of 
the  original  editions  of  the  "  Address  to  the 
Irish  People,"  1813  ;  "  Rosalind  and  Helen,’* 
1819 ;  and  the  "  Posthumous  Fragments  of 
Margaret  Nicholson,"  i8ia  In  addition  to 
these,  several  other  works  are  in  type  and 
will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the 
Society  permit,  such  as  reprints  of  the  original 
editions  of  the  "  Letter  to  Lord  Ellenborough," 
1813  ;  "  A  Refuution  of  Deism,"  1814  ;  "  The 
Masque  of  Anarchy,"  1833  ;  "  Proposals  for 
an  Association  of  Philanthropists,"  1813  ;  and 
several  reprinted  memoirs  of  Shelley  by  writers 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  such  as  Stock- 
dale,  Peacock,  Thornton  Hunt,  and  Hogg. 
The  Society’s  ability  to  carry  out  its  full  pro¬ 
gramme  will  largely  depend  on  the  accetsion 
of  new  members. 

Messrs.  Krgan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  publication  next 
season  of  a  set  of  half-crown  books  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  "  English  Actors :  Ten  Biographies." 
The  series  will  be  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Mr  William  Archer,  and  will  include  lives 
of  Betterton,  Cibber,  Macklin,  Garrick,  the 
Dibdins,  the  Kembles,  Elliston,  the  Keans, 
the  Matthews,  and  Macready.  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight  will  deal  with  Garrick,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Lowe  with  Betterton,  Mr.  E.  R.  Dibdin  with 
the  author  of  "  Tom  Bowling,"  and  the  editor 
himself  with  the  Keans.  The  subjects  have 
been  selected  so  as  to  cover  as  completely  as 
possible  the  whole  field  of  English  acting  from 
the  Restoration  to  our  own  time. 

The  Indian  Public  Service  Commission, 
whose  report  has  just  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
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Bcnt,  taggett  that  the  limits  o(  age  for  the 
open  competition  for  the  Ciril  Service  of  India 
should  be  raised  from  seventeen  and  nineteen 
to  nineteen  and  twenty-three,  and  that  a  larger 
maximum  of  marks  should  be  allotted  to  San¬ 
skrit  and  Arabic.  Otherwise  they  suggest  that 
the  system  of  recruitment  in  this  country  for 
the  Indian  service  should  remain  unchanged. 
They  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  holding  of 
simultaneous  examinations  in  England  and  in 
India  for  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  mainly 
because  of  the  injurious  effect  such  a  system 
would  have  on  the  progress  of  education  in 
India.  They  advocate,  however,  competition 
in  India,  according  to  Indian  sMndards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  for  a  separate  Provincial  Service. 

The  Society  of  St.  Saba  has  been  formed  at 
Belgrade  for  promoting  education  among  the 
Servian  nations  and  publishing  books.  It  has 
been  very  successful.  Considerable  sums  have 
been  collected  in  this  country  by  the  delegate 
here,  Mr.  Yovichich,  Secretary  of  the  Servian 
Legation. 

Sir  George  Birdwood  has  urged  that  if  the 
beech  had  been  known  to  the  undivided  Aryans 
they  could  not  have  lived  in  Scandinavia,  since, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  archxologists, 
the  beech  did  not  grow  there  until  long  after 
the  close  of  the  neolithic  age.  Dr.  Penka  has 
just  replied  to  this  objection  in  the  Globus,  vol. 
liii..  No.  13. 

The  Atktnmum  has  the  following  to  say  on 
international  copyright  prospects  :  The  mo¬ 
ment  there  seems  a  chance  of  British  authors 
obtaining  the  long-looked-for  protection,  our 
printers  and  paper-makers,  who  live  on  the 
brains  of  the  author,  and  without  the  author 
would  surve,  have  gone  off  to  Sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach  to  complain  that  their  pockeu  may  pos¬ 
sibly  suffer.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more 
barefaced  display  of  selfishness,  but  why  did 
publishers,  who  profess  to  regard  their  inter- 
esu  as  identical  with  those  of  the  author, 
countenance  this  attempt  to  injure  him  7  To 
be  sure,  except  Mr.  Routledge,  they  were 
silent ;  still,  the  fact  remains  that  they  accom¬ 
panied  a  deputation  which  boldly  asked  lor  the 
sacrifice  of  the  author  to  the  fears  of  the  printer 
and  paper-maker.” 

M.  Victor  Cheebuliez,  who  is  to  write  the 
volume  on  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  the  French  ”  Men 
of  Letters  ”  series,  published  by  Messrs. 
Hachette,  has  just  been  proved  to  be  a  col¬ 
lateral  relation  to  the  Genevese  philosopher. 


The  patient  researches  of  M.  Engine  Ritter,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Ca*etU  de  Lsusaune,  show  that 
the  grandfather  of  Rousseau  was  first  cousin  to 
the  great-great  great-grandmother  {guartaieuU) 
of  M.  Cherbuliez.  In  other  words,  they  are 
related  in  the  eleventh  degree,  a  relationship 
which,  given  the  time  elapsed  since  the  days 
of  Rousseau,  is  noticeable. 

Herr  B^^hlau  has  made  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  accounts  between  the  publishing 
house  of  Cotta  and  Goethe  and  his  heirs.  It 
appears  from  these  documents  that  the  total 
sum  paid  to  the  poet  and  his  heirs  from  1795 
to  1865  is  as  follows :  To  Goethe,  233,969 
florins  ;  to  Goethe  s  heirs,  270,944  florins  ; 
total,  504,913  florins.  This  differs  widely  from 
the  hitherto  accepted  statement  of  Wettrich 
that  the  Cottas  paid  in  all  to  the  poet  and  his 
heirs  a  sum  of  142,000  thalers,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  actual  amount 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Keil,  the 
well-known  Biblical  critic.  He  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Dorpat  from  1833  to  1858,  and  had 
since  lived  in  retirement  in  Leipzig.  His 
commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  Kings,  Daniel,  the 
Chronicles,  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  some  of  them  written  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Delitzsch,  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and,  owing  to  their  conservative  char¬ 
acter,  had  considerable  popularity. 


MISCELLANY. 

Divination.— It  is  astonishing  into  what 
trivial  detail  astrologers  were  prepared  to  go 
(says  a  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  Leisure 
Hour),  There  is  something,  for  instance,  de¬ 
lightfully  rich  in  interrogating  the  planets  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  a  lost  dog.  And  yet  this 
was  done,  as  related  by  William  Lilly,  who 
gives  full  particulars  as  to  his  method  and  suc¬ 
cess.  His  account  is  worth  quotation.  After 
drawing  the  usual  plan  of  the  state  of  the 
heavens,  he  continues  ;  *‘  The  Quere  unto  me 
was,  what  part  of  the  City  they  should  search  ; 
next,  if  he  should  ever  recover  him.  The  sign 
of  Gemini  is  west  and  by  south,  the  quarter  of 
heaven  is  west ;  Mercury,  the  significator  of 
the  Dog,  is  in  Libra,  a  western  sign,  but 
southern  quarter  of  heaven,  tending  to  the 
west.  The  moon  is  in  Virgo,  a  south-west 
sign,  and  verging  to  the  western  angle  ;  the 
strength  of  the  testimonies  examined  1  found 
the  plurality  to  signifie  the  west,  and  therefore 
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I  iudfced  that  the  Dog  ought  to  be  westward 
from  the  place  where  the  owner  lived,  which 
was  at  Temple  Barre ;  wherefore  I  iudged 
that  the  Dog  was  about  Long  Acre  or  upper 
part  of  Drury  Lane.  In  regard  that  Mercury, 
significator  of  the  beast,  was  in  a  sign  ot  the 
same  triplicity  that  Gemini  his  ascendant  is, 
which  signifies  London,  and  did  apply  to  a 
Trine  aspect  of  the  cusp  of  the  sixt  house,  I 
iudged  the  Dog  was  not  out  of  the  lines  of 
communication,  but  in  the  same  quarter ;  of 
which  I  was  more  confirmed  by  the  Sun  and 
Saturn,  their  Trine  aspect.  The  signe  wherein 
Mercury  is  in  is  Libra,  an  ayery  signe.  I 
iudged  the  Dog  was  in  some  chamber  or  upper 
room  kept  privately  or  in  great  secrecy  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  moon  was  under  the  Beames  of  the 
sun,  and  Mercury,  Moon,  and  Sun  were  in  the 
eight  house,  but  because  the  Sun  on  Monday 
following  did  apply  by  Trine  dexter  to  Saturn, 
Lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  Moon  to  Sextile  of 
Mars ;  having  exaltation  in  the  ascendant,  I 
intimated  that  in  my  opinion  he  should  have 
his  Deg  againe,  or  newes  of  his  Dog  upon 
Monday  following,  or  neer  that  time ;  which 
was  true  ;  for  a  gentleman  of  the  querem’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  sent  him  the  Dog  the  very  same 
day  about  ten  in  the  morning,  who  by  accident 
coming  to  see  a  friend  in  Long  Acre,  found 
the  Dog  chained  up  under  a  table  and  sent  him 
home  as  above  said,  to  my  very  great  credit* ' 
This  astonishing  success  will  form  a  fitting 
conclusion.  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps 
consider  it  belongs  to  that  method  of  divination 
known  as  the  Romancy. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  in  China. — A  case 
of  homicide  which  occurred  some  time  ago  in 
Anhui  is  exciting  great  interest  The  Chinese 
paper  5JUM  Poo  gives  the  following  particulars : 
In  the  district  of  H*o-fei  (where  the  Viceroy's 
home  is)  there  lives  a  family  of  great  distinction 
and  unbounded  opulence,  whose  mansions  are 
like  palaces,  and  whose  lands  measure  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres.  In  this  family  there  is  a  young 
aristocrat  of  dissolute  habits  and  overbearing 
demeanor,  surrounded  by  a  retinue  of  servile 
attendants,  and  apparelled  in  the  best  silks  and 
satins  to  be  found  in  the  empire.  When  he 
goes  out  he  prances  along  the  streets,  full  of 
arrogance  and  pomposity,  seated  upon  a  high- 
spirited  steed.  Summer  and  winter  he  spent 
his  nights  in  drinking-bouts  and  boisterous 
carousals.  Every  year  this  young  aristocrat 
takes  a  trip  to  the  villages  in  the  district  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  peasants  rent  for  the  land  which 
they  cultivate.  Last  fall  he  went  to  a  certain 


village  which  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from 
the  droughL  One  of  the  peasants  appeared  be¬ 
fore  him  with  a  bundle  of  parched  grain-stalks, 
and,  prostrating  himself,  besought  him  to  de¬ 
pute  some  of  his  attendants  to  inspect  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  fields.  In  great  wrath,  the  haughty 
aristocrat  exclaimed,  “  If  all  your  grain  be 
parched,  does  that  exonerate  you  from  paying 
me  rent  ?"  And  he  directed  him  to  forthwith 
settle  his  account.  On  the  next  day  the  same 
farmer  came  again,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  peasants,  also  debtors  in  rent  like 
himself,  and  entreated  their  master  to  have  con¬ 
sideration  for  them.  Instead  of  granting  their 
entreaty,  he  began  attacking  them,  kicking  and 
beating,  and  ordering  them  each  one  to  pay  up 
his  rent  speedily.  The  peasants  dared  not 
utter  a  word  in  protest,  but  went  away  sorely 
troubled.  The  head  farmer,  seeing  that  he  had 
brought  such  brutal  treatment  on  his  neighbors 
by  persuading  them  to  plead  with  their  master, 
and  knowing  that  he  and  they  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  evade  paying  the  rent  demanded  of  them, 
announced  his  readiness  to  die  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  save  his  brother-farmers  from  further 
trouble.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  young  squire,  and  there  saw 
him  dangling  his  concubines  upon  his  knees, 
laughing  with  boisterous  merriment.  Upon 
seeing  an  intruder,  he  flew  into  a  towering  rage, 
and,  picking  up  a  block  of  wood,  he  burled  it 
at  him,  hitting  him  on  the  temple,  and  knock¬ 
ing  him  senseless  on  the  ground.  He  then  ex¬ 
claimed,  **  Wretched  slave,  what  impudence 
brings  you  here  ?'*  at  the  same  time  kicking 
him  into  the  street,  until  he  expired.  That 
night  the  local  officials  came  to  bold  an  in¬ 
quest  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  mansion  the 
young  gentleman  assumed  a  most  overbearing 
attitude,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  demand 
of  the  visitors  what  their  mission  might  be. 
To  this  the  official  replied,  "  This  is  hardly  a 
necessary  question,  seeing  that  your  master  has 
been  guilty  of  taking  a  man’s  life.”  Then  the 
young  aristocrat  burst  into  vituperations,  say¬ 
ing,  “  You  insignificant  tyrant,  how  dare  you 
to  insult  my  servant  by  answering  back  to 
him  f'  But  before  his  words  were  ended,  the 
plucky  magistrate,  wishing  to  show  him  that 
he  could  not  be  intimidated  by  his  high  con¬ 
nections,  ordered  his  servant  to  receive  aoo 
blows  on  the  spot.  The  people  insisted  on 
the  inquest  being  held  ;  a  guard  was  placed 
round  the  young  aristocrat's  house ;  and  the 
case  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  no 
attempts  at  hushing  up  the  crime  or  shielding 
the  criminal  will  be  tolerated. 
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Prolonged  spasms  of  sneezing;  breathing  turned  an  ordeal  of 
wheeze  and  gasp ;  distressing  and  blinding  discharges  from  the 
eyes — lavas  from  the  nose;  and  occasional  deafness  and  fever; 


A  breathing  ease ;  A  painless  head ;  Xhic  ic  Roliof 
A  sparkling  eye ;  A  lusty  throat ;  1  nib  lb  rseiiei, 

IT  MAY  BE  FOUND  IN 


Inhalation 


NOT  A  J)R(/6 

We  have  knoi 
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Its  mperior  excellence  proten  hi  millioDs  of  lioni' s 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  need  by  tlic 
United  States  Qovemmeut.  Endonwd  by  the  heads  of 
the  Great  Universltlus  as  the  8tront;e«t,  Purest,  and 
nioet  Healthful.  Dr.  Price's  t'ream  Bakini;  I'owder 
does  not  contain  Ammonia,  Lime  or  Alum.  Sold 
only  in  cans. 
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BOBBY  AND  MARY  JANE. 

Tbe  policeman  crept  qnieily  into  the  kitchen 
IHi  court  on  the  sly  Kary  Jane  to  bcwitcliins. 

But  was  startled  to  view  on  all  sides  around  aim. 

Other  policenien,  who  seemed  to  surround  him. 

But  he  very  soon  found  it  was  but  bis  reflection 
In  the  pots  and  the  pans  polished  up  to  perfection. 
And  the  servant  explained  bow  she  made  such  a  show, 
By  the  every  day  use  of  Sarouo. 
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